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INTRODUCTION 


Ir affords me pleasure to commend this book, entitled 
One Thousand Questions and Answers Concerning the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by Henry Wheeler, D.D., as 
worthy of study, both because of its method and of its 
subject. The method of instruction by questions and 
answers is an old one which has not become obsolete by the 
lapse of years. It is one employed very largely in our 
higher institutions of learning in order to bring the 
student face to face not only with the general considera- 
tions involved in any subject, but also with the minute 
points which are liable to escape notice. Even lectures on 
philosophy are sometimes given in the way of questions 
and answers, thus giving precision in the points involved 
and enabling the reader as well as the student to retain 
them the more readily in the memory. 

This principle, which has played so important a part in 
other departments, has a special fitness in relation to the 
information concerning the life and history of the Church. 
Modern Church movements have become exceedingly com- 
plex and are scarcely understood even by the more intel- 
ligent members of the Church. The various benevolent 
organizations of the Church, as to their origin and pur- 
pose, are not always fully appreciated because of a want of 
information. How to place the great facts of the Church 
within a small compass, and yet with sufficient fullness to 
make them clear to the reader, is an important problem. 


We think the author has succeeded in the task to which 


he has set himself. 
The questions which he asks and answers are all im- 
portant questions, and anyone who will study them will 
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become acquainted with all the great interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the foundations of its his- 
tory, the development of the Church councils, and the 
progress of the kingdom of God through its instru- 
mentality. We have no space to give specimens, but one 
can scarcely open the book at any page where he will not 
find some important question for which he is glad to find 
an answer. The first question, “What is Methodism?” is 
followed by the question, “Who was the founder and chief 
promoter of Methodism?” The author then proceeds to 
present the history of Methodism and its institutions down 
to the present time after the Socratic method. 

The accuracy of the book deserves commendation. The 
labor involved in gathering the facts must have been im- 
mense. There are many of the points on which there have 
been conflicting statements, and great historical sagacity 
as well as industry has been needed to sift these statements 
and to reach conclusions which can be placed in a concise 
and accurate form. A small question and a brief answer 
often involve great toil and care. The author of this book 
shows on every page the results of painstaking investiga- 
tion. 

It will also bear the character of an encyclopedia con- 
cerning the Methodist Episcopal Church and the branches 
which have gone out from it. Here will be found the 
causes which have produced separations in the Church and 
the development of the several branches of Methodism put 
in a brief space. The questions and answers on these points 
will show one very important fact, namely, that the differ- 
ences between the several branches of our common Meth- 
odism are not fundamental. They are concerning matters 
of Church government, not concerning matters of doctrine 
or duty. The heart of our entire Methodism beats as one. 
This has been shown in the different ecumenical councils, 
which are also discussed by the author in a series of ques- 
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tions. The grand purpose of early Methodism “to spread 
scriptural holiness” and the deep evangelical spirit in which 
the Church originated are the essentials not only of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but of all who are known by 


_ the general name of Methodists. 


We do not hesitate to commend this book to our preach- 
ers and people as a handy volume for reference, and also 
a volume suitable for instruction on the history and de- 
velopment of Methodism in our Epworth Leagues and in 
our Sunday schools. We are confident that its wide 
circulation would promote alike loyalty to the great funda- 
_ mental principles of Methodism, which we believe to be the 
principles of historic Christianity, and also serve to educate 
our people in the facts which are so vital to the welfare 
of the kingdom of God. 

Henry A. Bortz. 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N. J. 





CHAPTER I 
WESLEY AND HARLY METHODISM 


1. What is Methodism? 

It is a name applied to a distinct form of Church life and 
polity which grew out of the great revivah of religion that 
occurred in the eighteenth century, and by which the Prot- 
estant churches among the English-speaking people were 
aroused to a higher and purer spiritual life. 

2. Who was the founder and chief promoter of 
Methodism? 

John Wesley. He had many helpers, but he was the 
inspirer of the movement and its great organizer and leg- 
islator. By his wisdom, piety, and zeal, under God, the 
fruits of the great revival were conserved and brought into 
distinct ecclesiastical form. 


3. Where and when was John Wesley born? 

In the village of Epworth, Lincolnshire, England, June 
17, 1703. 

4. Who were his parents? 

Samuel and Susannah Wesley. His fitted ® was the 
learned, laborious, and godly rector of the Epworth parish 
from about 1696 to his death in 1735. Susannah Wesley 
was the daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, a celebrated 
Nonconformist minister; she was distinguished by great 
intelligence, sound judgment, varied learning, and deep 
piety. 

5. What tmpressive incident occurred in Wes- 
ley’s childhood? 

He barely escaped death by fire in the burning of the 
rectory, February 9, 1709. The family escaped from the . 
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building, leaving him asleep. The father, after several 
vain attempts at rescue, deeming him lost, fell upon his 
knees and commended the child’s soul to God. John was 
awakened by the noise and ran to the window. There he 
was seen by the people and rescued by a man who stood 
upon the shoulders of another. A moment later the roof 
fell in. - 


6. What was the effect of this on the minds of 
his parents? 

The father exclaimed: “Come, neighbors, let us kneel 
down. Let us give thanks to God! He has given me all 
my eight children; let the house go, I am rich enough.” 
His mother declared that God had some special work for 
her son to do, and that he should be carefully trained and 
prepared to fulfill all the divine purposes. 


7. What effect did it produce upon his own 
mind in after years? 

He always remembered his deliverance with gratitude, 
and in commemoration placed under one of his portraits 
an engraving of a house in flames, with the motto, “Is not 
this a brand plucked out of the burning?” 


8. Where was Wesley educated? 

First at home, by his mother, who enforced the most 
rigid discipline and was exact and methodical in her teach- 
ing. At ten and a half years he was sent to the Charter- 
house School, in London. Wesley loved this school, and 
visited it once a year as long as he lived. From thence, 
at seventeen, he went to Christ Church College, Oxford 
University, where he remained until he was twenty-two. 


9. What collegiate honors did he obtain? 

He was elected fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, in 
1726, and obtained the degree of master of arts in 1727. 
While in college he maintained a reputation for superior 
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scholarship, and during his whole life was as eminent for 
learning as for piety. 


10. In what Church was he reared? 


‘In the Church of England, in which his father was an 
able and learned minister. 


- 11. When was he ordained to the ministry? 

After serious and devout examination of his own heart 
and seeking counsel of his father and mother, he was or- 
dained deacon in 1725, and elder or priest in 1728, accord- 
ing to the rites and usages of the Church of England, by 
Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford, and afterward Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In unbroken communion with this Church 
he lived and died. 


(12. What were the scenes of his first ministerial 
labor? 


His first sermon was preached in the village of South 
Leigh. He soon became his father’s curate, and for about 
' two years preached in the parishes of Epworth and Wroote, 
in Lincolnshire. He was then recalled to Oxford to per- 
form the duties of his fellowship. 


13. What young men, afterward known as the 
‘6 Oxford Methodists,’? were associated with him? 


The more prominent were Charles Wesley, George White- 
field, Benjamin Ingham, and James Hervey. They did not 
all adhere to John Wesley in the later development of his 
work; but some who did and some who did not will for- 
ever occupy a high position in the history of the Christian 
Church. 


14. What were their varied fields of usefulness? 

They endeavored to win fellow-students to a studious 

and virtuous life and to obtain a thorough knowledge of 

the Scriptures in the original tongues. They visited the 

sick, took charge of schools for the poor, taught in the 
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parish workhouses, preached in the prisons, and labored 
to better the condition of the prisoners. 


15. Where did Wesley go as a missionary? 

He was sent by “The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts” to Georgia, North America, 
in 1735. He expected to labor as chaplain to the infant 
colony and for the conversion of the Indians. 

16. By whom was he accompanied? 

By his brother Charles, Benjamin Ingham, and Charles 
Delamotte. David Nitschmann, Bishop of the Moravian 
Church, with about thirty Moravian emigrants, were their 
fellow passengers. 

17. How did the conduct of the Moravians im- 
press Wesley? 

He was deeply moved by the evidence they gave of con- 
stant communion with God and of a Christlike spirit, 
being meek, quiet, and forgiving. He saw their tranquillity 
in a raging storm, the men, women, and even children 
manifesting no fear of death, but trusting in God most im- 
plicitly. This deeply impressed him. 

18. How did this intercourse affect his after life? 

It seems providential that he should have met them at 
this stage of his experience. He sought further instruc- 
tion from them in the deep experimental truths of the 
Bible, and they helped to lead him into the clear light of 
the gospel, and to prepare him for his great career. 

19. When did Wesley return to England? 

He sailed in December, 1737, landing at Deal, England, 
February 1, 1738. This was the only time he ever visited 
the New World. 

20. Was he successful in his missionary labors? 

His path was rough and thorny, made so by his enemies, 
who knew nothing of vital godiiness. Judged by the 
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standard then in vogue, he was not successful; but in the 
true estimation of such men as Whitefield he was preémi- 
nently so. Wesley was himself greatly profited by the 
discipline of trial and by the instructions of the Moravians. 
His two years in Georgia were among the most fruitful of 
his life. 

21. How did Wesley regard his own spiritual 
state at that time? 

His view was not cheerful or hopeful. He looked upon 
himself as a servant of God, but did not know the priv- 
ileges and enjoyment of sonship by adoption. At a later 
period, reviewing this matter, he said, “I had even then the 
faith of a servant, though not that of a son,” and after 
mature consideration he concluded he had had, even then, a 
right to think himself a child of God and an heir of heaven. 


22. At what time was he brought into a clear 
experience of pardon and adoption? 

On May 24, 1738, at five o’clock in the morning, he 
opened his Bible on these words: “Whereby are given unte 
us exceeding great and precious promises: that by these 
ye might be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption that is in the world through lust.” On 
leaving home he opened on the text, “Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” In the afternoon he went to 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, where the anthem was full of com- 
fort. At night he went to @ society meeting in Alders- 
gate Street, where Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans was read. During this reading Wesley experienced 
an amazing change. He writes: “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, in Christ alone, for 
salvation; and an assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death; and I then testified openly to all 
there what I now first felt in my heart.” 
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23. Where did Methodism originate? 
In Oxford University, England, in the society of young 
ministers and students known as the “Holy Club.” 


24. What does Wesley say as to its origin? 

He refers its origin to three distinct periods. He says, 
“The first rise of Methodism, so called, was in November, 
1729, when four of us met together at Oxford; the second 
was at Savannah in April, 1736, when twenty or thirty per- 
sons met at my house; the last was at London on this day. 
(May 1, 1738), when forty or fifty of us agreed to meet 
together every Wednesday evening in order to a free con- 
versation begun and ended with singing and prayer.” 


25. Should this be regarded as a meeting of a 
Methodist society? 

Tt was one of several incidents that led to the organiza- 
tion of the Methodist societies, but was itself connected 
with the Moravians, and cannot with propriety be regarded 
as a meeting of the original Methodist society, as Metho- 
dism is now understood. 


26. What was the origin of the **‘United Society’’ 
of Methodists? 

“In the latter end of the year 1739 eight or ten persons 
who appeared to be deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly 
groaning for redemption, came to Mr. Wesley in London. 
They desired, as did two or three more the next day, that 
he would spend some time with them in prayer, and advise 
them how to flee from the wrath to come, which they 
saw continually hanging over their heads. That he might 
have more time for this great work, he appointed a day 
when they might all come together; which from thence- 
forward they did every week, namely, on Thursday, in the 
evening. To these, and as many more as desired to join 
with them (for their number increased daily), he gave 
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those advices from time to time which he judged most 
needful for them; and they always concluded their meet- 
ing with prayer suited to their several necessities. 

“This was the rise of the United Society, first in Eu- 
rope, and then in America.” 


27. How is such a society described? 

“Such @ society is no other than ‘a company of men 
having the form and seeking the power of godliness, united 
in order to pray together, to receive the word of exhorta- 
tion, and to watch over one another in love, that they may 
help each other to work out their salvation.’ ” 


28. Why did Wesley organize these societies? 


It was not his design to form a new religious sect. He 
considered all those in the societies members of the Church 
of England. His object was to revive the state of religion 
in that Church; but he well knew that, unless those who 
professed salvation were brought together to assist one an- 
_ other in keeping alive the fire lit in their hearts it must 
soon die. 


Ff 29. What is the origin of the name ‘ Metho- 
dist’’? 

It was not coined in the first instance to describe the 
members of the “Holy Club” at Oxford. In the time of the 
Roman emperor Nero the term methodicus (“methodical” 
or “methodist”’) had been applied to the members of a sect 
of physicians who prescribed certain “methods” of dieting 
for the cure of ali diseases. In England the name “Meth- 
odist” had been in restricted use for a hundred years, 
especially to designate a class of Nonconformist contro- 
versialists, on account of their views respecting the method 
of man’s justification before God. About the time of the 
Wesleys a class of high Calvinistic divines also bore the 
title. 

17 
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830. What is the origin of its modern use to desig- 
nate a religious body? 

It was first applied to Charles Wesley in jest by a fellow 
student, then to all who associated with the Wesleys, be- 
cause of their serious deportment and methodical habits of 
study and life. 


31. Why was the name perpetuated? 

It was quaint and peculiarly applicable to them. As it 
conveyed no real stigma it was early adopted. Though 
often used reproachfully to express enthusiasm or fanati- 
cism, it has become the acknowledged name of one of the 
largest branches of the Church of Christ. 

32. When and where was the first place of wor- 
ship built by the Methodists? 

The Wesleys were excluded from the pulpits of the Es- 
tablished Church, and their converts were denied the sacra- 
ments. They therefore began to build chapels of their 
own. The first was built in Bristol, England, in 1739. 
“Wesley took possession of a piece of ground in the 
Horse Fair, Bristol, and began to build a room large 
enough to contain the societies of Nicholas Street and 
Baldwin Street.” 

33. What was the first chapel in London? 

- That designated as the Foundery, so called because the 
building had once been used as a place for casting cannon. 
Wesley first preached there Sunday, November 11, 1739, 
to seven or eight thousand people. It was then “a vast, 
uncouth heap of ruins.” Wesley secured it, and it was - 
soon fitted up as a place for regular worship, and opened 
July 23, 1740. 

34. By what special means was Methodism 
propagated? 

By the itinerancy and the circuit system, which are spe- 
cial features of Wesleyanism. The itinerancy is the op- 
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posite of a settled pastorate; a system by which pastors are 
changed by the appointing power as circumstances may 
require. Thus the rural districts, as well as the populous 
towns and cities, were reached. Clergymen of the Church 
of England who were Methodists were enabled to preach in 
many places near their own parishes on week days, so that 
large districts were speedily evangelized. 

35. What agency supplemented the labors of the 
clergy? 

Laymen expounded the word and exhorted the people, 
but did not administer the sacraments. Many did noble 
service in the cause of God; and the Holy Ghost bore 
witness to the validity of their ministry, though it was 
_ without episcopal ordination. 


36. Who were the first local preachers? cs. 
John Cennick and Thomas Maxfield. Cennick was con- 
verted in 1737 and at once commenced preaching, but not 
by the authority of Wesley. In 1739 he preached at 
Kingswood with Wesley’s encouragement. In a few years 
he left Wesley and went with the Whitefield Methodists. 
He was a godly, zealous, and useful man. He died in 

1755. 

37. How have Cennick’s name and influence 
been perpetuated in the Church? 

By some of his beautiful and well-known hymns, espe- 
cially those in our Hymnal numbered 306 (“Jesus, my 
‘all, to heaven is gone”), 532 (“Thou dear Redeemer, 
dying Lamb”), and 547 (“Children of the heavenly 
King”). 

838. What of Thomas Maxfield? 

He was converted in Bristol in 1739, and was the first 
of Wesley’s own converts who became a local preacher. 
Appointed by Wesley to read the Scriptures to the society 
at the Foundery, he began to preach in Wesley’s absence. 
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Wesley hastened home to stop him, but was counseled by 
his mother to hear before he reproved him, “for,” said 
she, “he is as surely called of God to preach as you are.” 
Wesley heard and approved. Maxfield afterward left the 
Methodists and preached in an Independent chapel. 


39. What of Joseph Humphreys? 

Wesley said that Joseph Humphreys was the first lay 
preacher who assisted him in England, in the year 1738. 
This was before the “United Society” was organized, and 
must have been in connection with the Moravians in Fetter 
Lane. 


40. Who were Wesley’s chief helpers among the 
clergy of the Established Church? 


His brother Charles Wesley, John Fletcher. George 
Whitefield, and Thomas Coke, LL.D. 


41. Who was the great poet of Methodism? 

Charles Wesley, whose hymns are among the noblest in 
any language. Many believe that “no other name in 
British sacred lyric poetry can be mentioned with Charles 
Wesley.” An eminent writer on hymnology has said, “He 
is great among poets and prince of English hymnists.” 


42. What are considered his greatest hymns? 

First of all in the heart of the Church is “Jesus, Lover 
of my soul.” This is “the essence of a thousand hymns 
and prayers.” It touches the heart of the world and will 
live as long as the English language is spoken. The hymn 
beginning, “Come, O thou Traveler unknown,” is one of 
his masterpieces. The hymn beginning, “Stand the om- 
nipotent decree!” Southey calls the finest lyric in the Eng- 
lish language. 


43. Where are these hymns found? 


In nearly all the principal collections for worship. In 
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the Methodist Hymnal they are numbered, respectively, 
463, 511, and 598. 


44. Who was the principal polemic and greatest 
theological writer of early Methodism? 

John Fletcher, a Swiss by birth, but by adoption an Eng- 
lishman. His most celebrated works were his Checks to 
Antinomianism, which have probably been more extensively 
read than any polemical writings of any age. He was a 
man of deep piety, intense zeal, and great benevolence, 
living in constant communion with God and reflecting the 
character of Christ. 


45. Who was the great preacher of early Meth- 
odism? 

George Whitefield, a natural-born orator, whose intense 
nature was set on fire with love for God and man. The 
effects of his preaching were marvelous. His oratory was 
of the highest order, and men of the most diverse charac- | 
ter, such as Franklin, Hume, and John Newton, have borne 
testimony to its beauty and effectiveness. Perhaps no 
preacher in the whole Christian era has surpassed him. 
He was the first among Methodists to adopt open-air 
preaching ; and in this he influenced Wesley. This marks 
a distinct epoch in Methodism. 


46. Who was the organizer and chief promoter 
of the first Methodist missions? 

Dr. Thomas Coke, a minister of the Church of England, 
who was driven from his parish because of his zeal and 
fidelity and became one of Wesley’s most efficient coad- 
jutors. He was small of stature, but great of soul. He 
organized numerous missions, spent a large fortune in their 
support, and begged for them from door to door. In 1814, 
when a veteran of nearly seventy years, he started for India 
to found a mission, but died on the way and was buried in 
the Indian Ocean. 
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47. Did Methodism prevail to any great extent 
during Wesley’s lifetime? 

It had become established in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the British colonies, and in the United States. It had 
spread more or less wherever the English language was 
spoken. 

48. What were the statistics of Methodism at the 
time of Wesley’s death? 

In 1790, a little before his death, there were 244 circuits, 
541 itinerant preachers, and 134,549 members. 

49. Were the preachers and their gospel message 
kindly received? 

On the contrary, the preachers were persecuted, suffer- 
ing the loss of property and good name, even meeting with 
personal violence. But they took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods, knowing that they had in heaven a better and 
an enduring inheritance. 

50. Where and when did Wesley die? 

In his own house, which stood in connection with City 


Road Chapel, London, on Wednesday, March 2, 1791, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. 


51. What were his last words? 

Among his last words were these, twice repeated: “The 
best of all is, God is with us.” His last distinct utterance 
was, “Farewell”; and then, as Joseph Bradford, his faith- 
ful traveling companion, was repeating, “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
and this heir of glory shall come in,” his soul passed into 
the heavens. 


52. What immediately followed? 
His friends standing around his bed sang, 
“Waiting to receive thy spirit, 
Lo! the Saviour stands above; 
Shows the purchase of his merit, 
Reaches out the crown of love,” 
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Then all knelt and prayed that the mantle of the ascended 
Elijah might rest upon his followers. 


53. What was Wesley’s personal Rhpearinice? 

His stature was low and small, his step firm, and his ap- 
pearance vigorous and muscular. He had a clear, smooth 
forehead, an aquiline nose, an eye the brightest and most 
piercing that can be conceived. In his countenance and 
demeanor there was a cheerfulness mingled with gravity 
and every mark of the most serene tranquillity. In his 
later years a head as white as snow gave him an air at 
once primitive and apostolic. 

54. What opinions of him have been expressed 
by great thinkers and writers. 

Southey considered him one of the greatest and purest 
of men. Macaulay described him as “a man whose elo- 
quence and logical acuteness might have rendered him 
eminent in literature, whose genius for government was 
not inferior to that of Richelieu, and who, whatever his 
errors may have been, devoted all his powers in defiance 
- of obloquy and derision to what he considered as the highest 
good of his species.” Buckle styles him “the first of theo- 
logical statesmen.” Dr. Dobbin wrote, “A greater poet 
may rise than Homer or Milton, a greater theologian than 
Calvin, a greater philosopher than Bacon, a greater drama- 
tist than any of ancient or modern fame; but a more 
py eeecibed revivalist of the churches than John Wesley, 
never.” 

55. What distinguished honor has, in. recent 
times, been accorded him? 

A memorial tablet, by permission of Dean Stanley, has 
been placed in Westminster Abbey—a recognition by 
England of the greatness of one of her noblest sons. 
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56. Who introduced Methodism to America? 

Philip Embury and Barbara Heck, emigrants from Ire- 
land. Embury, who landed in New York in 1760, was the 
first class leader and local preacher on the American con- 
tinent. This was the germ from which has sprung Ameri- 
can Methodism. 


57. By what circumstance was Embury moved 
to religious activity? 

Barbara Heck saw some of her friends at a game of 
cards, and her soul was aroused at what she deemed a sin- 
ful act; seizing the cards, she threw them into the fire, 
warned the players of their danger, went to Philip Embury 
and appealed to him to shake off his apathy and preach 
the Word of God to the people. 


58. How were Methodist doctrines dissemi- 
nated? 

Philip Embury began to preach in New York city in 
1766; about the same time Robert Strawbridge, another 
local preacher from Ireland, preached in Maryland. Thus, 
almost simultaneously in two colonies the- doctrines of 
Methodism were proclaimed and societies formed. 

59. What British soldier helped much in the 
work? : 

Captain Thomas Webb, a brave and loyal soldier, a man 
of education and wealth. He was, with Washington, one 
of the few officers who survived the terrible slaughter at 
the battle known as “Braddock’s Defeat,” in 1755; at the 
storming of Louisburg, Cape Breton, in 1758, he lost an 
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eye and was nearly killed; and he served with Wolfe at the 
taking of Quebec. He was converted under Wesley in 
1765, at once became a local preacher of more than ordi- 
nary talent, and was very zealous in the cause of God. 


60. What message did the societies send to Wes- 
ley? : . 

They desired that he should send them a preacher—“if 
possible, a man of wisdom, of sound faith, and a good dis- 
ciplinarian, one whose heart and soul are in the work.” 
They entreated him, “for the good of thousands,” to send 
one at once. 


61. Who were the first preachers sent to help the 
societies in America? 

Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, who embarked 
at Bristol and, after a voyage of nine weeks, landed at 
Gloucester Point, near Philadelphia, October 24, 1769: 


62. What were the character and services. of 
Richard Boardman? « 

He was a devout man, greatly beloved by all who knew 
him. After several years of faithful service he returned, in 
1774, to England, and continued his itinerant labors until 
he died in 1782. 


63. What became of Joseph Pilmoor? — 

During the troublous times preceding the American 
Revolution he returned to England and preached under 
Wesley. After peace was declared he came again to 
America, was ordained in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and. for many years preached in New York and Philadel- 
phia. He died July 24, 1825, full of years and honor. 


64. What success attended the labors of George 
Whitefield in America? 
He won many and great victories, and his zealous and 
successful labors prepared the way for Wesley’s preachers. 
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He crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, the last time about 
a month later than Boardman and Pilmoor. He died in 
Newburyport, Mass., September 30, 1770. 


65. Who responded to the call for help a little 
later than this? 

Francis Asbury and Richard Wright embarked at Bristol 
September 4, 1771, and after a voyage of more than fifty 
days landed in Philadelphia. Thomas Rankin, George 
Shadford, and Joseph Yearbry came in 1773. 


66. What success did Methodism have in the 
colonies at that early time? 

From the first it seemed adapted to the country and its 
institutions. Its freedom from ritualistic forms and the 
broadness of its doctrinal teaching commended it to a 
people who loved the principles of an enlightened democ- 
racy and were endeavoring to establish them. It there- 
fore had a rapid and steady growth in all parts of the 
land. 


67. What relation did American Methodists sus- 
tain to Mr. Wesley? 

They acknowledged him as their head and submitted to 
his authority. 


68. Where and when was the first Conference 
held in America? 

In Philadelphia, June, 1773. There were ten preachers 
present, all Europeans but one—William Watters. The 
aggregate number of members was 1,160. 


69. Who was the first native American Metho- 
dist itinerant? 
The name of William Watters appears in the list of ap- 
pointments at the first American Conference, and to him 
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is now conceded the distinction of being the first native 
American itinerant of Methodism. 


70. What is his history in brief? 

He was born in Baltimore County, Md., October 16, 
1751, and was converted in his twentieth year. He was 
received on trial in the first American Conference in 1773, 
located in 1783, entered Conference again in 1786, located 
again the same year, but reéntered Conference in 1801, 
and continued until 1806, when he became too feeble for 
the itinerancy. In 1782 he published a biography of his 
brother-in-law, William Adams, a young Methodist 
preacher of Virginia. This is considered by some the first 
literary product of American Methodism. He published 
his own autobiography in 1806, and died in 1827. 


71. What became of the Methodist preachers 
sent to America by Wesley? 

During the Revolutionary struggle partisan animosities 
engendered bitter prejudices, and native Englishmen were 
suspected of sympathy with the mother country, if not of 
treason against the colonies. Because of this all, except 
Francis Asbury, returned to England a little before or 
during the Revolution. 


72. How did Asbury fare during that exciting 
period? 

He acted with great prudence and caution, but was sus- 
pected of unfriendliness to the cause of the patriots. He 
found it necessary to retire a while from public life, and 
found an asylum in the house of his friend, Judge White, 
of Delaware, until the severity of the revolutionary storm 
was past. 

73. What progress did Methodism make during 
that stormy time? 


Though many of the preachers were persecuted and 
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some were imprisoned, the good work prospered and 
Methodism increased. 


74. What great controversy agitated the socie- 
ties at that time? 

That in regard.to the administration of the sacraments, 
some contending that the societies should receive them 
from their own preachers, though these were without ordi- 
nation, and others that they should not. 


75. How had the sacraments been provided for 
the Methodists before that time? 

The preachers had organized societies, like their brethren 
in England, and had depended for the sacraments on the 
ministers of the English-Church located in the colonies. At 
their first Conference in 1773 they had agreed that “every 
preacher who acts in connection with Mr. Wesley and the 
brethren who labor in America is strictly to avoid adminis- 
tering the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 


76. Why was this rule not satisfactory? 

Because most of the English clergy had fled from the 
country during the Revolution, and the people were nearly 
all deprived of the rites and sacraments of religion. 


77. How was the controversy settled? 

All agreed to suspend the administration of the sacra- 
ments until the advice of Wesley could be obtained. The 
question was finally solved by the organization of the so- 
cieties into an independent Church. 


78. What authority governed the American so- 
cieties prior to the organization of the Church? 

Wesley exercised supreme authority over preachers and 
people, and the doctrines and discipline contained in the 
Minutes of the English Conference were the rule of faith 
and conduct for all who labored in connection with him 
in America. 
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79. What powers and prerogatives pad the An- 
nual Conferences? 

All the rules adopted by them were in strict harmony 
with those sent out by Mr. Wesley. The separate Con- 
ference sessions were considered adjourned meetings of 
the undivided ministry; the enactments of no one session 
were binding till they had been virtually adopted at all the 
other Conference sessions of the same ecclesiastical year 
and had thus become the expression of a majority of the 
ministry. 

80. Where had the achievements of Methodism 
been chiefly won? 

To a large extent in New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, but more especially in Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. It was also rapidly extending South and West. 


81. Who was the principal agent in spreading 
_ the work in New Jersey? 

Benjamin Abbott, a man of humble origin, without edu- 
cation, but full of the Holy Ghost, and mighty in the 
Scriptures. Most extraordinary physical effects followed 
his preaching, great good was done, and the doctrines of 
Methodism were widely spread. 


82. What did Methodism accomplish in Dela- 
ware and Maryland? 

Those States proved to be among the most fruitful fields 
in which Methodism was ever planted. In many places it 
changed the whole aspect of things, making the moral 
desert blossom like the rose. 


83. To what hardships were the preachers sub- 
jected? 

They were persecuted, beaten, imprisoned, and other- 
wise maltreated ; but God sustained them, and their suffer- 
ings seemed to stimulate them to greater sacrifices for 
Christ. They preached to multitudes through the grated 
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windows of the prisons, and hundreds, white and black, 
masters and slaves, heard the gospel and were converted. 


84. Who were the great men of this period? 

Francis Asbury was the leader, but he had worthy 
helpers. Among these were Freeborn Garrettson, zeal- 
ous, untiring, and powerful as a preacher; Caleb B. Pedi- 
cord, “dead to the world and much devoted to God”; John 
Tunnell, “an apostolic man”; Thomas Ware, one of the 
founders of Methodism in Tennessee and western North 
Carolina; William Gill, whom Dr. Benjamin Rush pro- 
nounced “the greatest divine he ever heard”; and many 
others whose record is on high. 


' 85. What severed the societies in America from 
Wesley and English Methodism? 

The Revolutionary War and the independence of the 
United States. All the preachers sent out by Wesley had 
returned except Asbury; but the Church prospered and 
rapidly increased in numbers. God raised up a native 
ministry inured to the hardships of frontier life and en- 
tirely consecrated to God. A consciousness of strength and 
a feeling of independence had been developed, and the 
societies were better able to stand alone than at any former 
period. 
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86. Why were the societies in America organ- 
ized as an independent Church? 

The independence of the United States having been ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain, there were no political or 
ecclesiastical bonds binding together the two countries. It 
was, therefore, deemed best that the societies in America 


- should be free from the jurisdiction of the Methodists in 


_ England. 


87. What provision did Wesley make for such 


an organization? 


After due deliberation and consultation he called Dr. 
Thomas Coke and the Rev. James Creighton, presbyters 
of the Church of England, to meet Richard Whatcoat, 
Thomas Vasey, and himself at Bristol. There, on the first 
day of September, 1784, assisted by Coke and Creighton, 
Wesley ordained Vasey and Whatcoat deacons and, on 
the next day, elders. He-also ordained Dr. Thomas Coke 
superintendent or bishop of the Methodist societies in 
America. 

88. What reasons did Wesley assign for his 
action? 

The following letter explains his action. As it is one of 
the most important historic documents in possession of the 
Church we give it in full: 

“BRISTOL, September 10, 1784. 

“4, By a very uncommon train of providences many of 


the provinces of North America are totally disjoined from 
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the British empire and erected into independent States. 
The English government has no authority over them, 
either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over the states 
of Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, 
partly by the Congress, partly by the State Assemblies. 
But no one either exercises or claims any ecclesiastical au- 
thority at all. In this peculiar situation some thousands of 
the inhabitants of these States desire my advice; and in 
compliance with their desire I have drawn up a little 
sketch. 

“2. Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church con- 
vinced me many years ago that bishops and presbyters are 
the same order, and consequently have the same right to 
ordain. For many years I have been importuned from 
time to time to exercise this right by ordaining part of our 
traveling preachers. But I have still refused, not only for 
peace’ sake, but because I was determined as little as pos- 
sible to violate the established order of the national Church 
to which I belonged. 

“3. But the case is widely different between England 
and North America. Here there are bishops who have a 
legal jurisdiction; in America there are none, and but few 
parish ministers; so that for some hundred miles together 
there is none either to baptize or to administer the Lord’s 
Supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; and 
I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order and 
invade no man’s right by appointing and sending laborers 
into the harvest. 

“4. I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Francis Asbury to be joint superintendents over our breth- 
ren in North America; as also Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing 
and administering the Lord’s Supper. . . . 

“5, If anyone will point out a more rational and scrip- 
tural way of feeding and guiding those poor sheep in the 
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wilderness I will gladly embrace it. At present I cannot 
see any better method than that I have taken. 

“6. It has, indeed, been proposed to desire the English 
bishops to ordain part of our preachers for America. But 
to this I object: (1) I desired the Bishop of London to 
ordain one only, but could not prevail. (2) If they con- 
sented, we know the slowness of their proceedings; but the 
matter admits of no delay. (3) If they would ordain them 
now they would likewise expect to govern them. And how 
grievously would this entangle us! (4) As our American 
brethren are now totally disentangled both from the state 
and from the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them 
again either with the one or the other. They are now at 

- full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the primi- 
tive Church. And we judge it best that they should stand 

fast in that liberty wherewith God has so strangely made 
them free. JOHN WESLEY.” 


89. What course did Dr. Coke then take? 

He at once proceeded with Vasey and Whatcoat to the 
United States, landing in New York November 3, 1784. 
He went on to Philadelphia and Delaware, where he met 
Francis Asbury and acquainted him with the important 
measures Wesley had sent him to inaugurate. 

90. Where did Coke and Asbury first meet and 
what important event then took place? 

At Barratt’s Chapel, in Delaware, November 14, 1784. 
The time and place are both memorable, as arrangements 
were then made for the organization of the Church. The 
occasion was a quarterly meeting. Thirty or forty infants 
and seven adults were baptized, and the Lord’s Supper ad- 
ministered to five or six hundred people. The service was 
conducted by Coke and Whatcoat. This was the first time 
the ordinances had been administered by ordained Meth- 


odist preachers. 
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91. Where and when was the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church organized? 

At a Conference called by Coke and Asbury, which met 
in Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, Md., December 24, 
1784, and closed January 2, 1785. It is known in history 
as the “Christmas Conference.” 


92. Was the Christmas Conference of 1784 a 
General Conference? 

It was. All the preachers were called; but some by 
reason of distance did not receive the notification in time. 
Others were hindered by illness. LHighty-three were en- 
titled to attend, and about sixty were present. This Con- 
ference in importance stands alone; but in numbering 
the General Conferences historians begin with that of 
1792. 


93. What was the numerical strength of Metho- 
dism in the United States at that time? 

There. were 104 traveling preachers and 18,000 com- 
municant members. 


94. What action did the Conference take as to 
the organization of an independent Church? 

Asbury says: “It was agreed to organize ourselves into 
an episcopal Church and to have superintendents, elders, 
and deacons.” 


95. What action did the Conference take as to 
Dr. Coke’s superintendency? 

They ratified Wesley’s appointment and ordination of 
Dr. Coke by unanimously electing him superintendent. 


96. What was the action of the Conference in 
regard to Asbury? ‘ 

He was also unanimously elected superintendent. “On 
the second day of the Conference he was ordained deacon, 
on Sunday, the third day, elder, and on Monday was con- 
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secrated bishop by Dr. Coke and the presbyters, Vasey and 
Whatcoat ; Otterbein, of the German Reformed Church, the 
friend of Asbury, assisting in the service. 


97. What authority had the Conference for 
these proceedings? 

They were according to Wesley’s intentions and instruc- 
tions. This has never been questioned by any recognized 
authority. in Methodism. Wesley justified himself in the 
ordination of Dr. Coke by an appeal to the practices of 
the primitive Church, as shown in the writings of Lord 
King. 

98. What was the effect of this action on the 
status of the societies? 

They were thus constituted an episcopal Church in 
form and fact. The Minutes of the Conference of 1785 
say: “Therefore, at this Conference, we formed ourselves 
into an independent Church; and, following the counsel 
of Mr. John Welsey, who recommended the episcopal mode 
of church government, we thought it best to become an 
episcopal Church, making the episcopal office elective, and 
the elected superintendent or bishop amenable to the body 
of ministers and preachers.” 


99. What position do these proceedings give the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

It takes precedence of all other Churches in America in 
date of organization after the Revolution. The Methodist 
bishops were the first bishops, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was the first episcopal Church, in the New World. 


100. How did the Methodist Episcopal Church 
show its loyalty to the new constitutional govern- 
ment and the first President of the United States? 

At the New York Conference of 1789 an address to 
Washington, as President of the United States, was pre- 
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pared, and on May 29 it was presented by the bishops, 
being read by Bishop Asbury. It was characterized by 
wisdom, loyalty, and affection for the government and 
President. Washington’s reply was cordial, sincere, and 
appreciative. 


101. Why were our first bishops called superin- 
tendents? 

“Superintendent” is the word used by Wesley in the 
letter of instructions given by him to Dr. Coke: “I have 
accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury 
to be joint superintendents over our brethren in North 
America.” The words “superintendent” and “bishop” 
were used synonymously, as appears in the Minutes of the 
Conference of 1785, where this sentence occurs: “We 
thought it best to become an episcopal Church, making 
the episcopal office elective, and the elected superintendent, 
or bishop, amenable to the body of ministers and preach- 
ers.” 


102. Why was the change made? 


The following footnote appears in the Minutes for 1785, 
which may have been inserted when the Minutes were col- 
lected and published in 1794: “As the translators of our 
version of the Bible have used the English word ‘bishop’ 
instead of ‘superintendent, it has been thought by us that — 
it would appear more scriptural to adopt their term 
‘bishop.’ ” 


103. When was the title ‘‘ superintendent”? dis- 
continued? 

During the year 1787 Mr. Asbury revised and reprinted 
the Discipline, giving it a new and improved form. In 
this revision he changed the term “superintendent” to 
“bishop” without authority from the Conference. At the 
next Conference, in 1788, a majority of the preachers 
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agreed to the change, and it has ever since remained in 
common use. 


_ 104. What provision did Wesley make for the 
order of public worship? 

He prepared and sent by Dr. Coke the Sunday Service 
of the Methodists in North America.. It contained a liturgy 
abridged from that of the Church of England, a collection 
of psalms and hymns, “The Form and Manner of Making 

and Ordaining of Superintendents, Elders, and Deacons,” 
the Articles of Religion, and the General Rules. 


105. To what extent was this used by the 
Church? 
_ It was used to some extent in cities and large towns, but 
was never generally adopted. After a few years it was laid 
aside, and has never been used in public worship since. 


106. Did the early Methodist preachers in Amer- 
ica wear gowns and bands? 

The bishops and some of the elders introduced the cus- 
tom, but it was opposed by many of the preachers and 
private members as needless. After a short time it was 
given up, and has never been resumed. 


107. What was the salary of a preacher at that 
time? 

Sixty-four dollars, and the same amount for his wife, 
with sixteen dollars for each child under six years, and 
twenty-two for each child above six and under eleven. 
They were forbidden to take any fee or present for mar- 
tiages, baptisms, or funerals. As to marriage fees, this 
rule was rescinded in 1792. 


108. After the Christmas Conference how were 
new laws or regulations enacted? 
The same as before that session, every new measure 
being submitted to each Annual Conference by the bishops, 
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a majority of all the preachers being necessary to its 
validity. 

109. What was the so-called ‘“‘Council’’ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

It was an organization in existence for a few years be- 
fore the establishment of a regular General Conference. 
Its design was to secure the counsel and codperation of 
ministers from all parts of the Church. It consisted of 
the bishops and presiding elders (now called district super- 
intendents)—never less than nine—who were to propose 
whatever they deemed expedient for the interests of the 
Church and the promotion of education. No measure, how- 
ever, could have force in any district until approved by a 
majority of the preachers in all the districts. 


110. How was the Council regarded by the 
Church? 

It was exceedingly unpopular among preachers and peo- 
ple, and was opposed by some of the best minds in the 
Church. It held but two sessions, and gave place to the 
General Conference of 1792. 


111. What constituted a ‘‘General Conference,’’ 
as distinguished from a District or Annual Con- 
ference, in the early history of the Church? 

A General Conference was one to which the preachers 
who had been admitted to full connection were summoned 
and in which they had the right to vote. A District or 
Annual Conference was limited to the preachers in a given 
territory. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCES 

112. Where and when was the first regular Gen- 
eral Conference held? 

In Baltimore, November 1, 1792. The Minutes of this 
Conference were never printed, and the original manuscript 
was lost. Bishop Coke presided. The Discipline. of 1792 
and Lee’s History of the Methodists show the changes that 
were made. 

_ 113. Why was this Conference regarded as im- 
portant? 

The Council had failed ; the necessity of some new mode 
of government was felt; ideas of a delegated General Con- 
ference began to crystallize; and many preachers attended 
believing it would be the last time that all would have a 
right to take part in the deliberations. 


114. For what was this Conference remarkable? 

For a long debate on a measure introduced by James 
O’Kelly, allowing a preacher dissatisfied with his appoint- 
ment as made by the bishop to appeal to the Conference, 
“which should consider and finally determine the matter.” 
The measure was defeated, and the power of the bishops 
remained unchanged. 


115. What course did O’Kelly then take? 

He would not be reconciled to the decision, withdrew 
from the Church with some others who sympathized with 
his views, and never again united with the Methodists. 


116. What was his subsequent history? 
He stirred up divisions and organized his associates 
under the name of “Republican Methodists.” These dis- 
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sensions were disastrous to societies and to souls. O’Kelly 
survived until 1826, and died in his ninety-second year. 


117. What became of the organization he 
formed? 

It was never prosperous. In 1801 the name was changed 
to that of “Christian Church.” It was divided and sub- 
divided, until little was left. In the course of a few years 
it passed out of existence. 


118. What action was taken in 1792 in relation 
to presiding elders? 

The office had been in practical existence for several 
years, but this was the first Conference that took formal 
cognizance of it. It was now legally established and its 
duties defined. 


119. What other measures affecting the Church 
were enacted? 

Regular General Conferences were provided for, and the 
Annual Conferences were designated District Conferences. 
The supernumerary relation was for the first time defined, 
and provision was made for the giving of certificates to 
members removing from one circuit to another and for the 
election, ordination, and trial of bishops and traveling 
preachers. 


120. What spirit characterized the Church at 
that time? 

Intense zeal and activity, followed by great prosperity 
and a rapid spread of the work in all directions. 


121. Where and when was the second General 
Conference held? 

In Baltimore, October 20, 1796. Coke and Asbury were 
both present and presided in turn. There were about one 
hundred and twenty traveling preachers in attendance who 
were members of the Conference. 
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122. In what numbers were the Methodists 
found in the several States of the Union and in 
Canada at this time? 

Province of Maine, 357; New Hampshire, 68; Massa- 
chusetts, 824; Rhode Island, 220; Connecticut, 1,050; 
New York, 4,044; New Jersey, 2,351; Pennsylvania, 3,011; 
Delaware, 2,228; Maryland, 12,416; Virginia, 13,779; 
North Carolina, 8,713; South Carolina, 3,659; Georgia, 
1,174; Tennessee, 546; Kentucky, 1,750; Upper Canada, 
474, Total, 56,664. 


123. How did this compare with former years? 

There was a large decrease, because of divisions created 
by the O’Kelly faction. In three years there had been a 
loss of 10,979 members. 

124. What measures were adopted in 1796 that 
affected the whole Church? 

Six yearly Conferences were formed, no longer to be 
called “District,” but “Annual,” Conferences. This was 
the first time the boundaries of the Conferences were fixed. 


125. How were these Conferences designated? 
As the New England, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virginia, 


South Carolina, and Western Conferences. 


126. What measure was adopted in regard to 
Church property? 

A form of deed was adopted for the-seeurity of church 
buildings and other real estate, vesting the ownership “ 
the societies, to be held for them by their trustees, but 
guaranteeing the use of the pulpits to the authorized min- 
istry.” 

127. What was done for education? 


Much time was occupied in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and “General Rules for the Methodist Seminaries of 


Learning” were adopted. From the standpoint of the 
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present, some of these rules were of superior excellence, 
and others irrational and harmful. 

128. What spirit distinguished these early Con- 
ferences? 

The spirit of deep devotion. Bishop Coke wrote of this 
Conference: “All was unity and love. There was not a 
jarring string among us... . The Lord gave us signal 
proofs of his approbation. On Sunday morning when I 
endeavored to set forth the intercession of Christ seven 
were justified under the sermon and the prayers which suc- 
ceeded it.” 

129. Where and when was the third General 
Conference held? 

In Baltimore, May 6-20, 1800. Bishops Coke and As- 
bury were present. Bishop Asbury sought to be relieved 
of all episcopal duties by resigning his office because of ill 
health, but at the earnest request of the preachers con- 
sented to remain. Of the 287 preachers, 119 were present 
as members of the Conference. 

130. What religious awakening attended the 
sitting of this Conference? 

It was attended by a powerful revival, greater perhaps 
than any that ever occurred at a Conference before or 
since. It was thought that not less than two hundred souls 
were converted. 

131. What important question affecting the 
polity of the Church was brought forward? 

A motion was made that the Annual Conferences be 
authorized to elect their presiding elders. After an ear- 
nest debate the measure was defeated. 


132. What other question agitated the body? 
That of slavery. There was a growing sentiment against 
it, and the lines began to be definitely drawn between its 
apologists and its opponents. 
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133. What were the statistics of the denomina- 
_tion at the close of the eighteenth century? 

There were, in the year 1800, 287 traveling preachers, 
156 of whom were elders, and 64,894 members. 


134. What action was taken as to the episco- 
pacy? 

Because of the failing health of Bishop Asbury and the 
fact that Bishop Coke desired to return to Europe for a 
time, the Conference determined to elect another bishop. 
On the first ballot there was a tie between Richard What- 
coat and Jesse Lee; but the second resulted in the election 
of Whatcoat by a majority of four. 


135. What was done for the support of the 
bishops? 

Up to this time no plan had been provided for their sup- 
port. They had been cared for by private funds and the 
more wealthy societies; but now it became a law that each 
Annual’ Conference should pay its due proportion for their 
support. 

136. What was done for the colored people? 

The bishops were granted leave to ordain colored men 
as deacons, if any were found qualified and had obtained 
the vote of two thirds of the male members of the societies 
to which they belonged, as well as the consent of the 
preachers in charge. Richard Allen, of Philadelphia, was 
the first colored preacher ordained by the Methodists in 
the United States. 

137. Where and when was the fourth General 
Conference held? 

In Baltimore, May 7-23, 1804. The three bishops were 
present. “The records present, for the first time, a list 
of the members, who amounted to 112; five, however, were . 
‘excepted’ as not entitled to vote, not having traveled four 


years.” 
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138. What was necessary to eligibility? 

A preacher must have traveled four years. At the former 
General Conferences all who had traveled two years were 
admitted. 

- 139. What important changes were made in the 
laws that governed the Church? 

The Discipline was revised ; the bishops were directed to 
allow the Annual Conferences to “sit a week at least”; 
the name “Quarterly Meeting Conference” was first 
adopted; and the presiding elder was forbidden to employ 
a preacher who had been rejected by an Annual Confer- 
-- ence, without the subsequent permission of that body. The 
most important change was the adoption of the time limit. 
For thirty-two years the preachers had been stationed with- 
out it; but at this Conference the ministerial term was 
limited to two years. 

140. Where and when was the fifth General 
Conference held? - 

In Baltimore, May 6-26, 1808. There were at that time 
seven Conferences in the connection. The number of mem- 
bers present was 129. Dr. Coke now residing in Europe, 
and Bishop Whatcoat having died in 1806, William Mc- 
Kendree was elected bishop to assist Asbury. 

141. What change was deemed necessary in the 
constitution of the body? 

At this and the preceding Conferences the Annual Con- 
ferences nearest Baltimore were much more largely repre- 
sented than those at a distance, and it became evident that 
the General Conference must become a delegated body. 


142. How was the change effected? 
A committee of two from each of the seven Annual Con- 


ferences was appointed to prepare a plan. Their report, 


after a long debate and some modifications, was almost 
unanimously adopted. 
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143. How was the General Conference to be 
composed? 

It was provided that one delegate for every five members 
of each Annual Conference should compose the General 
Conference, the delegates to be selected by seniority or 
choice, as each Annual Conference might determine. It 
was further provided that the General Conference should - 
meet “thenceforward on the first day of May once in four 
years perpetuaily, in such place or places as shall be fixed 
on by the General Conference from time to time.” 
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CHAPTER V 
Tor DELEGATED GENERAL CONFERENCES 


144. Where and when was the first Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In John Street Church, New York, May 1-22, 1812. 
This was the first General Conference ever held outside the 
city of Baltimore. Bishops Asbury and McKendree pre- 
sided. Eight Annual Conferences were represented by 
ninety members. 


145. What were some of the important meas- 
ures of this Conference? 

Bishop McKendree presented a written address or mes- 
sage, the first example of its kind; but the bishops have 
continued the practice of presenting such addresses to the 
General Conference to the present time. Local preachers 
were made eligible to orders. , 


146. Where and when was the second Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In the city of Baltimore, May 1-24, 1816. Dr. Coke havy- 
ing died in 1814, and Bishop Asbury March 31, 1816, 
Bishop McKendree, who was now the only living bishop, 
presided. Nine Annual Conferences were represented by 


108 delegates. Enoch George and Robert R. Roberts were 
elected bishops. 


147. What new measures were enacted? 

The bishops were directed to provide a course of study 
for ministerial candidates, in which they were to be ex- 
amined at the Annual Conferences. This was the inaugu- 
ration of the course of Conference studies which has ever 
since been required and which now covers a term of four 
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years. Action was taken on slavery and temperance, but 
nothing was adopted that profoundly affected the denomi- 
nation. Annual Conferences were thereafter to be repre- 
sented in the General Conference on the ratio of one 
delegate to every seven members. A monthly magazine 
was ordered to be published. 


148. Where and when was the third Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In Baltimore, May 1-27, 1820. Bishops McKendree, 
George, and Roberts were present, but Bishop McKendree 
was failing in health, and Bishops George and Roberts pre- 
sided most of the time. Eleven Annual Conferences were 
represented by eighty-nine delegates. At this Conference 
the Missionary Society and a Tract Society were formally 
adopted by the Church. 


149. By what was this Conference specially dis- 
tinguished? 

By a long and earnest debate on a motion to make the 
presiding eldership an elective office. The measure was 
_ carried, but by vote was afterward suspended in its action 
for four years. 


150. What was the principal influence in sus- 
pending the measure? 

Joshua Soule was elected bishop, but declined to be gov- 
erned by the rule which the Conference had passed. His 
consecration was therefore postponed. He afterward pre- 
sented his resignation, which was accepted. The motion 
was then carried to suspend the action of the rule until the 
next General Conference. 

151. Where and when was the fourth Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In Baltimore, May 1-28, 1824. Bishops McKendree, 
George, and Roberts were present and presided. Joshua 
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Soule and Elijah Hedding were elected bishops. Twelve 
Annual Conferences were represented by 125 delegates. 


152. What action was taken in regard to the 
suspended rule making the presiding eldership 
elective? 


It was again suspended and passed on to the next Gen- 
eral Conference as unfinished business. 


153. Where and when was the fifth Delegated 
General Conference held? 


In Pittsburg, Pa., May 1-24, 1828. Bishops McKen- 
dree, George, Roberts, Soule, and Hedding were present, 
and seventeen Annual Conferences were represented by 170 
delegates. One hundred and seventy-six were elected, but 
six were absent. 


154. What action was taken in regard to the 
Methodist Episcopal churches in Canada? 


They were permitted to withdraw from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 


155. What enactments affecting the whole 
Church were passed? 


The rule making the presiding eldership elective, which 
had been brought forward as unfinished business, from the 
General Conferences of 1820 and 1824, was formally re- 
scinded. The proposition to alter the “proviso” at the 
close of the Restrictive Rules, so as to allow the Restric- 
tive Rules (except the first Restrictive Rule) to be changed 
upon the concurrent approval of.three fourths of the mem- 
bers of all the Annual Conferences present and voting at a 
Conference session and of a majority of two thirds of the 
General Conference succeeding, was sent down for approval 
to the Annual Conferences. 
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156. Where and when was the sixth Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In Philadelphia, May 1-28, 1832. All the bishops were 
present at some time during the Conference; but Bishop 
McKendree was too feeble to occupy the chair. Bishop 
George had died in 1828; and James O. Andrew and John 
Emory were elected bishops. Nineteen Annual Confer- 
ences were represented by 219 delegates. The Annual 
Conferences having voted in favor of changing the “pro- 
viso” at the close of the Restrictive Rules, the measure 
was completed by this General Conference. 


157. Where and when was the seventh Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Cincinnati, O., May 2-27, 1836. The Conference was 
opened by Bishop Roberts. Bishops McKendree and 
Emory had died in 1835. Beverly Waugh, Wilbur Fisk, 
and Thomas A. Morris were elected bishops, but Fisk de- 
clined the office. Twenty-two Annual Conferences were 
represented by 151 delegates. 


158. What important measures were adopted? 


The ratio of representation in the General Conference 
was changed to one delegate for every twenty-one mem- 
bers of each Annual Conference. The Bible Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was dissolved, and codpera- 
‘tion with the American Bible Society was recommended. 
Authority was given to Annual Conferences to locate 
preachers for unacceptability. The constitution of the 
Missionary Society was changed. ‘The Conference was 
much disturbed by the slavery question. 


159. Where and when was the eighth Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In Baltimore, May 1-June 3, 1840. Twenty-eight An- 

nual Conferences elected 143 delegates. Slavery was again 
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under discussion, but little was done that affected the whole 
Church. 


160. Where and when was the ninth Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In New York city, May 1-June 10, 1844. Thirty-three 
Annual Conferences were represented by 180 delegates. 
Bishop Roberts had died in 1843. Leonidas L. Hamline 
and Edmund 8. Janes were elected. bishops. 


161. What made this one of the most memor- 
able of the General Conferences? 

The agitation of the question of slaveholding in the 
Church, which culminated in the adoption of the “Plan 
of Separation” and the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 


162. What was the immediate cause of this? 

Bishop James O. Andrew had married a widow who 
inherited slaves from her former husband. As no Meth- 
odist bishop had ever before been connected with slavery 
this produced great excitement and was believed to dis- 
- qualify him from rendering the Church acceptable service. 
After debate the Conference adopted the following, by a 
vote of 110 to 68: “Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
General Conference that he desist from the exercise of this 
[episcopal] office so long as this impediment remains.” 

163. What action did the Southern delegates 
then take? 

They presented an elaborate protest against the action 
of the Conference, which was permitted to go upon the 
Journal, and which was replied to by a committee consist- 
ing of Drs. J. P. Durbin, George Peck, and Charles Elliott. 

164. What action did the Conference take for 
the division of the Church? 

The Conference appointed a committee of nine, who 
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reported a plan of separation which, after discussion and 
amendment, was adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. 

165. What was the fate of this plan? 

To carry out the “Plan of Separation” a change of the 
sixth Restrictive Rule was necessary, and this had to be 
submitted to the vote of the Annual Conferences. The 
required three-fourths vote was not obtained, and the 
measure did not carry, the Conferences in the slavehold- 
ing States approving, and those in non-slaveholding States 
dividing upon, the change. 

166. What was the vote of the Annual Confer- 
ences? 

The aggregate vote was 2,135 for, 1,070 against the 
change of rule. The whole number of traveling preachers 
was 4,621, of whom 3,688 were full members and voters; 
3,205 voted on the change, 483 being absent or not voting. 

167. Where and how was the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, organized? 

After the close of the General Conference of 1844 the 
Southern delegates called a convention of the Southern 
Annual Conferences to meet at Louisville, Ky., May 1, 
1845. This convention declared the Conferences there 
represented a distinct denomination, under the name of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


168. Who exercised “episcopal functions among 
them? 

Bishops Soule and Andrew were requested to act as 
bishops of the new Church. Bishop Andrew at once 
yielded to the request, but Bishop Soule deferred until the 
following year. 

169. Where was their first General Conference 
held? 

Tt met in Petersburg, Va., May 1, 1846. Bishop Soule 
then declared his adherence to the Church South. William 
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Capers and Robert Paine were elected bishops, the Disci- 
pline was revised, and the separation and organization were 
completed. 


170. What action did the Northern Conferences 
take in relation to the ‘‘Plan of Separation’’? 

In the General Conference of 1848, after a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject, they declared that the Church 
South, in its convention and General Conference and by 
its bishops and editors, had violated the “Plan,” and noth- 
ing remained but to pronounce it null and void. 


171. How was the Church property question 
settled? 

It was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and settled in favor of the South. 


172. What was the loss to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by this division? 

About 450,000 members and a large amount of property. 
The Supreme Court decided that the property of the Book 
Concern should be divided according to the ratio of the 
traveling preachers in the two bodies. 

173. Where and when was the tenth Delegated 
General Conference held? 

In Pittsburg, Pa., May 1-June 1, 1848. Twenty-three 
Annual Conferences were represented—ten less than in 


1844. Much time was occupied by questions growing out 
of the division of the Church. 


174. Where and when was the eleventh Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Boston, Mass., May 1-June 1, 1852. Twenty-nine 
Annual Genfeeenes were represented by 178 delegates. 
Bishop Hedding had died April 9, 1852. Levi Scott, 
Matthew Simpson, Osmon C. Baker, and Edward R. Aine 
were elected bishops. An event of some historical impor- 
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tance was the resignation of the episcopal office by Bishop 
Hamline. Up to this time the General Conference had 
been composed exclusively of ministerial delegates, and so 
continued until 1872; but at this General Conference the 
question of lay delegation—that is, of allowing lay dele- 
gates to sit in the General Conference—was introduced, 
but the Conference was almost unanimously against it. 


175. Where and when was the twelfth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In the State House, Indianapolis, Ind., May 1-June 4, 
1856. Thirty-eight Annual Conferences were represented 
by 220 delegates. The question of the election of a mis- 
sionary bishop was sent down to the Annual Conferences 
for approval or rejection, and, the requisite majority hav- 
ing been obtained, Francis Burns was consecrated mission- 
ary bishop for Africa in 1858. The ratio of representation 
in the General Conference was changed to one delegate for 
every twenty-seven members of an Annual Conference. The 
Theological School at Evanston, Ill., was authorized. 


176. Where and when was the thirteenth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Buffalo, N. Y., May 1-June 4, 1860. Forty-seven 
Annual Conferences were represented by 221 delegates. 
Bishop Waugh had died in 1858. The ratio of representa- 
tion was again changed to one for every thirty members of 
an Annual Conference. 


177. For what was this Conference dis- 
tinguished? 

For the great number of memorials on the question of 
slavery. Thirty-two Annual Conferences sent 137 memo- 
rials against any change in the law, signed by 3,999 per- 
sons. Memorials asking for the extirpation of slavery were 
received from thirty-three Annual Conferences, signed by 
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45,857 persons. The debate on the question was long, able, 
and conclusive. 


178. In what respect was the law changed? 

A new chapter was put into the Discipline declaring 
slavery to be contrary to the laws of God and nature, and 
preachers and people were admonished to seek its extirpa- 
tion by all lawful and Christian means. 


179. What was done on the question of lay del- | 
egation? 

The Conference provided for the submission of the ques- 
tion to the male membership, and declared approval of its 
introduction into the body when it should be ascertained 
that the Church desired it. 


180. Where and when was the fourteenth Del- 
egated General Conference held? 

In Philadelphia, Pa., May 2-27, 1864. Forty-nine 
Annual Conferences were represented by 216 delegates. 
Davis W. Clark, Edward Thomson, and Calvin Kingsley 
were elected bishops. In 1866 John W. Roberts was or- 
dained missionary bishop for Africa, in place of Bishop 
Burns, who had died in 1863. 


181. What legislation affected the whole 
Church? 

The time limit of the pastoral term was extended from 
two to three years; provision was made for the observance 
of the centenary of American Methodism in 1866; and the 


organization of Annual Conferences in the South was 
authorized. 


182. How did the Conference show its patriotism 
and loyalty? 

By the adoption of an address to the President of the 
United States in support of the Union and sending it to 
Washington by a special committee. 
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183. How were the committee and the address 
received? 

President Lincoln received them most cordially. In his 
response he said: “Nobly sustained as the government has 
been. by all the Churches, I would utter nothing which 
might in the least appear invidious against any. “Yet, 
without this, it may fairly be said that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, not less devoted than the best, is by its 
greater numbers the most important of all. It is no fault 
in others that the Methodist Church sends more soldiers 
to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers 
to heaven than any. God bless the Methodist Church! 
bless all the Churches! and blessed be God, who in this our 
great trial giveth us the Churches!” 


184. What objects were sought in the centen- 
nial celebration? 

The spiritual improvement of the members and pecun- 
iary offerings which should be so appropriated as to render 
more efficient in the century to come the institutions and 
agencies of Methodism. 


185. How were they to be divided? 


Into funds (1) for “connectional, central, and monu- 
mental” enterprises, and (2) for “local and distributive” 
purposes. 


186. What Plana iete did the Church make to 
this appeal? 

The response was noble and unprecedented. The com- 
mittee said in its appeal, “We deem it right to ask for 
and expect not less than two millions of dollars for achieve- 
ments which will be worthy of our great and honored 
Church.” The aggregate offerings, however, for all objects 
reached nearly nine million dollars. 
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187. Where and when was the fifteenth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Chicago, Ill., May 1-June 2, 1868. Fifty-five Annual 
Conferences were represented by 231 delegates. The Mis- 
sion Conferences, except Liberia and Germany and Switzer- 
land, sent twelve provisional delegates, who were seated by 
a vote of the Conference, making the number of Conferences 
represented sixty-six, with 243 delegates. Lay delegation 
was again approved and submitted to the laity of the . 
Church and to the Annual Conferences. 


188. Where and when was the sixteenth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., May 1-June 4, 1872. Seventy-two 
Conferences were represented by 292 ministerial and 129 
lay delegates; total number, 421. Bishops Baker, Clark, 
Thomson, and Kingsley having died, Thomas Bowman, 
William L. Harris, Randolph S. Foster, Isaac W. Wiley, 
Stephen M: Merrill, Edward G. Andrews, Gilbert Haven, 


and Jesse T. Peck were elected bishops. \ 


189. What distinguished this Conference from 
all others? 

It will always be memorable as the first time that lay- 
men were admitted to the lawmaking body of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It also marked a distinct period 
in institutional Methodism and a centralization of power 
in the General Conference. 


190. What had been the vote in the Annual 
Conferences on the change in the Restrictive 
Rules permitting lay delegation? 

The vote stood: for the measure, 4,915; against, 1,597; 
blank, 4. 


191. What was the vote in the General Confer- 
ence? 


When the above result was announced a resolution 
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approving the change in the Restrictive Rule was adopted 
by a vote of 283 to 6; absent or not voting, 3. But as 
amended the rules still left the introduction of lay dele- 
gates to the discretion of the General Conference; and it 
was necessary that a further vote be taken before the 
plan could be officially ratified. This was done by a 
vote of 252 to 36, and the lay delegates who had been 
provisionally elected were then seated. Thus lay delega- 
tion became an accomplished fact, each Annual Confer- 
ence being authorized to send two lay delegates, except 
those Conferences having only one ministerial delegate, 
such Conferences being allowed only one lay delegate. 
The ratio of ministerial representation was also changed 
to one delegate for every forty-five members of an Annual 
Conference. 


192. What change was authorized in the consti- 
tutions of the benevolent societies? 

They were placed under the control of the General Con- 
ference by the election by that body of their several boards 
of managers. 


1938. What changes were made affecting the 
episcopacy? 

Cities in which the bishops should reside were designated, 
each bishop choosing from them in the order of his seniority 
in office. 


194. Where and when was the seventeenth Del- 
egated General Conference held? 

In Baltimore, Md., May 1-31, 18%6. Eighty Annual 
Conferences were represented by 222 ministerial and 133 
lay delegates; total, 355. During the preceding quadren- 
nium Bishop Morris and Missionary Bishop Roberts had 
died. 
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195. For what was this Conference distin- 
guished? 

Fraternal messengers were received from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, a new Hymnal was authorized, 
advanced action was taken on temperance, and provision 
was made for the holding of an Ecumenical Conference. 


196. What question was settled that had for a 
long time agitated the Church? 

The question of making the presiding eldership elective. 
This had been very generally discussed in the newspapers 
and Annual Conferences. The committee to whom all 
papers on the question were referred reported adversely to 
the change, and their report was adopted. 


197. Where and when was the eighteenth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Cincinnati, O., May 1-28, 1880. Ninety-five Annual 
Conferences were represented by 248 ministerial and 151 
lay delegates; total, 399. Bishops Janes and Ames and 
Gilbert Haven had died. Henry W. Warren, Cyrus D. 
Foss, John F. Hurst, and Erastus O. Haven were elected 
bishops. 

198. What changes were made in the laws of 
the Church? 

Many minor changes, but none of deep importance. It 
was ordered that the pronouns he, his, and him, when used 
in the Discipline with reference to stewards, class leaders, 
and Sunday school superintendents, should “not be so 
construed as to exclude women from such offices.” It was 
also decided that women were not eligible to orders or to 
receive license to preach. 


199. What action was taken in reference to the 
President of the United States and his wife? 
The following was unanimously adopted: 


“Whereas, The purity and exalted character of the family 
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and social life in the White House, Washington, is not 
surpassed in the history of our country; therefore, 
“Resolved, That we, the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, assembled in Ohio, the State of 
the nativity of the President, Rutherford B. Hayes, and 
Mrs. Hayes, hereby express our high appreciation of the 
personal worth and noble example of the President and his 
wife, and commend to all the women of America the heroic 
conduct of Mrs. Hayes in regard to temperance, and spe- 
cially the beautiful simplicity of her Christian life.” 


200. Where and when was the nineteenth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In Philadelphia, Pa. May 1-28, 1884. Ninety-nine 
Annual Conferences were represented by 261 ministerial 
and 156 lay delegates; total, 417. Bishops E. O. Haven, 
Scott, and Peck had died. William X. Ninde, John M. 
Walden, Willard F. Mallalieu, and Charles H. Fowler 
were elected bishops, and William Taylor was elected mis- 
sionary bishop for Africa. 


201. What resolution was passed regarding the 
episcopacy? 

The following: “Resolved, That we reaffirm the doc- 
trine of the fathers of our Church, that the bishopric is 
not an order, but an office, and that in orders a bishop is 
merely an elder or presbyter.” 


202. Where and when was the twentieth Dele- 
gated General Conference held? 

In New York, May 1-31, 1888. One hundred and 
eleven Annual Conferences were represented by 288 min- 
isterial and 175 lay delegates; total, 463. Bishops Simp- 
son, Wiley, and Harris had died. John H. Vincent, 
James N. FitzGerald, Isaac W. Joyce, John P. Newman, 
and Daniel A. Goodsell were elected bishops, and James 
M. Thoburn missionarv bishop for India and Malaysia. 
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203. What chiefly distinguished this Confer- 
ence? 

The long debate on the eligibility and admission of 
women as lay delegates to the General Conference. 


204. What women had been sent, and from 
what Conferences? 

Amanda OC. Rippey, Kansas Conference; Mary C. Nind, 
Minnesota Conference; Angie F. Newman, Nebraska Con- 
ference; Lizzie D. Van Kirk, Pittsburg Conference; and 
Frances E. Willard, Rock River Conference. 


205. How was the question of eligibility and ad- 
mission decided? 

The whole subject was referred to a committee, which 
reported adversely to their admission. The report was 
adopted by a vote of 237 to 198. 


206. How was the question perpetuated? 

The General Conference ordered the question to be sub- 
mitted to the lay members of the Church, for the expres- 
sion of an opinion by vote for or against the admission of 
women, the vote to be taken by ballot during the months 
of October and November, 1890. The same was also to 
be submitted to the Annual Conferences in 1891. 


207. What was the result of the vote in the Con- 
ferences and of the lay membership? 


In the Conferences: for, 5,602; against, 5,151. Of the 
lay members: for, 235,668; against, 163,843. 


208. What was the vote in the Annual Confer- 
ences for the change of the Restrictive Rule to 
allow the admission of women? 


For the change, 5,634; against, 4,71%; total votes, 
10,351; necessary three-fourths majority, 7,764; votes lack- 
ing to effect change, 2,130. 
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209. What action was taken affecting the entire 
ministry? 

The ministerial term was extended from three to five 
years for pastors, and from four to six years for presiding 
elders. 


210. Where and when was the twenty-first Del- 
egated General Conference held? 

In Omaha, Neb., May 2-26, 1892. One hundred and 
thirteen Annual Conferences were represented by 315 
ministerial and 189 lay delegates; total, 504. 


211. What action distinguished this Conference? 


‘It provided for the submission to the Annual Confer- 
ences held during the autumn of 1895 and the spring of 
1896 of a proposition to amend the second Restrictive 
Rule so as to declare that lay delegates to the General 
Conference “must be male members.” It also provided for 
the submission of the same question to a vote of the laity 
during the months of October and November, 1894. 


212. In case this did not pass the Annual Con- 
ferences, how was the Restrictive Rule thence= 
forth to be construed? 

It was provided in that event that the rule should be 
construed so that the term “lay delegates” should include 
men and women. 


213. What action was taken in regard to equal 
ministerial and lay representation in the General 
Conference? 

To the Annual Conferences of 1894 was submitted a 
_ proposition to change the second Restrictive Rule so as to 

read, “There shall be from each Annual Conference lay 
delegates equal in number to the ministerial delegates, who 
shall deliberate and vote with the ministers as one body.” 
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214. What action was taken in regard to the 
ratio of representation? 

A proposition was submitted to the Annual Conferences 
of 1894 to further amend the above rule so that the ratio 
of ministerial representation should be fixed at not more 
than one delegate for every forty-five, and not less than 
one for every ninety, members of an Annual Conference. 


215. What action was taken in relation to the 
time for the meeting of the General Conference? 
The first day of May sometimes falls on Sunday; for 
this reason the proposition to change the time of meeting 
from the first day of May to the first Wednesday in May 
was sent down to the Annual Conferences for their decision. 


216. How in this Conference were the delegates 
seated? 

The ministerial and lay delegates sat apart for the first 
time, each order occupying a separate place in the same 
room, but debating and voting as one body unless a separate 
vote of the two orders was demanded. 

217. What action was taken in regard to the 
Epworth League? 

Tt was formally adopted as an integral part of organic 
Methodism, and a constitution for it was adopted. 

218. What action was taken in regard to edu. 
cation? 

The General Conference approved the establishment of 
the American University, at Washington, D. C., and ac- 
cepted the patronage of it, provided that an endowment of 
not less than five million dollars, aside from the real 
estate already acquired, should be raised before any depart- 
ment of the university should be opened. <A board of 
trustees for the university was elected, and the General 
Conference suggested that at least ten million dollars be 
secured as an endowment. 
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219. What historic significance attaches to this 
Conference? 

It was the centennial General Conference of the Church. 
The first regular General Conference was held in 1792. 
This fact was celebrated by special services on the evening 
of May 19, Bishop Andrews presiding. 

220. What change was authorized in the form 
of the Discipline? 

A commission was appointed to revise it and given 
authority to change its language and arrangement where 
deemed necessary, but not to alter its meaning. They 
gave us the edition of 1892. 


221. Where and when was the twenty-second 
Delegated General Conference held? 


In Cleveland, O., May 1-28, 1896. One hundred and 
twenty-two Annual Conferences were represented by 338 
ministerial and 200 lay delegates; total, 538. 


222. What important measures were enacted by 
this Conference? 

The question of the eligibility of women to a seat in the 
General Conference and in the Lay Electoral Conferences 
‘was decided in their favor by a vote of 425 to 98; and was 
sent down to the Annual Conferences to be voted on at 
their next session.+ 

Bishop Bowman, Bishop Foster, and Missionary Bishop 
_ Taylor were retired full of years, usefulness, and honors. 
©. C. McCabe and Ear! Cranston were elected and conse- 
crated bishops, anu J. C. Hartzell was elected and conse- 
erated bishop of Africa. The powers of a missionary 
bishop and the word “codrdinate,” in its relation to mis- 
sionary bishops and the general superintendents or bishops, 
were defined. (See § 184 of the Discipline.) The bishops 


1The requisite three-fourths majority of all the members of the Annual 
Conferences ‘was not obtained, and the measure accordingly failed, 
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were requested to prepare a brief and simple form which 
may be used for the reception of persons on probation. 
(Discipline, J 462.) A new form of church certificate and 
an “Order of Public Worship” were adopted. The method 
of dividing the Conference claimants’ funds was changed. 
It was enacted that graduates of our institutions of learning 
who become candidates for our ministry may be received 
by an Annual Conference, if the Conference so determine, 
without examination in the studies in which they have 
passed satisfactorily in the schools, except those relating 
to doctrine and discipline. Provision was made for the 
organization of a Mutual Church Insurance Company for 
the benefit of the Church in the United States. Authority 
was given for the appointment of a commission, consisting 
of three bishops, three ministers, and three laymen, to 
confer with a similar commission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, already appointed, in regard to a 
federation of certain common interests, the commissions 
from the two Churches being also empowered to confer 
with like representatives from any other of the Metho- 
distic bodies. 

Other enactments and changes were made which appear 
in their appropriate places in the body of this work. 


223. What action was taken on the proposed | 
amendments to the constitution? 

The vote in the Annual Conferences to change the time 
of meeting of the General Conference from the first day of 
May to the first Wednesday of May had been, for, 8,663 ; 
against, 167. This action of the Annual Conferences was 
now ratified by a vote of 397 to 19. The constitution was 
changed so as to read: “The General Conference shall meet 
on the first Wednesday of May, in the year of our Lord 
1900, and thenceforward on the first Wednesday in May 
once in four years, perpetually, at such hour and in such 
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place in the United States as the General Conference may 
from time to time direct.” 
The votes in the Annual Conferences on the propositions 


for other constitutional changes had been as follows: 


1. On equal ministerial and lay representation, sub- 
mitted by the General Conference of 1892: “Resolved, That 
the General Conference hereby recommends the following 
proposition to the Annual Conferences to be held in 1894, 
to wit: to amend section 2, paragraph 67%, of the Disci- 
pline, so that the section shall read as follows: ‘The Gen- 
eral Conference shall not allow of more than one ministerial 
representative for every fourteen members of an Annual 
Conference, nor of a less number than one for every forty- 
five; provided, nevertheless, that, when there shall be in any 


_ Annual Conference a fraction of two thirds the number 


which shall be fixed for the ratio of representation, such 
Annual Conference shall be entitled to an additional dele- 
gate for such fraction; and provided, also, that there shall 
be from each Annual Conference lay delegates equal in 


- number to the ministerial delegates, who shall deliberate 


and vote with the ministers as one body; and provided, 
further, that no Conference shall be denied the privilege 
of one ministerial and one lay delegate.” In favor of the 
amendment, 2,894; against, 6,138. The proposition was 
therefore lost, through the failure to obtain a three-fourths 
majority of all the members of the Annual Conferences. 
2. On the ratio of ministerial representation, submitted 
by the General Conference of 1892: “Resolved, That the 
General Conference submits the following proposition to 
the Annual Conferences of 1894, to wit: to amend line 4, 
section 2, paragraph 67, of the Discipline so as to read: 
‘Not more than one for every forty-five, nor less than one 
for every ninety.’” In favor, 3,053; against, 4,599. Lost. 
3. On the same subject, submitted by the South Carolina 
Annual Conference: “The South Carolina Conference, 
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regarding the above proposition [that submitted by the 
General Conference] as defective in form, duly submits the 
following alternative proposition, to wit: to amend the 
first two clauses of section 2, paragraph 67, so that they 
shall read as follows: ‘The General Conference shall not 
allow of more than one ministerial representative for every 
forty-five members of an Annual Conference, nor of a less 
number than one for every ninety.” In favor, 4,174; 
against, 3,904. Lost. 

4, On the same subject, submitted by the Colorado 
Annual Conference, to “strike out the words ‘forty-five’ 
in the fourth line of section 2, paragraph 67, of the Disci- 
pline, and insert instead the words ‘sixty-five,’ so that the 
clause as amended shall read as follows: ‘The General 
Conference shall not allow of more than one ministerial 
representative for every fourteen members of an Annual 
Conference, nor of a less number than one for every sixty- 
five’ ” In favor, 6,964; against, 2,733. Lost. 

5. On qualification of lay delegates, submitted by the 
General Conference of 1892: “Resolved, That we submit 
to the Annual Conferences the proposition to amend the 
second Restrictive Rule by adding the words ‘and such 
delegates must be male members’ after the words ‘two lay 
delegates for an Annual Conference, so that it will read: 
‘Nor of more than two lay delegates for an Annual Con- 
ference, and said delegates must be male members.”” In 
favor, 474; against, 3,648. 

6. On the same subject, submitted by the Baltimore and 
Colorado Annual Conferences, to “amend the second 
Restrictive Rule by adding the words ‘and said delegates 
may be men or women’ after the words ‘two lay delegates 
for an Annual Conference, so that the entire clause will 
read: ‘Nor of more than two lay delegates for an Annual 
Conference, and said delegates may be men or women.’” 
In favor, 7,354; against, 2,608. 
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224. How was the question of the eligibility of 
women to membership in the Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences and in the General Conference finally 
decided? 

By the action of the General Conference of 1892 the 
secretary was directed to place upon the General Confer- 
ence roll for 1896 those presenting certificates of election. 
Four women having been elected to the General Confer- 
ence of 1896, they were seated in that body. Their right 
to seats was challenged, and the question of their eligi- 
bility was referred to a special committee, which agreed 
upon a compromise report which was adopted by a vote of 
425 to 98. The adoption of the report by more than the 
_ constitutional two-thirds majority settled the question in 
favor of the eligibility of women so far as the General Con- 
ference was concerned. The question was then submitted 
to Annual Conferences held in the fall of 1896 and spring 
of 189%, but failed. By the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion in 1900 they were made eligible to the Lay Electoral 
Conferences and to the General Conference. 


224a. Where and when was the twenty-third 
Delegated General Conference held? 

In Chicago, JIL, May 2-29, 1900. One hundred and 
twenty-four Annual Conferences were represented by 358 
ministerial and 356 lay delegates; total, 714. Of the lay 
delegates, 145 were elected as provisional, but the change 
of the second Restrictive Rule having been completed by 
the unanimous vote of the General Conference, they were 
admitted to seats. 


224b. What important measures were enacted 
by this Conference? 

Action on the change of the second Restrictive Rule 
was completed, providing for equal representation of the 
_ ministry and laity in the General Conference. The con- 
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stitution of the Church was adopted and sent down to the 
Annual Conferences for their action in 1901. 

The time limit was removed. Class leaders were ex- 
cluded from membership in the Quarterly Conference un- 
less approved by that body. It established episcopal 
residences in Europe and Eastern Asia; substituted the 
word “superannuated” for that of “noneffective” in the 
case of retired bishops, and gave direction for their sup- 
port. Designated Zurich, Switzerland, and Shanghai, 
China, as episcopal residences; placed the assignment of 
residence for each bishop in the hands of the General 
Conference Committee on Episcopacy, subject to the ap- 
proval of the General Conference, and directed that: the 
bishops maintain a bona fide residence in the place to 
which the General Conference assigned them. Limited 
the time of the supernumerary relation, and imposed cer- 
tain obligations. (Discipline, | 176.) 

Enacted that but one general secretary for each of the 
organized benevolences of the Church should be elected, 
except in the case of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society. Any of the other societies requiring 
more than one secretary should have an assistant, elected 
by the General Conference, who shall be first assistant 
secretary. Authorized a new Hymnal, smaller and less 
expensive than the one now in use. Instructed the Book ~ 
Committee to fix salaries of General Conference officers 
on a graduated scale according to the nature and degree 
of responsibility belonging to his office. It was ordered 
that certificates from our regular theological seminaries 
and from colleges approved by our University Senate 
shall be accepted by Annual Conferences in examination 
of candidates, with certain limitations. . (Discipline, Ap- 
pendix, { 64.) A new chapter on Sunday schools. Bishop 
E. G. Andrews was appointed to edit the new Discipline, 
‘and in connection with him Drs. W. V. Kelley, J. M. 
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Buckley, Homer Eaton, G. P. Mains, 8. F. Upham, were 
appointed a committee to rearrange and index it in ac- 


- cordance with the action of the General Conference under 


the same restrictions as in 1896. (See Question 220.) 
The commission appointed in 1896 to confer with a similar 
commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
“in regard to a federation of certain common interests,” 
was continued. (See Question 222.) David H. Moore and 
John W. Hamilton were elected general superintendents. 
Hidwin W. Parker and Frank W. Warne were elected mis- 
sionary bishops for Southern Asia. Some of the Christian 
Advocates were consolidated and some discontinued. 


224c. Where and when was the twenty-fourth 
Delegated General Conference held? 

In Los Angeles, Cal., May 4-29, 1904. One hundred and 
thirty Annual Conferences were represented by 375 minis- 
terial and 374 lay delegates; total, 749. Every part of 
the United States was represented and the following 
foreign countries: India, China, Japan, Malaysia, Africa, 
Italy, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Mexico, and South America. 

It was one of the most important Conferences ever held 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some of its most 
important acts were: the retiring of six bishops, men of 
God, who during a long and faithful ministry had done 
much to guide and mold the denomination, and whose 
names are household words in all the Church; the electing 
_ of seven new bishops and four missionary bishops; pro- 
viding for the unification of the publishing interests and 
the consolidation of the benevolent work of the Church; 
the provision of a common Order of Worship, a common 
Hymnal and Catechism for our own Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and as many other branches of 
the Methodist family as may choose to adopt them ; recom- 
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mending a change in the third Restrictive Rule by a 
vote of 517 ayes to 27 noes, so that the General Con- 
ference may elect “a bishop or bishops for work among 
particular races and languages, or for any of our foreign 
Missions, limiting their episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively,” and sending this down to the Annual and 
the Lay Electoral Conferences of 1907 and 1908 for their 
action.? 


224d. Where and when was the twenty-fifth 
Delegated General Conference held? 

In Baltimore, Md., May 6-June 1, 1908. One hundred 
and thirty-three Annual Conferences in the United States 
and in foreign countries were represented by 394 minis- 
terial and 392 lay delegates; total, 786. Bishops Stephen 
M. Merrill, Edward G. Andrews, Charles H. Fowler, James 
N. FitzGerald, Isaac W. Joyce, and Charles C. McCabe had 
died. William F. Anderson, John L. Nuelsen, William A. 
Quayle, Charles W. Smith, Wilson 8. Lewis, Edwin H. 
Hughes, Robert McIntyre, and Frank M. Bristol were 
elected bishops. 





1 This proposition was lost. The vote, as reported to the General Conference 
of 1908, was as follows: Annual Conferences, ayes, 3,110; noes, 7,863. Lay 
Electoral Conferences, ayes, 1,994; noes, 5,859. 
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225. What is a constitution? 


The principles or fundamental laws for the government 
of an organized body, found in written documents or im- 
plied in its institutions, usages, and traditions, and which 
are not subject to legislative action, and can be changed 
only by an appeal to the power which confers them. 


226. Why is a constitution important or neces- 
sary? 


To prevent sudden changes or revolutions which might 
be inaugurated by designing men or intense partisans, and 
to render laws and usages stable, permanent, and uniform. 


227. What have been the successive steps by 
which the constitution of the Church reached its 
present form? 


The section on the General Conference in the Discipline 
of 1808 was adopted by the General Conference of that 
‘year. Various modifications were made by General Con- 
ferences from time to time, in accordance with provisions 
for amendment in that section. It was long felt that the 
constitution was not satisfactorily defined. The General 
Conference of 1888 appointed a commission to determine 
and define the organic law of the Church and the constitu- 
tion of the General Conference. The General Conference 
of 1892 postponed action upon their report until 1896. 
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The report was submitted to the General Conference of 
1896, and after discussion the proposed constitution was 
referred to a commission composed of six ministers, six 
laymen, and three bishops, whose duty it should be to 
consider the subject and report to the General Conference 
of 1900. 


228. What action did the General Conference of 
1900 take? 

The commission submitted its report to the Conference, 
and after discussion and amendment it was adopted and 
recommended by a vote of 542 for to 94 against. It was 
ordered to be submitted to the Annual Conferences of 1901 
for their action. If the Annual Conferences should con- 
cur by the required three-fourths vote, the bishops were 
authorized to declare it to be duly adopted and in force as 
the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


229. What was the vote of the Annual Confer- 
ences? 

The total vote in the Annual Conferences was 11,081; 
of this number 8,552 voted to concur. This being more 
than the required three fourths of all present and voting, 
the bishops, at their semiannual meeting, May 6, 1902, 
declared the constitution adopted and made formal proc- 
lamation of the same. 


230. What is the constitution now in force? 


PREAMBLE 


In order the better to preserve our historic heritage, and the 
more effectually to codperate with other branches of the one 
Church of Jesus Christ in advancing the kingdom of God 
among men, we, the ministers and laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in accordance with the methods of constitu- 
tional legislation in force among us, hereby ordain, establish, 
and set forth as the fundamental law or constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the Articles of Religion, the Gen- 
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eral Rules, and the Articles of Organization and Government, 
here following, to wit: 


DIVISION I. ARTICLES OF RELIGION 
DIVISION Il. THE GENERAL RULES 


DIVISION III. ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION AND 
GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER I, PASTORAL CHARGES, QUARTERLY AND ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 


ARTICLE I. PASTORAL CHARGES—Members of the Church 
shall be divided into local societies, one or more of which shall 
constitute a pastoral charge. 


ARTICLE IJ. QUARTERLY CONFERENCES.—A Quarterly Confer- 
ence shall be organized in each pastoral charge, and be com- 
posed of such persons and have such powers as the General 
Conference may direct. * 


ABTIcLe III. ANNUAL CoNFERENCES.—The traveling preachers 
shall be organized by the General Conference into Annual 
Conferences, the sessions of which they are required to attend. 


CHAPTER II. THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Articte I. How Composep.—The General Conference shall 
be composed of ministerial and lay delegates, to be chosen as 
hereinafter provided. 


ARTICLE JI. MINISTERIAL DELEGATES—§1. Each Annual 
Conference shall be entitled to at least one ministerial dele- 
gate. ‘The General Conference shall not allow more than one 
ministerial delegate for every fourteen members of an Annual 
Conference, nor less than one for every forty-five; but for a 
fraction of two thirds or more of the number fixed by the 
General Conference as the ratio of representation an Annual 
Conference shall be entitled to an additional delegate. 


§ 2. The ministerial delegates shall be elected by ballot by 
the members of the Annual] Conference at its session imme- 
diately preceding the General Conference. Such delegates 
shall be elders, at least twenty-five years of age, and shall have 
been members of an Annual Conference four successive years, 
and at the time of their election and at the time of the session 
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of the General Conference shall be members of the Annual 
Conference which elected them. An Annual Conference may 
elect reserve delegates, not exceeding three in number, and not 
exceeding the number of its delegates. 


§ 3. No minister shall be counted twice in the same year in 
the basis for the election of delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, nor vote in such election where he is not counted, nor 
vote in two Conferences in the same year on a constitutional 
question. 


Articte III. Lay Detecates—§1. A Lay Electoral Con- 
ference shall be constituted quadrennially, or whenever duly 
called by the General Conference, within the bounds of each 
Annual Conference, for the purpose of electing lay delegates 
to the General Conference, and for the purpose of voting on 
constitutional changes. It shall be composed of lay members, 
one from each pastoral charge within its bounds, chosen by 
the lay members of the charge over twenty-one years of age, 
in such manner as the General Conference may determine. 
Each pastoral charge shall also elect in the same manner one 
reserve delegate. Members not less than twenty-one years of 
age, and holding membership in the pastoral charges electing 
them, are eligible to membership in the Lay Electoral Con- 
ference, 


§ 2. The Lay Electoral Conference shall assemble at the seat 
of the Annual Conference on the first Friday of the session im- 
mediately preceding the General Conference, unless the Gen- 
eral Conference shall provide otherwise. 


§ 3. The Lay Electoral Conference shall organize by electing : 
a president and secretary, shall adopt its own rules of order, 
and shall be the judge of the election, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members. 


§ 4. Hach Lay Electoral Conference shall be entitled to elect 
as many delegates to the General Conference as there are min- 
isteral delegates from the Annual Conference. A Lay Electoral 
Conference may elect reserve delegates, not exceeding three in 
number, and not exceeding the number of its delegates. These 
elections shall be by ballot. 


§ 5. Lay members twenty-five years of age, or over, holding 
membership in pastoral charges within the bounds of the Lay 
Electoral Conference, and having been lay members of the 
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Church five years next preceding, shall be eligible to election 
to the General Conference. Delegates-elect who cease to be 
members of the Church within the bounds of the Lay Electoral 
Conference by which they were elected shall not be entitled to 
seats in the General Conference. 


ARTICLE IV. CREDENTIALS.—The secretaries of the several 
Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences shall furnish certifi- 
cates of election to the delegates severally, and send a certifi- 
cate of such election to the secretary of the preceding General - 
Conference immediately after the adjournment of said Annual 
or Lay Electoral Conference. 


ARTICLE VY. SEsstons.—§1. The General Conference shail 
meet at ten o’clock on the morning of the first Wednesday in 
the month of May, in every fourth year from the date of the 
first Delegated Genera] Conference—namely, the year of our 
Lord 1812—and at such place in the United States of America 
as shall have been determined by the preceding General Con- 
ference, or by a Commission to be appointed quadrennially by 
the General Conference, and acting under its authority; which 
Commission shall have power also in case of emergency to 
change the place for the meeting of the General Conference, a 
majority of the General Superintendents concurring in such 
change. g 


§ 2. The General Superintendents, or a majority of them, by 
and with the advice of two thirds of all the Annual Confer- 
ences, shall have the power to call an extra session of the 
General Conference at any time, constituted in the usual way; 
such session to be held at such time and place as a majority of 
the General Superintendents, and also of the above Commis- 
sion, shall designate. 


§ 3. In case of a great emergency two thirds of the General 
Superintendents may call special sessions of the Annual Con- 
ferences, at such time and place as they may think wise, to 
determine the question of an extra session of the General Con- 
ference, or to elect delegates thereto. They may also, in such 
cases, call extra sessions of the Lay Electoral Conferences for 
the purpose of electing lay delegates to the General Conference. 


ARTICLE VI. PREsIpING Orricers.—§ 1. The General Con- 


ference shall elect by ballot from among the traveling elders 
as many General Superintendents as it may deem necessary. 
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§ 2. The General Superintendents shall preside in the Gen- 
eral Conference in such order as they may determine; but if 
no General Superintendent be present, the General Conference 
shall elect one of its members to preside pro tempore. 


§ 8. The presiding officer of the General Conference shall 
decide questions of order, subject to an appeal to the General 
Conference; but questions of law shall be decided by the 
General Conference. 


ARTICLE VII. ORGANIZATION.—When the time for opening 
the General Conference arrives the presiding officer shall take 
the chair, and direct the secretary of the preceding General 
Conference, or in his absence one of his assistants, to call the 
roll of the delegates-elect. Those who have been duly returned 
shall be recognized as members, their certificates of election 
being prima facie evidence of their right to membership; pro- 
vided, however, that in case of a challenge of any person thus 
enrolled, such challenge being signed by at least six delegates 
from the territory of as many different Annual Conferences, 
three such delegates being ministers and three laymen, the 
person so challenged shall not participate in the proceedings of 
the General Conference, except to speak on his own case, until 
the question of his right shall have been decided. The Gen- 
eral Conference shall be the judge of the election, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members. 


ARTICLE VIII. Quorum.—When the General Conference is 
in session it shall require the presence of two thirds of the 
whole number of delegates to constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business; but a less number may take a recess 
or adjourn from day to day in order to secure a quorum, and 
at the final session may approve the Journal, order the record 
of the roll call, and adjourn sine die. 


Article IX. VotTinec—The ministerial and lay delegates 
shall deliberate together as one body. They shall also vote 
together as one body with the following exception: A separate 
vote shall be taken on any question when requested by one 
third of either order of delegates present and voting. In all 
cases of separate voting it shall require the concurrence of 
the two orders to adopt the proposed measure; except that for 
changes of the constitution a vote of two thirds of the Gen- 
eral Conference shall be sufficient, as provided in Article XI. 
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ARTICLE X. PoweErRs AND RESTRICTIONS.—The. General Con- 
ference shall have full power to make rules and regulations for 
the Chureh under the following limitations and restrictions, 
namely: 


§1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, nor 
change our Articles of Religion, nor establish any new stand- 
ards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and 
established standards of doctrine. 


§ 2. The General Conference shall not organize nor authorize 
the organization of an Annual Conference with less than - 
twenty-five members. 


§ 3. The General Conference shall not change nor alter any 
part or rule of our government so as to do away episcopacy, 
_ nor destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency ; 
but may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any 
of our foreign Missions, limiting his episcopal jurisdiction to 
the same respectively. 


§ 4. The General Conference shall not revoke nor change the 
General Rules of our Church. 


§ 5. The General Conference shall not deprive our ministers 
of the right of trial by the Annual Conference, or by a select 
number thereof, nor of an appeal; nor shall it deprive our 
members of the right of trial by a committee of members of 
our Church, nor of an appeal. 


§ 6. The General Conference shali not appropriate the prod- 
uce of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to any 
purpose other than for the benefit of the traveling, supernu- 
merary, and superannuated preachers, their wives, widows, 
and children. 


ARTICLE XI. AMENDMENTS.—The concurrent recommendation 
of two thirds of all the members of the several Annual Con- 
ferences present and voting, and of two thirds of all the mem: 
bers of the Lay Electoral Conferences present and voting, 
shall suffice to authcrize the next ensuing General Conference 
by a two-thirds vote to alter or amend any of the provisions of 
this constitution excepting Article X, §1; and also, whenever 
such alteration or amendment shall have been first recom- 
mended by a General Conference by a two-thirds vote, then so 
goon as two thirds of all the members of the several Annual 
Conferences present and voting, and two thirds of all the 
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members of the Lay Electoral Conferences present and voting, 
shall have concurred therein, such alteration or amendment 
shall take effect; and the result of the vote shall be announced 
by the General Superintendents. 


«ESTRICTIVE RULES 


231. What were the Restrictive Rules as origi- 
nally adopted? 


In the Discipline of 1808 they read as follows: 


The General Conference shall have full powers to make 
tules and regulations for our Church, under the following 
limitations and restrictions, namely: 


1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change 
our Articles of Religion, nor establish any new standards or 
rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine. 


2. They shall not allow of more than one representative for 
every five members of the Annual Conference, nor allow of a 
less number than one for every seven. 


8. They shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government so as to do away episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of our itinerant General Superintendency. 


4, They shall not revoke or change the General Rules of the 
United Societies. 


5. They shall not do away the privileges of our ministers or 
preachers of trial by a committee, and of an appeal; neither 
shall they do away the privileges of our members of trial 
before the society or by a committee, and of an appeal. 


6. They shall not appropriate the produce of the Book Con- 
cern, or of the Chartered Fund, to any purpose other than for 
the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, superannuated, 
and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and children. 
Provided, nevertheless, that upon the joint recommendation of 
all the Annual Conferences, then a majority of two thirds of 


the General Conference succeeding shall suffice to alter any of 
the above restrictions. 
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232. What changes have been made in the rules 
since 1808? 

The second rule, which defines and limits the ratio of 
representation in the General Conference, has been changed 
several times. In 1836 it was so changed as to allow not 
more than one delegate for fourteen members of an An- 
nual Conference, nor less than one for every thirty, and 
to allow an additional delegate for a two-thirds fraction of 

_the fixed ratio; provided, however, that no Conference 
should be denied two delegates. In 1864. this last was 
changed to “one delegate” In 1860 the rule was made 
to read, “nor allow of a less number than one for every 
forty-five.” In 1872 it was so changed as to permit the 
admission of not “more than two lay delegates for any 
Annual Conference.” In 1884, the proviso at the end of 
this rule was changed to read, “of one ministerial and of one 
lay delegate.” In 1900 the rule was changed to read, “nor 
of more lay delegates from an Annual Conference than 
_ there are ministerial delegates from such Annual Con- 


- ference.” 


The third Restrictive Rule was changed in 1856. The 
General Conference of that year authorized the following 
addition, which was sent down to the Annual Conferences 
and concurred in by them: “But may appoint a mission- 
ary bishop or superintendent for any of our foreign mis- 
sions, limiting his jurisdiction to the same respectively.” 
This, though authorized in 1856, does not appear in the 
Discipline until 1868. 


ARTICLES OF RELIGION 
233. What are the Articles of Religion? 
They are a condensed statement of Christian doctrine 
held by the Methodist Episcopal Church, but they do not 
include all phases of doctrinal truth as taught by our 


standards. 
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234. What was their origin? : 

They are an abridgment of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England made by Mr. Wesley for the 
Methodist societies in America, and brought by Dr. Coke 
in 1784. 

235. What made them authoritative here? 

They were adopted by the General Conference when the 
Church was organized, and became part of its recognized 
creed and constitution. 


236. How do they differ from the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England? 

The following of the Thirty-nine Articles are omitted: 
those numbered 3, 8, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 26, 29, 33, 
35, 36, and 37. Some of those retained are changed and 
condensed. 


237. Why did Mr. Wesley make these changes? 
That the Articles might be better adapted to the theo- 
logical thought and temper of the times. 


238. What changes did the “‘Christmas Confer- 
ence”’ of 1784 make in Mr. Wesley’s abridgment? 

The abridgment contained twenty-four articles. The 
Conference of 1784 added that “Of the Rulers of the 
United States of America,” which is now numbered 
twenty-three. This was first printed in the Sunday Service 
in 1786, and was changed in 1790 by adding the words 
“the President”; and in 1804 the clause, “the general act 
of confederation,” was changed to “the Constitution of the 
United States,’ making the articie comport with the 
changes in our civil government. 

1In the different editions of the Articles many changes have been made 
from time to time, most of them typographical or substitutions of modern 
terms of expression. The following only is deemed of importance: from 


the second article the words ‘begotten from everlasting of the Father" 
were omitted in 1786, probably without authority or motive, 
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GENERAL RULES 


239. What are the General Rules? 

A concise statement for the regulation of Christian life 
and deportment, so general as to be applicable to all 
Methodist societies. These rules are now in force in every 
branch of Methodism in the world. Their purity and ac- 
cord with the Word of God, and their value as a formula 
for the guidance of Christian conduct have been the admi- 
ration of jurists and theologians. They form “one of the 
completest systems of Christian ethics or morals for its 
size which ever was published by an uninspired writer.” 


240. What was their origin? 

They were published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, February 
28, 1743. A corrected edition was issued, signed by John 
and Charles Wesley, May 1, 1743. 


241. What was their object? 

Wesley had, up to 1743, governed the societies by ver- 
ba! instructions and direct authority; but it was impossi- 
ble to do so longer, because of their increasing number. 
These rules were prepared to secure uniformity in the 
admission of members. 


242. What gives them force in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 

They had force from the first in the societies, were 
adopted by the Conference when the Church was organ- 
ized, and have always been regarded as a part of its 
constitutional law. They are protected by the fourth 
Restrictive Rule, and cannot be changed except as the 
Restrictive Rules provide. 

243. What changes have been made in them 
since their adoption in 1784? 

A rule was adopted in 1789 forbidding “the buying or 
selling the bodies and souls of men, women, or children 
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with an intention to enslave them.” This was altered in 
1792 and in 1864, and now reads, “Slaveholding ; buying 
or selling slaves.” Changes have been made in the rule on 
drunkenness, etc. (See Questions 823-825.) 


244. Why is a knowledge of these rules impor- 
tant to Methodists? 

Because when admitted to church membership they in- 
dorsed them and promised to be cheerfully governed by 
them, and because continuance in the Church is condi- 
tioned on their observance. 


245. How are these rules brought to the atten- 
tion of the people? 

The pastor is required to read and explain them once 
every year in the congregation, and his attention is called 
to this duty by the district superintendent, who inquires at 
the fourth Quarterly Conference, “Have the General Rules 
been read this year?” 


246. Where can the Articles of Religion, the 
General Rules, and the Constitution, in their 
latest amended forms, be found? 


Always in the last edition of the Book of Discipline. 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


247. What is the one condition required of those 
who desire to be admitted on probation? 


“A desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be 
saved from their sins.” 


248. How is this to be manifested? 

By keeping the General Rules. (See Question 244.) 

249. What is the object of the probationary 
term? 

To give the probationer an opportunity to study the 
doctrines, discipline, and usages of the Church, and to 
give the church an opportunity to learn his fitness for 
church membership. 


250. How long must one remain on probation? 

No definite time is specified; he is received when recom- 
mended by the official board or the leaders and stewards’ 
meeting, on the approval of the pastor. 

251. Whatis done with probationers who neg- 
lect duty and relapse into an ungodly life? 

They are dropped from the record; they are not ame- 
nable to trial. 

252. How are probationers received into full 
membership? 

By a solemn and impressive service, after satisfactory 
examination by the pastor, having been recommended by 
the official board or leaders and stewards’ meeting and hav- 
ing been baptized. 
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253. How are members received from other 
evangelical churches? > 

By certificate, or upon examination, after satisfactory 
answers to the usual inquiries made of those who are re- 
ceived from probation. 


254. How are members transferred from one 
church to another? 

The member must state to what church he wishes to be 
transferred. The pastor shall then send a certificate to the 
pastor of that church in the form prescribed; he must 
give a notice of the transfer to the transferred member. 
When the transfer is acknowledged and recorded it is 
complete. A certificate shall not be given unless a change 
of place of holding membership is intended. 


255. If the residence of a member who has re- 
moved cannot be ascertained for one year, what 
shall be done? 

The words “Removed without certificate” shall be written 
against the name on the church record, and the name shall 
not be counted in the statistics. But membership can be 
terminated only by withdrawal, expulsion, or death. 


| 256. What other directions are given? 

A certificate may not be refused where removal is con- 
templated except for reasons that justify a trial. A 
pastor may give a note of recommendation to any member 


who wishes to unite with any other evangelical denomi- 
nation. 


257. How are ministers and lay members tried 
and secured against errors in the administration 
of discipline? 

The right of trial and of appeal is secured to all by the 
fifth Restrictive Rule. (See Question 230.) Bishops are 
tried by a Judicial Conference specially constituted and 
appointed for that purpose, and have the right of appeal 
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to the General Conference. (See Question 399.) Traveling 
preachers are tried by the Annual Conference or by a 
select number appointed by the Conference (or during the 
interval between Conferences by the district superintend- 
ent), and shall have the right of appeal to the Judicial Con- 
ference. On decisions of law they may further appeal to the 
General Conference. Local preachers or traveling preachers 
not yet admitted into full membership in an Annual Con- 
ference are tried by the District or Quarterly Conference, 
and have the right of appeal to the next Annual Confer- 
ence. Lay members are tried before a committee of not 
less than five members of the Church, selected by the 
preacher in charge from his church or any part of the dis- 
trict. They have the right of appeal to the court of appeals 
for members. 


257a. What is a court of appeals for members? 

It consists of a selection made by the district superin- 
tendent of one person from each church on his district, 
who is known as a trier of appeals for members. In case 
of an appeal a court is summoned by him consisting of 
not more than fifteen nor less than ten. ‘The trier of 
appeals from the church of which the accused is a member 
cannot be a member of the court. The district superintend- 
ent presides. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MINISTRY 


' 258. What form of church government did Mr. 
Wesley deem best for his societies in America? 

The episcopal; but he desired that the episcopacy of 
his creation should be distinguished by preéminence in 
labor, piety, and simplicity of life. 


259. How many orders in the ministry have we? 
We acknowledge but two as having scriptural authority ; 
namely, deacons and elders. (See Question 201.) 


260. What is a deacon? 

A minister in regular standing, who has been ordained 
and authorized to preach the Word, administer baptism, 
perform matrimony, and assist the elder in the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, but who cannot consecrate the 
elements. 


261. How is a deacon constituted? 


By election in an Annual Conference, and the laying on 
of hands by the bishop in the service of ordination. 


262. What is an elder? 

In churches recognizing three orders the elders consti- 
tute the middle order; in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
they are the second or higher order. 


263. How is an elder constituted? 

By election in an Annual Conference, and the laying on 
of hands by the bishop and some of the elders present in 
the service of ordination. 
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264. What are the prerogatives of an elder? 


To expound the Word of God, administer the sacraments, 
solemnize matrimony, and do whatever pertains to the 
sacred office of the Christian ministry. 


265. Does the power of ordination inhere in the 
eldership? : 

It does, but its exercise is, by the General Conference, 
restricted to those elders who are elected and consecrated 
to the office of bishop. 


266. What is a bishop in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church? 

An elder elected by the General Conference, and conse- 
crated by bishops or elders, to be an overseer or superin- 
tendent of other elders and of deacons and over the general 
interests of the Church. Prior to 1888 a bishop was elected 
by a simple majority; since that time it has required a two- 
thirds majority. 


267. If by death or otherwise no bishop remains, 
what can be done? 

“The General Conference shall elect a bishop, and the 
elders, or any three of them, who shall be appointed by 
the General Conference for that purpose shall consecrate 
him according to the Ritual.” 


268. What are the chief duties of a bishop? 


To preside in the Annual Conferences, divide the Con- 
ference into districts, fix the appointments of the preach- 
ers, travel through the connection overseeing its temporal 
and spiritual interests, consecrate bishops, ordain elders and 
deacons, and prescribe courses of study for applicants for 
license to preach, for local preachers, for those received on 
trial in the Annual Conference, and for deaconesses, 
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269. May a bishop cease to travel at large 
through the connection at his own option? 

If he does so without the consent of the General Con- 
ference the law declares that “he shall not thereafter ex- 
ercise, in any degree, the episcopal office in our Church.” 


270. To what body is a bishop amenable for his 
administration and conduct? 

To the General Conference. Complaint against his ad- 
ministration may be forwarded to that body, but due notice 
of such complaint must be furnished him. In case he be 
accused of immoral or imprudent conduct or of heresy the 
General Conference has ordered the manner of his trial. 
(See Questions 257 and 399.) 


271. What is a missionary bishop? 

A bishop with full episcopal powers, but whose jurisdic- 
tion is limited to the specific foreign mission field for which 
he was elected. He is codrdinate with general superin- 
tendents in his own field. For a full definition of his 
coordinate authority, see Discipline, § 184. 


272. To what body is a missionary bishop ame- 
nable? 

To the General Conference, the same as is a general 
superintendent. 


273. How long may a bishop retain his office? 

He may resign it at any time, but may hold it for life 
unless deposed for cause. The General Conference of 
1872 directed that the “episcopacy be denominated effect- 
ive and noneffective.” In 1900 the phrase “noneffective” 
was changed to “superannuated.” 


274. What has been our history as to their ten- 
ure of office? 


All have held the office for life except Bishop L. L. 
Hamline, who resigned in 1852. The General Conference 
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of 1872 placed Bishop T. A. Morris on the noneffective 
list, that of 1880 so placed Bishop Levi Scott, and that of 
1896 so placed Bishop Thomas Bowman, Bishop R. 8. 
Foster, and Missionary Bishop William Taylor; that of 
1904 so placed Bishop Stephen M. Merrill, Bishop Edward 
G. Andrews, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Bishop John M. 
Walden, Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu, and Bishop John 
H. Vincent. Bishop J. O. Andrew withdrew in 1845 and 
Bishop Joshua Soule in 1846 to become bishops in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, then just organized, 


275. What other offices have we in the ministry? 
Those of district superintendent and pastor. 


276. What is a district superintendent?! 

An officer whose function is to preside over a district, 
which is a territorial and administrative subdivision of an 
Annual Conference. There are usually from two to six 
such districts in each Annual Conference. The district 
superintendents serve under the bishop, and constitute a 
council which advises him in the exercise of his appoint- 
ing power over the itinerant preachers. 


277. What power has a district superintendent: 
in this council? 

His influence is great. He usually possesses the knowl- 
edge of the preachers and the churches necessary to right 
action. But his voice is advisory only; the determinative 
power and the responsibility rest with the bishop. 


278. How are district superintendents selected 
and appointed? 


They are chosen, appointed, and changed by the bishop 
alone. 


1The name ‘‘ presiding elder’’ was first used to designate an office by 
the Conference of 1792. It continued in use until 1908, when it was super- 
seded by the name “‘ district superintendent.” 
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279. What are the duties of a district superin- 
tendent? 

To travel through his district, to take charge of the 
traveling and local preachers and exhorters, to change 
preachers in his district if necessary in the interval between 
the sessions of the Annual Conference and in the absence 
of a bishop; to preside in the District and Quarterly Con- 
ferences, oversee the spiritual and temporal interests of 
the churches in his district, see that the Discipline is en- 
forced, attend the bishop when in his district, and at all 
times inform him of the state of the work committed to 
his care. (See Discipline, § 179.) 


280. How long may a district superintendent 
remain on one district? 

For any term not exceeding six years, but if his term 
expire in the interval between the sessions of the Annual 
Conference he may be continued until the next session, if 
the time be not more than six months, after which he may 
not be appointed to the same district again for six years. 


281. What is a pastoral office? 

The office held by the pastor of a Christian congregation. 
The people are committed to his care as sheep are com- 
mitted to the care of ashepherd. It is his duty to feed the 
flock of God with intellectual and spiritual food, to guide 
them in the pathway of duty and holiness, and to guard 
them from spiritual danger and harm. It is alluded to by 
Paul in these words (Acts 20. 28): “Take heed therefore 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

282. In what light is this office regarded in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

As an office of the highest importance, inferior to none; 
an office established by divine authority, not temporal, but 
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spiritual; an office of instruction, admonition, and conso- 
lation. 


283. What is a preacher in charge, and how 
long may he remain on one circuit or station? 

One placed in charge of a circuit or station, and respon- 
sible for the proper administration of discipline and all the 
interests of the Church. He may be reappointed every year 
for any number of years at the discretion of the bishop. 
For thirty-two years there was no time limit. In 1804 the 
limit was placed at two years, in 1864 at three years, in 1888 
at five years for pastors and six years for presiding elders; 
in 1900 the limit was removed from the pastorate. 


284. Must he be a member of Conference? 


Not necessarily. He may be a local preacher, ordained 
or unordained, who is appointed by a district superintend- 
ent as a “supply”; but this is an exception. Generally he 
is a member of an Annual Conference. 


285. What are the duties of a preacher in charge? 


He has full charge of the temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests of the church as preacher and pastor. His specific 
duties are given in the Discipline. (See J 173.) 


286. What is meant by a “‘supply’’? 

One who, while not an effective member of an Annual 
Conference, is appointed to be pastor of a circuit or 
station, usually by the district superintendent. 


287. What relation does he sustain to the Annual 
Conference? 

If he is a local preacher he sustains no relation to the 
Conference; if he is a supernumerary or superannuated 
member of any Conference his relation remains the same. 
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288. By what stepsis membership in an Annual 
Conference reached? 

One must be a local preacher and be recommended to 
the Annual Conference by the Quarterly Conference as a 
proper person to be admitted into the traveling connection ; 
if there be a District Conference in his district he must be 
approved by it. His scholarship should, at least, be equiv- 
alent to that prescribed by the University Senate for admis- 
sion to college. He must deposit with the Committee on 
Conference Relations written answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) Are you in debt so as to embarrass you in the 
work of the ministry? (2) Will you wholly abstain from 
the use of tobacco? If received by Annual Conference he 
is on trial, and must pursue the prescribed course of study 
for two years. If he pass the examination he may be ad- 
mitted to full connection by vote of the Conference. If sent 
to a charge while on trial he may solemnize matrimony ac- 
cording to the laws of the State, though not ordained. 


289. How are the relations of members of an 
Annual Conference designated? 


As effective, supernumerary, and superannuated. 


290. What Is an effective preacher? 


One who undertakes all the labor and responsibility of 
a pastorate or other ministerial charge. 


291. What is a supernumerary preacher? 


One who, because of impaired health or other sufficient 
reason, is temporarily unable to perform the full work of 
a charge. He may, or may not, receive an appointment, 
according to the judgment of his Annual Conference. If 
he receives an appointment it is usually a light charge or 
in connection with a colleague who is effective. The 
relation is limited to five years in succession. 
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292. What is a superannuated preacher? 

One who, by reason of affliction, infirmity, or age, is 
permanently disabled for effective ministerial labor, but 
still remains a member of an Annual Conference. 


293. What is a local preacher? 
~ One who is licensed to preach by a Quarterly Confer- 
ence, or by a District Conference if there be one, but is 
not a member of an Annual Conference or subject to the 
appointing power. 


294. How is a local preacher constituted? 

He must be recommended by the society of which he is 
a member or by the leaders and stewards’ meeting, must 
pass a satisfactory examination in the studies prescribed 
for candidates for license to preach, and be examined in the 
presence of the District or Quarterly Conference on the 
subject of doctrine and discipline. He must also give a 
satisfactory answer to the question, Will you wholly abstain 
from the use of tobacco? He must be licensed to preach 
by the District or Quarterly Conference, and his character 
and usefulness must be examined annually before his license 
is renewed. 


295. Is a local preacher eligible to ordination? 

He is eligible to the orders of a deacon when he has 
preached four years from the time of his being licensed, and 
to the orders of an elder in four years from his ordination 
as a local deacon. He must pass an examination in the 
prescribed course of study. For local preachers who are 
admitted. on trial in an Annual Conference, see Discipline, 
4 167 and 170. 


296. May a local preacher be employed as a pas- 
tor? 
He may be so employed and appointed by the district 
superintendent, and must then hold his membership in 
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the church of which he is pastor. If unordained he can- 
not baptize, but may solemnize matrimony where the laws 
of the State permit. 


297. What is an exhorter? 

A lay officer of the church who is authorized to hold 
meetings for exhortation and prayer under the direction of 
the pastor. The office is nearly as old as Methodism. 


298. How is an exhorter constituted? 

He must be recommended by the class of which he is a 
member or by the leaders and stewards’ meeting. The 
pastor may then grant him a license to exhort. 

299. What are the duties and privileges of an 
exhorter? 

To hold meetings for prayer and exhortation, subject to 
the direction of the pastor, and to attend the sessions of the 
District or Quarterly Conference, and present to that 
body a written report of his work. He is amenable to the 
Quarterly Conference, and must appear before that body 
annually for examination of character and for renewal 
of his license. The license, if renewed, is signed by the 
presiding officer. | 


DEACONESSES 
300. What is a deaconess? 


A godly woman called and set apart by the Church for 
specific work connected with its charitable and evangelistic 
enterprises. 


301. When was the office of deaconess first rec- 
ognized in Methodism? 

Mr. Wesley appointed men and women to visit, nurse, 
and relieve the sick, and wrote in reference to them: 
“Upon reflection I saw how exactly in this also we had 
copied after the primitive Church. What were the ancient 
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deacons? What was Phebe, the deaconess, but such a 
visitor of the sick?” Thus at the beginning of the Meth- 
odist movement the office and work of the deaconess were 
suggested. 


302. When were deaconesses first employed in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

In 1873, in our German Mission, by Rev. Carl Weiss, 
who commenced with two deaconesses. The number has 
now largely increased, and Methodist deaconess homes are 
established in many of the chief cities of the German 
empire. 


303. What was the origin and what the devel- 
opment of the work in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

In June, 188%, Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer induced eight 
young women, students in the Missionary Training School, 
to spend the summer in work for the poor of Chicago, and 
opened the first deaconess home in connection with the 
training school later in the same year, with Miss Isabella 
Thoburn as superintendent. 

During the years from 1886 to 1888 Miss Jane M. Ban- 
croft, then dean of the Woman’s College, at Evanston, 
Iil., went to Europe for study and observation. She was 
providentially led to investigate societies organized for the 
uplift of the neglected classes. In England, Switzerland, 
and France she saw the deaconesses consecrated to lives 
of holy service among the poor. Moved with a desire to 
see her own Church profit by all that is best in the Old 
World, she wrote to Mrs. R. S. Rust, then corresponding 
secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, ask- 
ing what she might do to help that society. Mrs. Rust 
replied, “Study thoroughly the deaconess movement as 
you see it abroad, and come back to lead the hosts of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society along those lines.” 
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This was the initial impulse which has eventuated in the 
magnificent work of that society. 

At the meeting of the General Board of Managers, held 
in Boston in November, 1888, Miss Bancroft was present, 
and by her public addresses created in others the intense 
enthusiasm she felt in her own soul. 

A Committee on Deaconess Work was appointed, with 
Miss Bancroft as chairman, and for two years thereafter 
she devoted her time and talents to the planting and de- 
velopment of deaconess homes with wonderful success, 
and the present status of the work is largely due to her 
efforts. This department of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society has its own form and field, and is known as 
the Bureau for Deaconess Work. This was established in 
1889 with Miss Bancroft (now Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robin- 
son) as secretary, which position she held until 1904. 
During these years the deaconess department grew to such 
magnitude as to require a division of labor. Mrs. Robinson 
then asked to be relieved of these heavy responsibilities, 
and in consequence, upon her recommendation, five new 
deaconess bureaus and one standing committee were formed 
from the existing work, and each bureau secretary reports 
to the general superintendent of deaconess work the homes 
under her care. At the General Conference of 1888 the 
order was adopted as one of the working forces of the 
Church, and Disciplinary provision was made for it. 


304. Who has the general oversight of the dea- 
coness work? 


The Board of Bishops, and to them the General Deacon- 
ess Board makes an annual report. 


305. What is the General Deaconess Board? 

It is composed of eleven members, two of whom are 
bishops designated by the Board of Bishops, and nine other 
members: three at large, and two representatives from 
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each of the three forms of deaconess administration, all 
nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected quad- 
rennially by the General Conference. Those elected con- 
tinue in office until their successors are elected. The Board 
of Bishops fill vacancies during the quadrennium accord- 
ing to the classification named. The time and place of 
their annual meeting is fixed by themselves. Six mem- 
bers constitute a quorum. 


306. What form does the work take in foreign 
fields? 

1. In foreign fields under the supervision of general 
superintendents there may be a board composed of the 
superintendent in charge and four other members nomi- 
nated by the Board of Bishops and elected quadrennially 
by the General Conference. 

2. In a mission field which is under the supervision of 
missionary bishops there may be a board composed of the 
missionary bishops of that field and four other members, 
two at large and two from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, to be nominated by the said missionary bishops 
and elected quadrennially by the General Conference. 

These boards exercise within their fields the functions 
of the General Deaconess Board. Vacancies may be filled 
by the bishop having jurisdiction over the field where the 
vacancy occurs. 


307. What other powers are vested in the Gen- 
eral Deaconess Board? 

They may publish a statement each year in behalf of 
the cause and with reference to the relief funds; questions 
of difference in the administration of deaconess work must 
be submitted to them in writing, and the final determina- 
tion of the matter is with them; they fix the maximum 
support of the deaconess, which is to be as uniform as 
practicable throughout the Church. They shall approve 
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general rules for the government of homes, institutions, 
and for all deaconesses, and adopt a distinctive garb to 
be worn by all deaconesses throughout the Church and a 
distinctive garb to be worn by candidates during their 
probation. 


308. What are the differences in administra- 
tion? 

While, by the direction of the General Deaconess Board, 
the deaconess work is unified as a whole, in being under 
the auspices of the Church, it has developed along three 
different lines with reference to administration: 

1. There are the homes of German Methodism, goy- 
erned by local boards and united under the general super- 
vision of the German Central Deaconess Board. 

2. There are homes governed solely by local boards, 
or associated with local societies that are not connectional 
societies of the Church. 

3. There are homes governed by local boards, united 
under the general oversight of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

tach form of deaconess administration is free to employ 
secretaries in the interest of their work and determine 
their duties. 


309. What is a Conference Deaconess Board? 

It consists of nine members, three of whom are women, 
appointed by the Conference to serve for three years. The 
election must be so arranged that three members are chosen 
each year. They are authorized to license deaconesses; to 
transfer them on the recommendation of the local board 
or governing body of any one of the three forms of deacon- 
ess administration. They must see that all charters, deeds, 
and other conveyances conform strictly to the Discipline 
and to the law of the State. This board may exercise 
appellate authority in questions between institutions within 
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its jurisdiction, but its decisions may be reversed by the 
General Deaconess Board. | 

The local board of management of deaconess institutions 
must report to the Conference Board the number of dea- 
conesses in the institution, how employed, the amount of 
money received and expended, and such other information 
as may be desired. The local board has authority to assign 
the deaconesses under its control to their fields of labor, 
subject to the approval of the Conference Board. 

The Conference Deaconess Board must report all infor- 
mation to the Annual Conference and to the General Dea- 
coness Board. 


310. What are the general regulations for dea- 
conesses? 


To receive license she must be unmarried, oyer twenty- 
three years of age, and be recommended by the Quarterly 
Conference of the church of which she is a member. She 
must present a certificate of good health from a reputable 
physician. If she comes from a deaconess institution she 
must present a certificate from the superintendent or man- 
ager. She must have given two years of continuous pro- 
bationary service; or, as an equivalent, two years of satis- 
factory study in a training school, or two years of service 
in a hospital, or two years divided between training school 
and hospital. She must have passed an examination satis- 
factory to the Conference Board as to religious qualifica- 
tions, and in the course of study prescribed by the bishops. 

The Conference Board may license such women, and they 
are then entitled to consecration according to the order 
of service in the Discipline. (Discipline, | 470.) No 
person can be recognized or employed as a deaconess who 
fails to comply with these requirements. Hach must wear 
the distinctive garb, but the wearing of it by anyone else 
is a violation of the order and Discipline of the Church. 
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The license must be renewed annually by the Conference 
Board on the recommendation of the Quarterly Conference 
of the church with which she is connected. The Annual 
Conference approval must be obtained on the recommenda- 
tion of the Conference Board. Each deaconess must be 
enrolled as a member in a deaconess institution or mother- 
- house or in the list of deaconesses of one of the three forms 
of deaconess administration. 

A deaconess when detailed for service in a particular 
church or institution shall be under the direction of the 
pastor or officers of the institution in which she is engaged. 
If in service outside an organized charge she is under the 
direction of the-form of deaconess administration to which 
she belongs. 

A deaconess may be transferred from one Conference to 
another with the consent of the two Conference Boards 
concerned. 

A young woman graduate from our advanced schools 
who is not free to enter for a lifelong service may enter for 
a shorter term, but not less than three years. 

A deaconess employed by a church of which she is a 
member shall be a member of the Quarterly Conference 
when approved for membership, and shall report to that 
body. 

311. May a deaconess resign her office after she 
has been consecrated? 

She may at any time resign, or discontinue the work. 
If she does she must return the license and certificate of 
consecration to the Conference Board, and must not wear 
the deaconess garb. If a deaconess retires for reasons 
satisfactory to the board of the deaconess administration 
with which she is connected she receives from that board a 
certificate of honorable discharge. She may retain her 
license and certificate of consecration, but the date of 
discharge must be entered on each by the president of the 
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Conference Board. Such deaconesses may be restored and 
Treceive a license at the discretion of the Conference Board 
from which she was discharged without reéxamination or 
probation, but must be recommended by a Quarterly Con- 
ference and present a new certificate of health. The date 
of such restoration is inscribed on her certificate of conse- 
cration by the president of the Conference Board. 


312. What provision is made for the support of 
retired deaconesses? 


A deaconess no longer able to continue her work on 
account of age or other disability may be retired and placed 
on the list of retired deaconesses by action of the governing 
body of the deaconess administration with which she is 
connected. 

Each retired deaconess who entered the work under forty 
years of age, if approved by the deaconess administration 
with which she is connected, is entitled to receive from the 
relief fund of said administration such-an allowance as may 
be determined by the General Deaconess Board. 


313. What provision is made for a relief fund? 


The administrative bodies are now accumulating a Per- 
manent Deaconess Fund. It is recommended that further 
measures be taken to adequately provide for all deacon- 
esses. 

It is enjoined that each deaconess institution shall pay 
into the Permanent Deaconess Fund of the deaconess 
administration with which it is connected $10 per annum 
for each licensed deaconess and $5 per annum for each 
probationer or unlicensed worker. Lach station served by 
a deaconess shall pay $15 per year for each licensed dea- 
coness and $10 per year for each probationer or unlicensed 
deaconess. 
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314. What action has been taken by the General 
Conference to guard the property interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the deaconess 
homes and institutions? 


No institution can be recognized as a deaconess institu- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church until it is author- 
ized by the Annual Conference and approved by the General 
Deaconess Board. 

All property for deaconess institutions must be held in 
trust for the Methodist Episcopal Church. This may be 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, the German Central Deaconess 
Board, or a Board of Trustees elected by the local society 
with which the institution is connected. 

These provisions are not to disturb the tenure of existing 
homes and institutions operated for deaconess work, nor 
exclude any societies or associations which were engaged 
in deaconess work in May, 1900; but any of these are 
authorized to employ deaconesses and to establish and 
operate homes and institutions for the deaconess work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, according to Part V, 
Chapter III, of the Discipline. 

Each institution and society which maintains or employs 
deaconesses or holds property for their use within the 
bounds of an Annual Conference shall report to its Con- 
ference Board one month before the meeting of the Con- 
ference, according to the form presented by the General 
Deaconess Board. 

These provisions apply to all Annual Conferences, Mis- 
sion Conferences, and Missions. But in those parts of 
Europe where the deaconess work exists as a legal corpora- 
tion, with an inspector appointed by the Annual Confer- 
ence, any of the foregoing provisions not compatible with 
the provisions of such legal corporations shall be inoper- 
ative. For exact details, see Discipline, J] 213-222. 
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314a. What is the work and what the remuner- 
ation of a deaconess? 

The duties of a deaconess are to minister to the poor, 
care for the sick, provide for the orphan, comfort the 
sorrowing, seek the wandering, save the sinning, and, re- 
linquishing all other pursuits, devote herself to these and 
other forms of Christian labor. She receives no salary, but 
a sufficient amount of money for personal expenses, with 
food and clothing, a home, pure society, the confidence of 
the Church, the blessings of the poor, and the favor of God. 


3146. What is the Methodist Deaconess Associa- 
tion? 

The organization of the Association took place in Balti- 
more in May, 1908, among friends of the deaconess work 
who were in attendance at the General Conference. Its 
design is a closer affiliation and codperation between insti- 
tutions organized exclusively under the General Deaconess 
Board, and by which could be secured conferences and 
cooperation on matters of common interest. The Associa- 
tion is a federation, and has no legislative or administrative 
powers. The board of managers consist of two persons 
from each deaconess organization, one of whom is a super- 
intendent of a deaconess institution or her chosen repre- 
sentative, the other a lay officer of such institution. The 
licensed deaconesses elect additional members from their 
own number in the ratio of one for every forty-five or 
fraction thereof. 


EVANGELISTS 


315. What are evangelists? 

A class of religious teachers spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment who were not appointed over any particular church. 
As the term is now used it represents religious teachers, 
lay or clerical, male or female, who go from place to place 
to conduct revival meetings. 
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316. What action has the General Conference 
taken in regard to evangelists? 

Every General Conference from 1876 to 1896 was me- 
morialized to authorize the bishops to select men specially 
gifted for this work and appoint them as Conference evan- 
gelists. No General Conference took action till the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1896. By its action a bishop may, if 
requested by an Annual Conference, appoint one or more 
of its members to do evangelistic work on charges within 
that Conference, if invited by the pastors of such charges, 
or in neglected territory within any district when requested 
by the district superintendent. The Annual Conference 
by vote must determine how many of its members shall 
be so employed, and must request the appointment of such 
evangelists by a two-thirds vote of its members present 
and voting. (Discipline, § 194.) 


317. What restrictions did the General Confer- 
ence of 1896 place on pastors as to employing 
evangelists who are not appointed by the bishop? 

No pastor shall employ such an evangelist without the 
written consent of his district superintendent. 


318. To whom are the evangelists amenable for 
their character and conduct? 

If members of Conference, to the Conference to which 
they belong. When the name of an evangelist is called in 
Conference his district superintendent reports upon his 
character. If he be a local preacher he reports his work to 
the Quarterly Conference of which he is a member, and that 
body passes upon his character. 


319. What is the rule in the case of a female 
evangelist? 

A woman is in no case licensed by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to exhort or preach. Sometimes, with the 
tacit consent of all church authorities, women exhort, 
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preach, and labor as evangelists with great acceptability 
and success. 


320. To whom are they amenable? 

For their work, to those only who employ thém; for their 
moral character and the purity of their teaching, to the 
- church of which they are members. 


321. Whatis the decision of the General Con- 
ference in regard to the ordination of women? 


That the law of the Church does not authorize the ordi- 
nation of women to the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; and a bishop is not at liberty to submit 
to the vote of the Conference the question of electing 
women to orders. (General Conference Journal of 1880, 
p- 353.) 

322. What official positions may a woman hold 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

The General Conference of 1880 ordered that “the pro- 
nouns he, his, and him, when used in the Discipline with 
reference to stewards, class leaders, and Sunday school 
superintendents, shall not be so construed as to exclude 
women from such offices.” 


323. What advantage does this give them? 

It makes them members of the Quarterly Conference, 
with all the privileges and powers of such membership. 
(See Questions 375-377.) 


SUPPORT OF MINISTERS 


324. How are the bishops supported? 
Their salaries and traveling expenses are paid from the 
Episcopal Fund, to which the churches annually contribute. 


325. How is the salary of a bishop determined? 
It is annually fixed by the Book Committee, who con- 


sider “the number and condition of his family.” 
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826. Are the widows and orphans of deceased 
bishops supported by the Church? 

If needy they are. The amount needed is estimated by 
the Book Committee and is drawn from the Episcopal 
Fund. 


327. How are district superintendents sup- 
ported? 

An equitable apportionment is made among the circuits 
and stations in each district of the amount fixed by the 
district stewards’ meeting as the salary of the district 
superintendent. The share apportioned to each charge 
becomes a part of the current expenses of the charge. 


328. How are the pastors supported? 

A committee appointed by the Quarterly Conference esti- 
mates what is necessary, the Quarterly Conference deter- 
mines the amount that shall be raised, and the stewards 
raise it by contributions from the people or by methods 
they deem best. 


329. Is the church bound to pay the salary thus 
promised? 

There is a moral obligation to do so; but if the stewards 
fail the pastor has no redress in the civil courts. In no 
way is the church or Conference accountable as in the case 
of debt. 


SUPPORT OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


The General Conference of 1908 made some new rules 
and regulations for the support of Conference claimants. 
The claim to a comfortable support inheres in the gospel 
ministry, and cannot be justly questioned while a preacher 
is in active service, nor invalidated by his superannuation. 

320. Who are the claimants on the Conference 
funds? 

Superannuated preachers, the widows of deceased 
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preachers, and their children under sixteen years of age, 
unless the claim be voluntarily relinquished, or disallowed, 
in whole or in part, by the Conference. Supernumerary 
ministers, and effective ministers who have not been able to 
obtain their allowance from the people among whom they 
have labored, may be allowed a claim by vote of the Annual 
Conference. 

The observance of the rules and regulations provided for 
obtaining and administering the Conference claimants’ 
funds is enjoined upon pastors, district superintendents, 
and bishops, and upon all charges and Quarterly, District, 
and Annual Conferences. 


301. What are the rules and regulations? 


Each Annual Conference during its session must hold a 
Conference Claimants’ Anniversary. The Annual and Lay 
Hlectoral Conferences are recommended to hold a joint 
session quadrennially in the interests of Conference claim- 
ants. ‘The Annual Conference is authorized to establish 
and maintain a Permanent Fund, the income of which 
shall be applied to the support of Conference claimants. 
The Conference Board of Stewards must ascertain what 
is necessary for the support of the claimants and apportion 
a due amount to each pastoral charge. Hach congrega- 
tion shall observe one Sunday as Conference Claimants’ 
Day. The second Sunday before May 30 is chosen as 
“Veterans’ Sunday.” 

The stewards of each pastoral charge shall provide for 
raising the amount apportioned to it by the Annual Con- 
ference, which amount shall be a claim for ministerial sup- 
port in common with that of the pastor, district superin- 
tendent, and the Episcopal Fund, and the moneys raised 
for this support shall be applied pro rata to these several 
claims on the basis of the authorized apportionment of 
each. 
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832. What funds are provided to meet these 
claims? F 

1. The Connectional Fund for Conference Claimants, 
which consists of (1) five per cent of the annual collections 
taken in all the churches for Conference claimants; (2) 
the income of the Permanent Connectional Fund; (3) the 
income from funds, endowments, bequests, and grants, or 
money for permanent investments, or property held in 
trust for the fund; (4) the income from all bequests for 
the benefit of Conference claimants, the administration of 
which is not otherwise designated; (5) such gifts and 
bequests as are made to this fund for immediate distribu- 
tion. 

This fund is distributed by the Board of Conference 
Claimants to the several Annual Conferences according 
to their needs, and not to the individual claimants. 

2. The Annual Conference Annuity Fund, which con- 
sists of (1) the dividends from the Book Concern and 
from the Chartered Fund; (2) such part of the annual 
receipts from congregations as each Annual Conference 
may determine; (3) the income from any permanent fund 
created by the Annual Conference for this purpose; (4) 
such gifts and bequests as are made to this fund for im- 
mediate distribution. 

This fund is distributed on the basis of length of term 
of service. The allowance of a superannuated preacher 
who has been in the effective relation thirty-five years shall 
not be less than one half of the average of the annual 
support paid to the effective members of his Annual Con- 
ference, house rent excluded. The allowance of a widow 
is determined by the number of years during which she 
was the wife of a preacher in the effective relation. The 
term of a father’s effective relation determines the claim 
of his child. 

3. The Annual Conference Special Fund, which consists 
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of (1) such part of the annual receipts from congregations 
as each Annual Conference may determine; (2) the divi- 
dend from the Connectional Fund; (3) the income from 
such gifts and bequests as are made to this fund for per- 
manent investment; (4) such gifts and bequests as are 
made to this fund for immediate distribution. 

This fund is distributed on the basis of special need. 

All funds for Conference claimants are distributed by 
the Conference Board of Stewards, consisting of preachers 
and laymen, at the session of the Annual Conference. For 
details, see Discipline, J 315-317. 


ooo. What is the Board of Conference Claim- 
ants? 


It was established by the General Conference of 1908, 
and is an incorporated Board according to the laws of 
Illinois. It consists of one effective bishop and seven min- 
isters and seven laymen nominated by the bishops and 
elected by the General Conference. No Annual Conference 
can have more than one member on the Board. The Board 
is to adopt measures to build up and administer a per- 
manent Connectional Fund, and to increase the revenues 
for the benefit of the Conference claimants. The members 
of the Board serve for four years and continue until their 
successors are elected. The chief executive officer is a 
corresponding secretary elected by the General Conference. 

The Board of Conference Claimants determines from 
the reports received from the Annual Conferences what 
Conferences are in need of special relief, and the distribu- 
tion of the Connectional Fund is made to them accordingly. 
Allowances to such must not exceed one half of the moneys 
subject to distribution. The remainder of the available 
fund is then distributed to the other Conferences. The 
Board must ascertain the total amount of the deficits, if 
any, in the collections for Conference claimants in such 
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Conferences, and determine the proportion between the 
sum available for distribution and the total deficit in them ; 
and each Conference shall then receive this per cent of 
its deficit, which is sent by draft to the treasurer of the 
Annual Conference. No Conference can receive aid whose 
share of the annual collections has not been paid into the 
Connectional Fund. 


THE ITINERANCY 


333a. What is the itinerancy? 

The peculiar method of ministerial supply adopted by 
John Wesley from the beginning of his labors; the system 
by which Methodist pastors are changed from one charge 
to another. For the first thirty-two years of American 
Methodism the preachers were changed at irregular inter- 
vals at the will of the superintendent. In 1804 the time 
limit was fixed at two years. In 1864 it was extended to 
three years, in 1888 to five years, in 1900 it was removed. 
Now, at the Annual Conference, each case is examined, 
and the pastor is reappointed or removed to another charge 
as may be best according to the godly judgment of the 
bishop. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


334. What are the several judicatories of Meth- 
odism calied? 


Conferences. In Methodism this word has acquired a 
technical meaning, and is used to designate nearly all 
bodies assembled for legislative, judicial, or administrative 
purposes, and also to the territory over which a Confer- 
ence has jurisdiction. 

335. What is the origin of the Methodist use of 
the word ‘‘Conference’’? 

The name was given by Mr. Wesley to the first assem- 
bly of ministers whom he called together to confer on 
matters of doctrine and discipline. The name has ever 
since been retained by nearly all bodies of Methodists, 
however organized. 

336. Where and when was the first Conference 
held? 

In the city of London, in 1744. It was attended by six 
persons, five of whom were clergymen of the Church of 
England. 

337. How many kinds of Conferences are there 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Hight; namely, General, Annual, Mission, Central Mis- 
sion, District, Quarterly, Lay Electoral, and Judicial Con- 
ferences. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


338. What is a General Conference? 
It is the supreme governing and only legislative body of 
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the Church. It meets quadrennially on the first Wednes- 
day in May, and is presided over by the bishops. 


8339. How is a General Conference constituted 
and why is it so called? 

It was at first so designated because all traveling 
preachers had a seat and voice in it. It is now a delegated 
body of ministers and laymen, and retains the name be- 
cause the whole Church is represented in it. 


340. What is the ratio of representation? 

As the Church increased it has been necessary to diminish 
the ratio. From 1872 to 1896 it was one ministerial dele- 
gate for every forty-five members of an Annual Conference, 
with one additional delegate for a two-thirds fraction of 
forty-five; and two lay delegates for each Annual Confer- — 
ence, except where an Annual Conference had but one min- 
isterial delegate, when there could be but one lay delegate. 
‘In 1900 equal lay and ministerial representation was 
adopted. 


341. How are the delegates selected? 

Ministerial delegates are chosen by ballot by members 
of Annual Conferences. Lay delegates are elected by the 
Lay Electoral Conference. 


342. How is the business of the General Confer- 
ence transacted? 

Committees are appointed or elected on every class of 
subjects likely to come before the body; to these all papers, 
memorials, etc., are referred. These are examined in 
committee, and reports thereon are formulated and sent 
to the main body, which has power to amend, reject, or 
adopt all measures. 


343. Is the action of the committee in any case 
final? 


Every question must come before the main body, and its 
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action alone is final. Whatever is adopted by the General 
Conference is the supreme law of the Church.’ 


344. What other important work is done by the 
General Conference? 

The General Conference elects the bishops, the secre- 
taries and boards of managers of the benevolent societies, 
the agents of the Book Concerns, and, in nearly all cases, 
the editors of our periodicals. 

345. Are the bishops members of the General 
Conference? 

They are not delegates, but by virtue of their office they 
are members with limited privileges. Up to and including 
the General Conference of 1808 they were members with 
full privileges, making motions and taking part in the 
debates, but since that time, by their own sense of pro- 
priety, and now by long usage, they are limited to the 
sphere of presiding officers, unless invited by the Confer- 
ence to take some specific part. 

346. How may an extra session of the General 
Conference be called? 

The bishops, or a majority of them, by and with the ad- 
vice of two thirds of all the Annual Conferences, have the 
power to call an extra session at any time, to be constituted 
in the usual way. 

847. Do the ministerial and lay delegates delib- 
erate and vote as one body? 

They do, unless a separate vote is demanded by one 
third of the lay or the clerical delegates; and in such cases 
the concurrent vote of both orders is necessary to com- 
plete an action. 

348. How are the ministerial and lay delegates 
seated in the General Conference? 

From 1872 to 1888 they sat by Conference delegations, 
ministers and laymen together. But in the General Con- 
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ferences of 1892 and 1896 the lay delegates were permitted 
to sit by themselves; and a majority of the lay delegations 
availed themselves of this permission. 


349. How are the powers of the General Confer- 
ence limited and defined? 


By the “Restrictive Rules,” which it cannot change. 


350. Where can a movement for a change of the 
Restrictive Rules originate? 

At present it may originate in an Annual Conference or 
in the General Conference; but prior to 1832 the privilege 
was restricted to the Annual Conferences. 


8351. In what way are the results of the work 
of the General Conference brought before the 
Church? 

All changes affecting the laws and the general interests 
of the Church are incorporated in the Book of Discipline, 
of which a new and authorized edition must be issued 
every four years. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


352. What is an Annual Conference? 

It consists of all the regular itinerant preachers within 
certain defined boundaries, who meet annually for delibera- 
tion and action. The time of meeting is fixed by the 
bishops, and the place by the Conference. The session 
of an Annual Conference generally lasts about one week. 

353. What are the functions of an Annual Con- 
ference? 

Its functions are purely administrative ; it has no legisla- 
tive power. The character of the ministers is examined; 
if any are accused they are tried. Statistics are gathered, 
and the work tabulated. Preachers are admitted to mem- 
bership in the Conference on the recommendation of a 
District or Quarterly Conference. Unordained ministers 
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are examined in a prescribed course of study and, if ap- 
proved, elected and ordained deacons; and deacons are 
examined and, if approved, elected and ordained elders. 
The pastoral appointments are made for one year. 

354. Where and when did the first Annual 
Conference meet in America? 

In Philadelphia, in June, 1773. Tien preachers were 
present. 

355. How are the boundaries of an Annual 
Conference determined? 

By the General Conference Committee on Boundaries, 
whose report must be acted upon by the Conference with- 
out amendment or debate; or by a joint commission con- 
sisting of five members of each Annual Conference in- 
terested, with the bishops presiding at those Conferences. 
If the action of the commission be not complete the Gen- 
eral Conference has final adjudication. A Central Mis- 
sion Conference has special powers within its own bound- 
aries. (Discipline, 89.) 

356. How are the acts of an Annual Conference 
supervised by the General Conference? 

Its journals are taken to the General Conference for 
examination by that body; and the acts of an Annual Con- 
ference are subject to its revision. 

357. Who presides at an Annual Conference? 

A bishop, if present; if he be absent, some member ap- 
pointed by him. If the bishop does not appoint a presid- 
ing officer the Conference may, without debate, elect a 
president by ballot from among the elders. 

358. What provision is made for the organiza- 
tion of an Annual Conference in the interval 
between two General Conferences? 

To meet special emergencies likely to occur during the 
quadrennium enabling acts are passed by the General Con- 
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ference authorizing the formation of new Annual Con- 
ferences; but in every case such a body must have twenty- 
five members. 


359. How many Annual Conferences are now 
organized? 

One hundred and sixty organizations are named in the 
Discipline of 1908. They are grouped as follows: 

1. Conferences: In the United States and Territories, 
one hundred and eleven; in foreign countries, twenty- 
one. 

2. Mission Conferences and Missions: In the United 
States and Territories, eighteen; in foreign countries, ten. 


360. In what countries are these Conferences 
and Missions organized? 

In the United States, Mexico, South America, Africa, 
India, Malaysia, China, Korea, Italy, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Finland, Russia, 
and Philippine Islands. 


MISSION CONFERENCES 


361. What is a Mission Conference? 


A Mission raised by act of the General Conference to 
the status and powers of an Annual Conference, subject 
to the approval of the presiding bishop, whose members 
share pro rata in the proceeds of the Book Concern with 
members of the Annual Conferences. 


362. What are the disabilities of a Mission Cone 
ference? 

It cannot send delegates to the General Conference or 
vote on constitutional changes. Those outside the United 
States cannot share in the dividends of the Chartered 
Fund. 
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363. Who has usually the acai icaiai| of a Mis- 
sion Conference? 

A superintendent appointed by the bishop in charge, 
who may also be a district superintendent. 


CENTRAL MISSION CONFERENCES 


364. What is a Central Mission Conference? 


A general or delegated Conference in a foreign mis- 
sion field where there is more than one Annual Confer- 
ence or Mission. 


365. How is it constituted? 


It may be composed of all the members of the An- 
nual Conferences or Missions within the mission field; or 
it may consist of delegates elected according to such 
ratio of representation as may be agreed upon. Laymen 
may also be elected as delegates, but not to exceed the 
number of ministerial delegates. 


366. What are its prerogatives? 


A bishop presides, if present; if not, the Conference 
elects a president from among its members. It has su- 
pervision of such connectional interests and work as may 
be committed to it by the Annual Conferences or Missions, 
subject to the provisions of the Discipline. It may fix the 
boundaries of Annual Conferences within its bounds, after 
the General Conference has determined their number. 


367. What are its imitations? 


It cannot involve the Board of Foreign Missions in debt 
or control its property without its official permission. 
Votes shall be taken by Conferences or Missions whenever 
the delegations from one third of the several Conferences 
or Missions represented shall so demand. In that case it 
requires the concurrent vote of the delegations from two 
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thirds of all the Conferences and Missions to complete an 
action. When duly organized it cannot be disbanded 
except by order or consent of the General Conference. 


368. Is it subject to the General Conference? 


It is in all respects, and its record of proceedings must 
be sent to that body for examination and approval. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES 

369. What is a District Conference? 

A Conference of the preachers and other designated 
church officers within a district superintendent’s district, 
who meet for deliberation and administrative action for 
the promotion of the interests of the Church within the 
district. 

370. By whom is a District Conference author- 
ized? 

By the General Conference; and by the vote of a ma- 
jority of the Quarterly Conferences within the district 
requesting the district superintendent to convene it ac- 
cording to the provision of the Discipline. 

371. Of whom is it composed? 

Traveling and local preachers, exhorters, district stew- 
ards, one Sunday school superintendent, one Epworth 
League president, one Methodist Brotherhood president, 
one president of a Ladies’ Aid Society, and one class 
leader from each pastoral charge within the district. 

372. How often does it meet? 

Once or twice a year, as it may determine. The time of 
meeting is fixed by the district superintendent, the place 
of meeting by the Conference. 


373. What are the duties of a District Confer- 
ence? 
To take general oversight of all the affairs of the dis- 
trict, including the local preachers and exhorters, and to 
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do for them on the whole district what is done by the 
Quarterly Conference on districts where a District Con- 
ference is not held. 


374. Do District Conferences exist in all dis- 
tricts? 

No, they do not generally prevail, but after being tried 
have been in many places discontinued. 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCES 


375. What is a Quarterly Conference? 

A body having charge of all the interests of a circuit or 
station. It meets quarterly, is presided over by the district 
superintendent, by an elder whom he appoints, or by the 
pastor. 


376. Of whom is it composed? 

All traveling and local preachers, exhorters, stewards, 
class leaders, and the trustees of the churches, the first 
superintendents of the Sunday schools, the presidents of 
Epworth League chapters, the superintendents of Junior 
Leagues, the presidents of the chapters of the Methodist 
Brotherhood, the presidents of the Ladies’ Aid Societies, 
and deaconesses employed within the charge; provided, 
said class leaders, trustees, superintendents, presidents, and 
deaconesses are members of the church in the charge and 
approved by the Quarterly Conference. — 


377. What are the duties of a Quarterly Confer- 
ence? 

It has general supervision of all the temporal and pie 
ual interests of the society, of all Sunday school work, 
young people’s and Ladies’ Aid Societies; it confirms or 
rejects presidents elected by them; it can remove any 
president who may prove unworthy or inefficient. It is a 
court of trial for local preachers. It inquires into the 
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financial condition of the charge, licenses local preachers, 
recommends candidates for membership in the Annual 
Conference, renews the license of exhorters, appoints com- 
mittees, receives reports from them, and also the report 
of the preacher in charge, and appoints a trier of appeals. 


378. What committees are appointed by the 
Quarterly Conference? 

The fourth Quarterly Conference of each Conference 
year appoints committees on (1) Foreign Missions, (2) 
Home Missions and Church Extension, (3) Sunday 
Schools, (4) Tracts, (5) Temperance, (6) Education, 
(7) Freedmen’s Aid, (8) Hospitals, (9) Church Records, 
(10) Auditing Accounts, (11) Parsonage and Furniture, 
(12) Church Music, (13) Estimating Ministerial Support. 


379. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions? _ 

To aid the preacher in charge, who is chairman of the 
committee, in carrying into effect the Disciplinary meas- 
ures for the support of our missions. This aid should be 
rendered in praying for the divine blessing on the cause, 
in the diffusion of missionary intelligence, in financial 
help, and in the collection of contributions from the people. 


380. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Home Missions and Church Extension? 

To aid the preacher in charge, who is chairman of the 
committee, to diffuse information concerning the work 
and wants of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, and to secure, by contributions from the people, 
the amount asked by the Board for its aid. 


381. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Sunday Schools? 
To aid the preacher in charge, who is chairman of the 
committee, and the officers of the Sunday school in pro- 
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curing suitable teachers, in promoting the attendance of 
children and adults at Sunday school and public worship, 
and in raising money to meet the expenses of the school. 
It also aids the preacher and superintendent in deciding 
what books and other publications shall be used in the 
Sunday schools. 


382. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Tracts? 

To devise and execute plans for local tract. distribution, 
in connection with the preacher in charge, who is chair- 
man of the committee. 


383. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Temperance? 

To meet, at the call of the preacher in charge, at least 
once in three months, for the purpose of considering the 
best means to be employed for promoting the cause of 
temperance in the community. 


384. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Education? 

This committee shall aid the pastor, who is the chair- 
man, “in canvassing the charge for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in the higher education of our youth, by 
distributing the catalogues and circulars of the secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and theological institutions 
of the Church, and seeking to secure the attendance of our 
young people at these institutions.” 


385. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Freedmen’s Aid? 

To aid in carrying into effect the provisions of the Dis- 
cipline and the plans of the officers and managers of the 
society for the support of this cause, and to see that in- 
formation concerning this work is diffused among the 
people. 
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386. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Church Records? 

To see that the records of membership, of the leaders 
and stewards’ meeting, of the official board, of the Sunday 
school board, of the board of trustees, and of the Quarterly 
Conference are properly kept; and when any of these books 
are filled up, or are no longer in use, to see that they are 
deposited with the recording steward for preservation. 


387. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Auditing Accounts? 

To audit the books of church treasurers, recording 
stewards, and Sunday school treasurers within the Quar- 
terly Conference, and to report the same to the first 
Quarterly Conference. 


388. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Parsonage and Furniture? 

With the advice and aid of the preacher and the dis- 
trict superintendent, to devise such means as may seem 
fit to raise money for building, renting, or furnishing the 
parsonage for the accommodation of the preacher and his 
family. 

389. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Church Music? 

This committee, codperating with the pastor, is to 
regulate all matters relating to this part of divine worship. 


390. What are the duties of the Committee on 
Estimating Ministerial Support? 

To confer with the minister or ministers stationed among 
them, and to make an estimate of the amount necessary to 
furnish to each a comfortable support, taking into con- 
sideration the number and condition of his family; which 
estimate shall be subject to the action of the Quarterly 
Conference, and to which shall be added the amount appor- 
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tioned for the support of the Conference claimants, the 
bishops, and the district superintendent. 


LAY ELECTORAL CONFERENCE 


391. What is a Lay Electoral Conference? 

A body of lay members, residing within the bounds of an 
Annual Conference, assembled for the purpose of electing 
lay delegates to the General Conference, and voting on 
constitutional amendments. 


392. How is it composed? 

Of one lay member from each pastoral charge within the 
bounds of an Annual Conference, chosen by the lay mem- 
bers of the charge twenty-one years of age or upward. 
Members of the Lay Electoral Conference must be twenty- 
one years of age, and must hold membership in the charges 
electing them. 


393. What directions are given for the election 
of members to the Lay Electoral Conference? 

The first or third Quarterly Conference of each charge 
for the Conference year within which a Lay Electoral Con- 
ference is to be convened shall appoint one judge of elec- 
tion and two tellers, who shall constitute the election board. 
They shall fix the time and place of holding an election, 
and shall give public notice of the same at two regular 
preaching services at least, on different days, within six 
weeks immediately preceding the election. The board shall 
take charge of the election, receive and count the ballots, 
and certify the whole number of votes cast and for whom 
east to the fourth Quarterly Conference, which shall 
declare the result and give the persons elected, as delegate 
and reserve delegate, certificates of election. Where a 
charge consists of more than one society the Quarterly 
Conference shall appoint a judge and two tellers for each 
society, who shall proceed as provided for the election board 
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of a single church. The Quarterly Conference shall pro- 
ceed in the same manner as in the case of a charge having 
but one society. (See Discipline, J 87.) 


394. Where and when does the Conference 
meet? 

At the seat of the Annual Conference on the first Friday 
of the session immediately preceding the General Con- 
ference. 


395. What are its powers and duties? 

It organizes by the election of a president and secretary, 
adopts its own rules of order, is the judge of the election, 
returns, and qualifications of its members. It votes on 
constitutional changes and elects lay delegates to the 
General Conference, who must be twenty-five years of age 
or upward, holding membership within the bounds of the 
Conference, and having been lay members of the Church 
five years next preceding the General Conference. Each 
Conference is entitled to elect, by ballot, as many delegates 
to the General Conference as there are ministerial delegates 
from the Annual Conference. It may elect reserve dele- 
gates, not exceeding three, and in no case exceeding the 
number of its delegates. Delegates-elect who cease to be 
members within the bounds of the Conference by which 
they were elected are not entitled to seats in the General 
Conference. 


JUDICIAL CONFERENCES 


396. What is a Judicial Conference? 


It is a court of appeal for ministers tried and convicted 
by an Annual Conference, and a court for the trial of a 
bishop. 

397. How is it constituted as a court of appeal? 

Each Annual Conference selects five elders, men of ex- 


perience, who are known as “triers of appeals.” When an 
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appeal is to be heard the bishop, with due regard to the 
wishes and rights of the appellant, designates three Confer- 
ences conveniently near to that from which the appeal is 
taken, and the “triers of appeals’ from such three Con- 
ferences are constituted a Judicial Conference. Eleven is 
fixed as a quorum. 


398. Is there any appeal from the decision of 
this Conference? 

There is not. A bishop presides, records are kept and 
forwarded to the ensuing General Conference, which re- 
views only decisions of law, and in cases of serious error 
therein the General Conference has power to do what 
justice and equity require. 

399. How is it constituted for the trial of a 
bishop? 

It is composed of five elders, or “triers of appeals,” 
from each of five contiguous Annual Conferences, pre- 
sided over by a bishop. This Conference has power to 
try, suspend, or expel a bishop from the Church; but he 
has the right of an appeal to the ensuing General Con- 
ference, whose decision is final. 
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Business Meretinas—District, CIRCUIT, AND STATION 
DISTRICT STEWARDS MEETING 


400. What is a district stewards’ meeting? 

It is a meeting composed of one steward from each 
charge in a district, who shall be selected by the Quarterly 
Conference, and is called by the district superintendent at 
such time and place as he may deem most suitable, and 
presided over by him. 


401. What are the duties of a district stewards’ 
meeting? 

To make an estimate of the amount necessary to furnish 
a comfortable support to the district superintendent, in- 
cluding house rent and traveling expenses, and to apportion 
the same among the circuits and stations according to their 
ability; and also to apportion in the same way the claim 
of the bishops and of Conference claimants. 


OFFICIAL BOARD 

402. What is an official board? 

A board whose existence is optional with the Quarterly 
Conference. It determines its own time of meeting and 
is presided over by the pastor, or in his absence by a chair- 
man elected by the meeting. It is composed of all the 
members of the Quarterly Conference. 


403. What is the law in the case of circuits hav- 
ing several appointments? 

In the case of circuits the Quarterly Conference may or- 
ganize and continue during its pleasure official boards for 
the several appointments of the charge, such official boards 
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to be composed of the members of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence attached to the respective appointments. 


404. What are the duties of an official board? 

It may discharge such duties as the Quarterly Confer- 
ence may direct, including those of the leaders and 
stewards’ meeting. It may also assume the financial duties 
of the stewards. It must keep a record of its proceed- 
ings, and send the same to the fourth Quarterly Confer- 
ence for approval. 


LEADERS AND STEWARDS’ MEETING 
405. What is a leaders and stewards’ meeting? 


A meeting of the leaders and stewards of the charge, 
called and presided over by the pastor, usually once in a 
month. Its object is a more complete supervision of the 
temporal and spiritual work of the Church. 


406. How does it transact its business? 

After devotional exercises its business is brought for- 
ward under the following questions: 1. Are there any 
sick? 2. Are there any requiring temporal relief? 
3. Are there any who walk disorderly and will not be 
reproved? 4. Are there any who willfully neglect the 
means of grace? 5. Are any changes to be made in 
the classes? 6. Are there any persons to be recommended 
for admission into the Church? 7. Are there any to be 
recommended for license to exhort or preach? 8. What 
amount has been received for the support of the pastor or 
pastors? 9. Is there any miscellaneous business? 


BOARD OF STEWARDS 


407. Whai is the board of stewards? 


A body of men or women or both, not less than three 
nor more than twenty-one, nominated by the pastor and 
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elected by the Quarterly Conference, one of whom is ap- 
pointed district steward, and one recording steward. 


408. What are the duties of the stewards? 

To take an account of the money received for pastoral 
support and to apply it for that purpose; to seek the needy 
and distressed in order to help and comfort them; to in- 
form the pastor of any sick or disorderly persons; to attend 
the Quarterly Conference, the meetings of the official 
board, and the leaders and stewards’ meetings; to pro- 
vide the elements for the Lord’s Supper ; to aid the preacher 
by service and counsel; and to exhort the people, if need 
be, to greater liberality and acquaint them with the tem- 
poral condition of the charge. 


409. What are the duties of the district steward? 

To attend the annual district stewards’ meeting when 
called by the district superintendent, and to assist in the 
discharge of the duties specifically committed to that body. 
(See Questions 400 and 401.) 


410. What are the duties of the recording stew- 
ard? 

To keep the records of the board of stewards, especially 
those of subscriptions and contributions for the support of 
the preachers, and to act as treasurer of the funds derived 
from such contributions, unless another is appointed. He 
is also the custodian of all the record books of the church 
when they are full and no longer used. 


TRUSTEES 

411. What is a board of trustees? 

A board of church officers, elected for the purpose of 
holding the legal title of church property in trust for the 
use of the ministry and membership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, subject to the Discipline and the usage of 
that Church and to the provisions of the civil law. 
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412. How many persons are required to consti- 
tute a board of trustees? 

Not less than three nor more than nine. Each must be 
over twenty-one years of age, and two thirds of them must 
be members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


413. How are they elected? 

In all cases where the law of the State or Territory 
directs the mode of elections, that mode must be strictly 
observed. Where charters of incorporation are obtained, 
these specify the particular qualifications and time of elec- 
tion of these officers, but must conform to the provisions 
of the Discipline. 


414. How are they elected where the law of the 
State does not specify and the church has no 
charter? 

They may be elected by members of the church not less’ 
than twenty-one years of age, when a request by ten or 
more members is made for a meeting for this purpose and 
proper notice given. When no such request is made the 
trustees shall be elected annually by the fourth Quarterly 
Conference. In case of failure to elect at the proper time 
a subsequent Quarterly Conference may elect. All the 
trustees hold their office until their successors are elected. 


415. To whom are the trustees amenable? 

To the Quarterly Conference, to whom they must make 
an annual report, at the fourth Quarterly Conference. 

416. May the trustees mortgage or encumber 


the church property to pay current expenses of 
the church? 


In no case may the trustees mortgage or encumber the 
real estate for the current expenses of the church. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP 


417. What order of public worship was observed 
by the early Methodists in the United States? 

Their services were plain, simple, and adapted to the 
circumstances of people in a new country. Worship was_ 
often conducted in private houses, log cabins, rude school- 
houses, or in the open air. The order consisted, with 
slight variations, of singing, extemporaneous prayer, read- 
ing the Scriptures, singing, sermon, prayer, singing, and | 
benediction. | 


418. What order was adopted by the Church at 
its organization in 1784? 

Mr. Wesley prepared a ritual and liturgy, an abridg- 
ment of the English Prayer Book, called The Sunday Sery- 
ice. This was adopted by the Conference and was used by 
some of the preachers on Sundays, and sometimes on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


419. Why was this not generally used? 

It was too elaborate; the lack of facilities for worship 
in a sparsely settled country did not favor its use. The 
preachers and people had been accustomed to extempo- 
raneous prayer and preferred it. The Prayer Book was 
not popular and soon passed entirely out of use. All 
mention of it disappeared from the Discipline in 1792. 


420. What order was then adopted? 
In the Discipline of 1792 a section, “Of Public Wor- 
ship,” is for the first time inserted. The morning worship 
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consisted of singing, prayer, reading the Scriptures, both 
Old and New Testaments, and preaching. The afternoon 
service was the same, with one lesson omitted; the even- 
ing the same, with both lessons omitted. 


421. What changes have been ordered since? 

In 1804 it was ordered that “one or two chapters” be 
read at the afternoon service. The General Conference 
of 1824 ordered that the Lord’s Prayer be used at the 
close of the first prayer, and the apostolic benediction in 
dismissing the congregation. In 1864 it was directed 
that one or two Scripture lessons be read at the after- 
noon or evening service, that the congregations be ex- 
horted to join audibly in the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and that the doxology should be sung at the conclusion 
of each service. Under the action of the General Confer- 
ence of 1900 an Order of Worship was prepared conjointly 
by a commission appointed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


422. What is the order so prepared and now in 
use? 

Let all our services begin exactly at the time appointed, 
and let all our people kneel in silent prayer on entering the 
sanctuary. 

I, [Voluntary, instrumental or vocal.]* 

II. Singing from the Methodist Hymnal, the people standing. 

III. [The Apostles’ Creed, recited by all, standing.] 

IV. Prayer, concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, repeated 
audibly by all, both minister and people kneeling.” 

VY. [Anthem, or Voluntary.] 

VI. Lesson from the Old Testament, which may be read 
responsively, the people standing.® 


1 Parts inclosed in brackets may be used or omitted. 
2 Let all our people be exhorted to kneel in prayer, keeping their faces 


toward the minister. 
3In the afternoon or evening the Lesson from the Old Testament may 


be omitted, 
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VII. [The Gloria Patri.] 

VIII. Lesson from the New Testament. 

IX. Notices, followed by Collection; during or after which 
an Offertory may be rendered. 

X. Singing from the Methodist Hymnal, the people standing. 

XI. The Sermon. 

XII. Prayer, the people kneeling.! 

XIII. Singing from the Methodist Hymnal, the people stand- 
ing.? 

XIV. Doxology and the Apostolic Benediction. (2 Cor. 
13. 14.) 


423. What order is given for the administration 
of the sacraments and for the burial of the dead? 

The Ritual in use for these services is an abridgment of 
the English Prayer Book, prepared by Mr. Wesley, adopted 
by our Church in 1784, and inserted in the Discipline in 
1792. Some slight alterations have been made in it at 
different times. It is ordered that in the administration 
of the sacraments and in the burial of the dead our form of 
Ritual be invariably used. 


PRAYER MEETINGS 


424. What is the origin of prayer meetings? 


Meetings for prayer and Christian conference have 
always been known in the Church of Christ. In their 
relation to Methodism their origin is traced to the meet- 
ing established by Mr. Wesley and alluded to in the fol- 
lowing: “In the latter end of the year 1739 eight or ten 
persons who appeared to be deeply convinced of sin, and 
earnestly groaning for redemption, came to Mr. Wesley in 
London. They desired, as did two or three more the 
next day, that he would spend some time with them in 


1The order of prayer and singing after sermon may be reversed. 
2 An invitation to come to Christ, or to unite with the Church, should 
be given when this hymn is announced. 
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prayer. . . . That he might have more time for this 
great work, he appointed a day when they might all come 
together; which from thenceforth they did every week, 
namely, on Thursday, in the evening.” 


425. What is the relative importance of this 
meeting? 

It is one of the most important services of the church, 
especially in towns and cities where the members can 
easily come together. The Discipline makes it the duty 
of the pastor to appoint prayer meetings wherever ad- 
visable in his charge. 


426. Of what does the service consist? 


Singing, prayer, reading the Scriptures, exhortation, 
and Christian testimony. It is usually led by the pastor. 


CLASS MEETINGS 


427. What is a class? 


A subdivision of a society, originally consisting of about 
twelve members, but now sometimes containing a hundred 
or more. The classes may be arranged according to the 
residences of members and meet in private houses, at any 
hour of the day or on any day of the week, to suit the con- 
venience of those who attend. A class may be composed 
of men only, or of women only, or of both sexes. One of 
the number is styled the leader. 


428. What was the origin of classes? 


They arose out of a fiscal plan to pay a church debt in 
the city of Bristol, England. It was agreed that each 
member should pay a penny a week, that the society 
should be divided into little companies or classes, and that 
one person in each class should receive the contributions 
of the rest and bring it to the stewards weekly. 
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429. How did the classes become orga)jzations 
for spiritual oversight and profit? 

Some time after their organization as above. complaints 
being made to Mr. Wesley of the conduct of some mem- 
bers of the societies, the idea occurred to hin of making 
the classes a spiritual force in Methodism. “J'his is the 
very thing we need. The leaders are the persons who may 
not only receive the contributions, but also watch over the 
souls of their brethren.” 


430. What is the design of the organization of 
classes? 

To establish a system of spiritual oversight that shall 
reach every member of the church; to sustain a meeting 
for social and religious worship, for instruction, encourage- 
ment, and admonition; and to aid, when desired, in carry- 
ing out the financial plan of the church. 


431. By whom is the leader appointed? 


_ By the preacher in charge, whose duties toward the 
leaders are thus stated: “To appoint all the leaders; to 
change them when he deems it necessary; and to examine 
each of them, with all possible exactness, at least once a 
quarter, concerning his method of leading a class.” 


432. What are the duties of a leader? 


To see each person in his class once a week at least, in 
order to inquire how his soul prospers; to advise, reprove, 
comfort, or exhort, as occasion may require; to receive 
what the members are willing to give toward the support 
of the church and the poor. It is also his duty to report 
to the pastor and stewards each week those who are sick 
or disorderly, and to pay over to the stewards the money 
collected. Collections are not made in the classes where 
the stewards have adopted some other financial plan. 
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433. What is a class meeting? 
A meeting of the members of a class for worship, in- 
struction, admonition, and fellowship. 


434. What are the usual exercises? 


Singing, prayer, reading the Scriptures, and the relation 
of Christian experience. 


435. Is attendance upon class meeting obliga- 
tory upon all members of the church? 

Attendance is required by the letter of the law, but there 
is such laxity in its administration that attendance is no 
longer considered a test of membership. The class meet- 
ing is specified as one of those means of grace the habit- 
ual neglect of which subjects the offender to disciplinary 
action and penalty. 


436. Is it obligatory on those who attend to bear 
Christian testimony? 

No, it is their privilege to do so, but the Discipline says, 
“Let speaking be voluntary, or the exercises conversa- 
tional.” 


437. What has been the influence of the class 
meeting on Methodism in general? 

Some of our wisest and best writers have said: “Much 
of the energy, unity, and stability of Methodism is due to 
the class system”; “It has been the true life of everything 
in Methodism, in every part of the world, like those agen- 
cies in nature which lie out of sight, but, by their pene- 
trating influence, give vitality alike to the flower and the 
forest tree’; “To sever it from the Methodistic system 
would be to inflict a paralyzing stroke, if not a deathblow.” 


438. What is done to maintain the efficiency 
of the system and increase its usefulness? 


The leader is required to report to the Quarterly Con- 
ference the condition and attendance of his class, the 
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number of meetings held, and other matters pertaining to 
the religious life of those committed to his care. 


LOVE FEASTS 
439. What is a love feast? 


An institution of the early Church, which consisted of a 
social meal provided for all the members and partaken of 
in connection with the Lord’s Supper. It was accom- 
panied by devotional exercises, but at an early date passed 
out of use. 


440. By whom was it revived in the modern 
Church? 

By the Moravians, by whom it is now observed in a - 
strictly primitive form. Mr. Wesley made it more simple 
and more strictly religious and introduced it into the econ- 
omy of Methodism. 


441. How is it observed by Methodist churches? 


It is usually conducted by the district superintendent or 
pastor. After singing, prayer, and the reading of the 
Scriptures, bread and water are passed around, of which 
each person may partake in token of fraternal love. Chris- 
tian testimony and song fill the rest of the time. 


442. How frequently is the love feast held? 


It is the duty of the pastor to hold a love feast once a 
quarter, “suffering no love feast to last above an hour and 
a half.” : 


443. Is the love feast open to the public? 


It is designed for the membership only, and formerly 
none were admitted but by a “love feast ticket” issued by 
the pastor. Now none are excluded; but a serious deport- 
ment, a devotional spirit, and a participation in the feast 
are expected of all in attendance. 
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444. What was a love-feast ticket? 

It was the custom for the pastor to give every member 
a ticket every quarter signifying his approval of the mem- 
ber’s experience and deportment. The ticket was printed 
and contained some passage of Scripture or verses of a 
hymn. The name of the member to whom it was given 
and that of the pastor, and also the date, were written 
upon it. When love feasts were held with closed doors 
these were demanded on admission. In recent times they 
have gone out of use. 


BAND MEETINGS. 


445. What were the “band societies” of early 
Methodism? 


They consisted of five or six persons of similar circum- 
stances who met to converse freely of their religious ex- 
perience and habits of life. They were far more rigid in 
the examination of character and experience than was usual 
in the class meeting. 


446. What was the design of the band meeting? 
To obey the command, “Confess your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another, that ye may be healed.” 


447. What questions were asked by the leader? 


Many or few, according to circumstances, but these four 
always: “1. What known sins have you committed since 
our last meeting? 2. What temptations have you met 
with? 3. How were you delivered? 4. What have you 
thought, said, or done, of which you doubt whether it be 
sin or not?” 


448. Was this band meeting compulsory? 


Joining the band was optional, but it was encouraged 
and commended, and many among the more pious and 


self-sacrificing met in band. 
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449. Did the sexes meet together in band? 

They were rigidly separated, both as to sex and state in 
life—men and women, the married and single, in separate 
bands. 


450. How largely did these bands prevail in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

They were never organized to any great extent in Amer- 
ica. A few of them were found in our larger cities, but 
at present they are unknown in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. All reference to them was omitted from the Dis- 
cipline in 1856. 


WATCH-NIGHT MEETINGS 


451. What is the origin of the watch-night 
service? 

Near the beginning of Methodism members of the society 
in Bristol, England, began to meet at night that they might 
worship without interruption. Mr. Wesley, knowing that 
such meetings would be misinterpreted, made them public 
and for a time held them once a month. Afterward they 
were observed only on the eve of the new year, which cus- 
tom prevails at the present time. 

452. What is the nature and design of the 
service? 

It is intensely religious in its nature and peculiarly 
solemn in its observance. It is held the last night in the 
year, which fact suggests solemn reflections and self- 
examination. The blessings of the past inspire gratitude, 
and the dawning of the new year creates joy. 


453. What is the order of service? 

It is not uniform; each pastor follows his own judg- 
ment. ‘The service is somewhat long, usually from nine or 
ten o’clock until a little after midnight, and consists of 
singing, prayer, the reading of the Scriptures, the relation 
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of Christian experience, and a sermon. A covenant hymn 
is usually sung, and the covenant with God renewed. Just 
before midnight all are requested to kneel in silent prayer. 
When the clock strikes the hour of midnight a brief prayer 
is offered, a new year’s hymn is sung, the benediction pro- 
nounced, and new year’s greetings are exchanged. 


QUARTERLY MEETING 


454. What is a quarterly meeting? 

A meeting usually held in connection with the quarterly 
visitation of the district superintendent. When the dis- 
trict has but few pastoral charges the district superin- 
tendent visits each charge once in three months, and it is 
an occasion of great spiritual interest. 


455. What was formerly the order of service? 

The quarterly fast was observed on Friday, a sermon was 
preached on Saturday afternoon, followed by the Quarterly 
Conference; and a prayer meeting was held in the even- 
ing. On Sunday morning at nine o’clock there was a love 
feast, and at half past ten a sermon, followed by the sacra- 
ments. 


456. What effects often attended these quarterly 
meetings? 

They were often seasons of great spiritual awakening. 
Multitudes came from the several appointments of large 
circuits, the Word was preached in great power, sinners 
were saved, believers sanctified, and the cause of God won- 
derfully built up. In cities, and in Conferences where 
districts are large, this meeting is passing out of use or 
losing its best and most distinctive features. 
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457. Whatis the meaning of the word ‘“‘sacra= 
ment’’ as used by the Church fathers? 

They used it to signify a mystery, something unknown 
until revealed ; hence, an emblem, type, or rite having some 
latent scriptural meaning. In this sense the Greek fathers 
applied it to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The Latin 
fathers applied the word sacramentum to anything sacred 
in itself or having the power of binding or consecrating 
men; they also used it in the sense of a mystery, some- 
thing known only to the initiated or instructed. 


458. What is the definition of a sacrament 
according to Methodist standards? 

“Sacraments ordained of Christ are not only badges or 
tokens of Christian men’s profession, but rather they are 
certain signs of grace and God’s good will toward us, by 
the which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only 


quicken, but also strengthen and confirm, our faith in 
him.” 


459. How many sacraments have we? 
“There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord 


in the gospel; that is to say, baptism and the supper of 
the Lord.” 


460. What is our doctrine as to the necessity of 
the sacraments? 

1. That the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per were instituted by Christ, and their perpetual observ- 
ance is obligatory upon the Church. 2. That, nevertheless, 
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the grace offered in the gospel does not reside in these 
sacraments, so that, although obligatory as- duties and 
helpful as means, they are in no sense essential to salvation. 


BAPTISM 


461. What is the definition of baptism in Meth- 
odist standards? 

“Baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of 
difference whereby Christians are distinguished from others 
that are not baptized, but it is also a sign of regeneration 
or the new birth.” 

462. Is baptism obligatory upon Christians? 

It is an obligation resting on the commission which 
Christ gave to the apostles to make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost; and on the subsequent action of 
the apostles, which indicates their interpretation of the 
command. 

463. Who are considered by us proper subjects 
of baptism? 

It is not to be forced upon the unwilling nor extended 
to the profane, impenitent, and unbelieving. With these 
exceptions, the command is universal. 


464. What classes of persons are deemed proper 
subjects of baptism? 

1. All true believers in our Lord Jesus Christ. 2. Real 
penitents or seekers, who believe the statements of the 
Scriptures in regard to Christ and the testimony of be- 
lievers, and who are looking for the witness of the Spirit 
to their justification and adoption. 3. Young children or 
infants. 

465. What is the outward act or sign in baptism? 

Water applied in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
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466. What modes of baptism are practiced in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

The following is the law: “Let every adult person, and 
the parents of every child to be baptized, have the choice 
of either sprinkling, pouring, or immersion.” 


467. Which of these modes is most generally 
practiced? 

Sprinkling, though in some sections immersion is com- 
mon; pouring is rarely chosen. 


468. What is the spiritual signification of bap- 
tism? 


A death unto sin and @ new birth unto righteousness. 


469. What advantages are secured to baptized 
persons? 

“They are admitted to the visible Church of Christ; 
their relation to him as the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and their title to the spiritual blessings thereto belonging, 
are solemnly confirmed.” 


470. What has been the practice of the Church 
in regard to rebaptizing persons baptized in in- 
fancy? 

Rebaptism has never been common, but was discretion- 
ary with the administrator until 1872. The General Con- 
ference of that year included in a footnote to the section 
in the Discipline on receiving members into the Church this 
clause: “The rebaptism of persons known to have been 
previously baptized is inconsistent with the nature and de- 
sign of baptism as set forth in the New Testament.” The 
General Conference of 1896 omitted this, and the matter is 
again left to the discretion of the administrator. Persons 
baptized in infancy when received into full membership 
must publicly assent to the baptismal covenant. 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER 


_ 471. When and by whom was the Lord’s Supper 
instituted? 

By our Lord himself on the evening before his cruci- 
fixion (Matt. 26. 26-28). 


472. What phrases are used in the Scriptures to 
designate it? 

“Breaking of bread,” Acts 2. 42; “the cup of bless- 
ing,” “the communion of the blood of Christ,” “the bread 
which we break,” “the communion of the body of Christ,” 
1 Cor. 10. 16; “the cup of the Lord,” “the Lord’s table,” 
1 Cor. 10. 21; “the Lord’s supper,” 1 Cor. 11. 20; “the 
new testament in my blood,” 1 Cor. 11. 25. 


473. For what purpose was it instituted? 

For the perpetual commemoration of the sacrifice of 
Christ’s death and of the benefits that we thereby receive. 
“This do in remembrance of me.” 

474. What are the outward elements and the 
inward grace in this sacrament? 

The outward elements are bread and wine, received ac- 
cording to Christ’s command. The inward grace is the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ, whereby we 
are reminded of his sacrificial death -and spiritually 
strengthened to do his will. 

475. What kinds of bread and wine are used in 
the sacrament by the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

The ordinary bread of the household, and, whenever it 
can be obtained, nothing but the pure, unfermented juice 
of the grape. 

476. What persons are admitted to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper? 

All are invited who do truly and earnestly repent of their 
sins, and are in love and charity with their neighbors, and 
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intend to lead a new life, following the commandments of 
God, and walking from henceforth in his holy ways. 


477. In what attitude is the sacrament received? 

Generally kneeling; but those who have conscientious 
scruples against receiving it kneeling are allowed to receive 
it standing or sitting. 

478. How often is it administered? 

There is no uniformity. In rural districts and sparsely 
settled places, once in three months; in cities and thickly 


populated districts, commonly on the first Sunday morning 
of each month. 
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479. What are the standards of doctrine in the 
British Wesleyan Connection? 

The doctrinal standards of the British Methodists, as ac- 
knowledged during Mr. Wesley’s lifetime and reaffirmed 
since his death, consist of his Notes upon the New Testa- 
ment and those fifty-three of his sermons which appear as 
the first fifty-three in the first. volume of Wesley’s works 
published by the Book Concern, New York. 


480. What authority had these in the early 
American societies? 

They had the same force here as in England. Francis 
Asbury supervised the societies in Mr. Wesley’s name and 
under his authority; and the first Conference in this 
country, held in 1773, voted that the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Methodists in England should be the sole rule 
of the Methodists in America. 


481. What additional standard was accepted at 
the organization of the Church? 

The abridgment of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England which Mr. Wesley made and sent over 
for the American Methodists, and which are now known 
as the “Articles of Religion.” 


482. How are these maintained without change? 


By the first Restrictive Rule, adopted in 1808. (See 


Questions 231, 232.) 
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483. Is there any constitutional way by which 
this rule can be changed? 

From 1808 to 1832 it was subject to change by the same 
method as the others; but by the General Conference of 
1832 it was made unchangeable by any method. 


484. Have any standards of doctrine, in har- 
mony with those first adopted, been added since? 

The General Conference of 1852, indirectly, added to 
our doctrinal standards by authorizing the publication of 
a series of catechisms, now known as Catechisms Nos. 
1, 2, and 3. 


485. Was the Catechism designed for children 
only or for the instruction of the whole member- 
ship of the Church? 

The Preface reads, “It is not published as a child’s 
catechism merely, but as the Catechism of the Church, in- 
cluding both young and old.” 


486. What doctrines are specifically set forth in 
the Twenty-five Articles of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church? 

In abridging the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, Mr. Wesley omitted all traces of Calvinism, 
Romanism, and ritualism, giving in concise form the 
essential doctrines of the great body of Protestants. 


487. Do these Articles set forth the distinctive 
doctrinal views of Wesley and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church? 

They do not contain or allude to the doctrines that made 
the early Methodist pulpit singular and powerful, such as 
the witness of the Spirit and Christian perfection. These 
are specifically treated in Wesley’s sermons. 


488. Are all the doctrines that made Mr. Wes- 
ley’s preaching noteworthy found in his sermons? 


He says in his Preface: “I am not conscious that there 
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is any one point of doctrine on which I am accustomed to 
speak in public which is not here incidentally, if not pro- 
fessedly, laid before every Christian reader. Every seri- 
ous man who peruses these will therefore see in the clearest 
manner what these doctrines are which I embrace and 
teach as the essentials of true religion.” 

489. Is the Methodist Episcopal Church in doc- 
trinal harmony with evangelical bodies generally? 

It is, in regard to the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
and on all the great doctrines set forth in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

490. What are the chief doctrines relating to 


salvation as held by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 


They are stated by Bishop J. H. Vincent as follows: 


“1. I believe that all men are sinners. 

“2. I believe that God the Father loves all men and hates 
all sin. 

“3. I believe that Jesus Christ died for all men, to make 
possible their salvation from sin, and to make sure the sal- 
vation of all who believe in him. . 

“4. I believe that the Holy Spirit is given to all men, to 
enlighten and to incline them to repent of their sins and to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“5. I believe that all who repent of their sins and believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ receive the forgiveness of sin. 

“6. I believe that all who receive the forgiveness of sin 
are at the same time made new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

«YT believe that all who are made new creatures in 
Christ Jesus are accepted as the children of God. 

“8, I believe that all who are accepted as the children 
of God may receive the inward assurance of the Holy 
Spirit to that fact. \ 
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“9. I believe that all who truly desire and seek it may 
love God with all their heart and soul, mind and strength, 
and their neighbors as themselves. 

“10, I believe that all who persevere to the end, and 
only those, shall be saved in heaven forever.” 


A SUMMARY OF DOCTRINE 
(Chiefly condensed from the Catechism) 
491. What is taught respecting the nature of 
God? 
God is an uncreated Spirit, the Creator of all things, 
everywhere present, all-wise, almighty, and eternal. 


492. What is taught respecting the persons in 
the Godhead? 

There is but one God; but there are three persons in the 
Godhead—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—and 
these are equal in power and glory. 


493. What offices does the Holy Ghost perform 
for sinners? 

He convinces them of sin and strives with them, that 
they may repent and believe. 


494. What offices does the Holy Ghost perform 
for believers? 

He enlightens their minds to understand the Scriptures ; 
assists them in their prayers; bears witness with their 
spirits that they are the children of God; comforts them 
in trouble; sanctifies them from all sin, inward and out- 
ward; fills their hearts with perfect love to God and to all 
mankind, and with other excellent grace and virtues. 


495. What offices does the Holy Ghost perform 
for the Church of Christ? 
He calls and qualifies men, from time to time, to preach 
the word and administer the sacraments; renders their 
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preaching effectual to the conversion of sinners and the 
edification of believers; and is present in all the ordinances 
of public worship. 


496. What is taught respecting the creation of 
man? 

God made man’s body out of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul. Man’s body is material and mortal; 
his soul is spiritual and immortal. Man was created good 
and in the image of God; that is, righteous and holy. 
God gave man dominion over every living thing; and he 
dwelt in the garden of Eden, subject to the law of perfect 
obedience. 


497. Whatis taught respecting the fall of man 
and his consequent sinful state? 

Our first parents did not continue holy and happy. 
Being tempted by the devil, they transgressed God’s law 
and fell into sin and misery. By their disobedience they 
lest the image and favor of God; they were consequently 
driven out of Eden, having become subject to pain and 
death. Their sin not only injured themselves, but all 
their posterity, who were individually born in the image of 
fallen Adam, destitute of original righteousness, and under 
the wrath of God. 


498. On what grounds may we hope for salva- 
tion from the guilt and consequences of sin? 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ Christ, therefore, took upon 
himself the form of a servant and was made in the likeness _ 
of man. While in the flesh he gave an example of perfect 
goodness and holiness, that we might walk in his steps. 
To offer to divine justice a full atonement for the sins of 
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the world, he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Having tasted death 
for every man, he rose for our justification and ascended 
to the right hand of God, where he ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for us. 


499. What is taught respecting the conditions 
of salvation? 

Although Christ has died for all, yet men are not saved 
unconditionally, except infants and those who know not 
good and evil. The conditions of salvation are repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Re- 
pentance is a godly sorrow on account of sin, indicated by 
the forsaking of sin and a sincere turning to God. Faith 
in Jesus Christ is the act of receiving and trusting in him 
alone for salvation. The power to repent and believe is 
freely given of God, and we may know when we are true 
believers in Christ by having the Spirit of God to bear wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the children of God. 


500. What are the results of saving faith? 

Justification, regeneration, and sanctification. From 
these arise peace, satisfaction of soul, and a consciousness 
of an indwelling God. 


501. What Is justification? 


That act of God’s free grace in which he pardons our 
sins and accepts us as righteous in his sight for the sake of 
Christ. 


502. What is regeneration? 


The new birth of the soul in the image of Christ, where- 
by we become the children of God. This is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and is to be distinguished from justification, 
though closely related to it. Justification brings us into a 
new relation; regeneration creates in us a new moral state. 
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503. What is adoption? 

That act of God’s free grace by which, upon our being 
justified by faith in Christ, we are received into the family 
of God and become entitled to the inheritance of heaven. 


504. What privileges belong to this state? 

Freedom from a servile spirit; the special love and care 
of God our Father; filial confidence in him; free access to 
him at all times; a title to the heavenly inheritance; and 
the witness of the Holy Spirit to our adoption. 


505. What is the witness of the Spirit? 

It is the inward witness or testimony of the Holy Spirit 
to the sonship of believers, from which flows a comfort- 
able persuasion or conviction of present acceptance with 
God and the hope of future and eternal glory. 


506. What is sanctification? 

It is that act of divine grace whereby we are made holy, 
wrought in the soul by the Holy Spirit after regeneration, 
and is the completion of the work begun in regeneration. 
By this the true believer is enabled to love God with all 
his heart and his neighbor as himself. 


507. Are these high attainments in the divine 
life for all men? 

It is the privilege of every believer to be wholly sancti- 
fied, and to love God with all his heart in the present life; 
but at every stage of Christian experience there is danger 
of falling from grace, which danger is to be guarded against 
by watchfulness, prayer, and a life of faith in the Son of 
God. 


508. Do the fruits of falth terminate with death? 
They are only begun in the present life; for at death the 
souls of believers immediately pass into glory, while their 
bodies will rest in the grave till the resurrection. — 
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509. What benefits will believers receive from 
Christ at the resurrection? 

At the resurrection, believers, being raised up in glory, 
shall be openly acknowledged and accepted in the day of 
judgment, and made perfectly blessed in the full enjoy- 
ment of God to all eternity. 


SUMMARY OF MR. WESLEY’S VIEWS REGARDING THE WORK 
OF GRACE WROUGHT BY THE HOLY SPIRIT 
(Chiefly condensed from McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia) 
510. What did Wesley preach as to man’s de- 
pravity? 
That man by nature is depraved, so that, aside from 
grace, he is unfitted for all good and prone to all evil. 


511. What as to its removal? 

That, through the grace of God, this moral depravity 
may be removed in this life, and that man may live free 
from it. 


512. What of regeneration? 


That regeneration begins the process of cleansing, but, 
except in some exempt cases possibly, does not complete 
it, a degree of depravity still remaining in the regenerate. 


513. Is the process of cleansing gradual or in- 
stantaneous? 

The process of cleansing is in some cases gradual, the 
remains of the evil nature wearing away by degrees; in 
others instantaneous, the believer receiving the blessing of 
a “clean heart” a few days, or even hours, after his re- 
generation. 


514. How is this cleansing to be sought? 
It is to be sought for specifically, and to be obtained by 
a special act of faith directed toward this very object. 
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515. Do believers receive any aTene to this 
blessing? 


This second attainment is attested by the Holy Spirit, 
which witnesses to the completion of the cleansing, as he 
did to the regeneration which began it. 


516. Should it be confessed? 

This gracious attainment, thus attested by the Holy 
Spirit, should be confessed on suitable occasions, to the 
glory of God. 


517. Do believers ever lose it? 

The soul may lapse from this gracious state and become 
again partially corrupt, or even fall wholly away from God 
and be lost forever. 


518. May those who enjoy it live free from con- 
demnation? 

Tt is the high privilege of everyone who is born of God 
to live from that moment free from the sins which bring 
the soul into condemnation, that is, from “voluntary 
transgression of known law.” Involuntary errors and 
mistakes, needing the atonement of Christ, remain to the 
end. 
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THE BoarD or EDUCATION 

519. What is the Board of Education? 

A chartered Board having charge of the educational in- 
terests of the Church and a limited supervision of its edu- 
cational institutions. It administers the funds given for 
education at the centennial of American Methodism in 


1866, including the Children’s Fund, and all the accumu- 
lations of those funds. 

520. What is its object? 

“To diffuse more generally the blessings of education 
and Christianity throughout the United States and else- 
where, under the direction of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

521. How is the Board constituted? 

Its officers are a president, a vice-president, a recording 
secretary, and a treasurer elected by the Board, and a cor- 
responding secretary elected by the General Conference. 
The members of the Board consist of three bishops, fifteen 
ministers, and eighteen laymen, elected by the General 
Conference; they hold office for twelve years. The elec- 
tion is so arranged that one third is elected every four 
years, and one member must be resident in each General ~ 
Conference district. 

522. What was its origin? 

It grew out of the committee, consisting of the bishops, 
twelve ministers, and twelve laymen, authorized by the 
General Conference of 1864 to prepare for the proper ob- 
servance of the centennial of American Methodism in 
1866, and to determine to what objects and in what pro- 
portions the moneys raised during the observance should 
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be appropriated. This committee oo aes the or- 
ganization of the Board. 


523. When was it organized? 

The General Conference of 1868 approved the action of 
the committee and instituted the Board, which obtained its 
charter April 14, 1869. It was amended in 1885, and the 
General Conference of 1908 ordered still further amend- 
ment to permit of larger powers in the aid of institutions. 


524. What was the amount contributed during 
the centennial year as the foundation of the Gene 
eral Educational Fund and of the Children’s Fund? 


For the General Educational Fund, $9,155.32; for the 
Sunday School Children’s Fund, $56,674.40; a total of 
$65,829.72. In 1868, when the Board was instituted, this 
amount had increased to $84,000. 


525. What disposition was made of these funds? 

They were securely invested by the Board, and all con- 
tributions afterward received were added to the principal, 
and the interest alone was used as specified in the original 
charter until 1885, since which time the collections them- 
selves have also been used from year to year. 


526. For what purposes is the General Educa- 
tional Fund to be used? 

To aid young men preparing for the foreign missionary 
work and those preparing for the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; to aid theological and other schools, 
colleges, and universities existing under the patronage of 
said Church. 


527. What are the limitations? 

No appropriation can be made for building purposes; 
and no school of any grade not in existence when the 
Board was founded can be aided unless the Board has been 
consulted and has approved the establishment and organ- 
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ization of such school. To gain recognition and aid by 
the Board, such school must also be approved by the Annual 
Conference within whose bounds it is located and by the 
Conferences associated in its management. Annual Con- 
ference educational societies are recognized as auxiliaries 
when their work is in harmony with the principles and 
methods of the Board of Education. The charter as 
amended in 1909 provides for larger powers and removes 
some of their limitations. 

528. How is the Sunday School Children’s Furd 
administered? 

By the same Board, but under different laws. It is the 
duty of the Board “to receive, separately invest, and aug- 
ment the Children’s Fund.” 

529. What proportion of this fund was ait first 
available for the objects specified? 

Until the first day of January, 1885, only “the interest 
and income thereof.” 


530. What important changes were then made? 

The General Conference of 1884 enacted that “the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
hereby authorized and advised to secure such a change in 
its charter as will allow, after the year 1884, of the imme- 
diate appropriation, in aid of students, of such a proportion 
of its annual receipts from the offerings of the Church to. 
the Children’s Educational Fund as will enable it, on eco- 
nomical principles, to provide for the aid of all properly 
recommended students; all surplus receipts to be funded 
as heretofore.” The charter was so amended by the New 
York Legislature in 1885. 

531. What changes were made by the General 
Conference of 1888? 

It made the secretary of the Board a General Confer- 
ence officer elected by that body, and recommended that 
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“hereafter no accumulation of endowment funds be made, 
except by gifts and bequests specifically for that purpose, 
and that all incomes from public collections be devoted to 
annual disbursements in loans to students and to its own 
current expenses.” 


532. To what objects are the funds applied? 

“To assist meritorious Sunday school scholars in ob- 
taining a more advanced education,” especially students 
for the ministry and other forms of Christian work. 


538. Are the funds equitably divided among the 
_ several Annual Conferences? 

Each Annual Conference, in behalf of properly recom- 
mended students, is entitled to share equitably in the in- 
come of the permanent Sunday School Children’s Fund, 
and in the appropriation of gifts and contributions made 
to it, provided that no Conference shall share in the income 
or distribution of said fund which does not take annual 
collections in its behalf in the Sunday schools within its 
_ bounds. 


534. From what sources are the funds of the 
Board now derived? 


From annual collections for the cause of education, from 
collections taken on Children’s Day, and from special dona- 
tions and bequests. 


535. How are the funds used in helping students? 

In making loans, which are limited to annual amounts 
of $50 to those in classical seminaries and other prepara- 
tory schools, and $100 to those in colleges, theological 
and other professional schools. The limit of $50 per 
year also applies to students in theological schools whose 
scholastic acquirements fall below the requirements for full 
admission to college. Five hundred dollars is the highest 
amount that any one person may obtain. The Board has 
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_ authority to cancel loans, in part or in whole, for pro- 
tracted ill health or for five years’ actual missionary service. 


536. Are the loans made directly to the appli- 
cant? 

All loans are made through the faculty of the school in 
which the applicant is enrolled as a student. 


537. Who are eligible to receive aid? 


1. Young men preparing for the ministry. 2. Young 
men and young women preparing for missionary work or 
some other form of Christian work in foreign or home 
fields. The latter item is now liberally interpreted. Scores 
of teachers are aided, also those preparing for work as 
lawyers, doctors, etc. 


538. What are the conditions on which a loan 
may be obtained? 

1. The applicant must be a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and possess a well-established Christian 
character and such intellectual qualities and fondness for 
study as give promise of more than ordinary usefulness. 

2. He must be in actual attendance in some one of our 
‘Methodist schools. A few rare exceptions to this require- 
ment are admitted in the case of professional students pur- 
suing studies not usually taught in the schools of the 
Church. 

3. He must have a recommendation from the church 
of which he is a member and from the faculty of the in- 
stitution which he is attending ; this latter must be repeated 
each term that he continues to receive a loan. 

4. He must be of sufficient age to understand thoroughly 
the nature of the obligations that he assumes, and must be 
advanced beyond elementary studies. 

5. He must have shown to the officers of the church of 
which he is a member, and to the faculty of the institution 
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he is attending, that he is disposed to practice self-denial, 
self-reliance, and self-help. 

6. He must read the circular of information and the 
conditions expressed on the note and form of application 
previous to his receiving the loan, so that he may thor- 
oughly understand that it is not a gift, but a loan, which 
he is expected to pay in full at the earliest practicable 
date. 

v. He must fill out and sign a blank form of application 
furnished him by the proper officer of the institution in 
which he is enrolled. 

8. He must sign a note for each loan received. 

9. He must make special effort to pay the full amount 
of the loan as soon as practicable. 

10. He must keep the Board informed of his place of 
residence until all his notes are paid. 

11. He must regard his obligation to the Board as sacred, 
and as urgent as any other obligation which a man can 
assume. 


539. What other objects are sought to be av- 
complished by the Board of Education? 

1. It acts as a bureau of information and as a general 
agency for communication between teachers desiring em- 
ployment and those needing their services. 2. It gathers 
and publishes statistics relating to our institutions of learn- 
ing. 3. It develops a system of education that will make 
more effective the entire educational work of the Church. 

4, It systematizes, unifies, and connectionalizes the vast 
educational interests and work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 5. It executes the measures adopted by 
the University Senate in accordance with the Discipline. 


540. How is its work already manifest? 
1. It gives our institutions of learning prominence be- 
fore the whole Church. 2. It brings the Sunday schools 
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‘and churches into direct communication with the institu- 
‘tions of learning. 3. It guards the contributions of the 
Church against unwise and unprofitable distribution. 4. 
It increases the higher educational acquirements of the 
younger ministry. 

541. What number of students has been aided, 
and what amount of money distributed, up to the 
General Conference of 1908? 

The total number of students aided from the beginning 
in 1873 is 16,609. The classification of beneficiaries for 
the year 1908 is: men, 1,637; women, 445. Of these, 913 
are in the ministry; 156 are missionaries; 514 are teach- 
ers; 499 are in other useful callings. Among the 2,082 
students aided 24 nationalities were represented. The 
average annual loan is $57.92. 

542. What is the number and value of our in- 
stitutions, and the number of students enrolled? 

There are 54 colleges and universities, 46 academies and 
classical seminaries, 26 theological schools, 8 institutions 
exclusively for women, 55 foreign mission schools, 4 mis- 
sionary institutes and Bible training schools. These in- 
stitutions have property and endowments valued at 
$48,991,044, and enroll 60,678 students. 

The General Conference of 1908 transferred to the 
Board of Education the oversight and administration of 
the schools for people of the white race in the South. The 
Board asks for a collection in all the churches for 
this purpose, specifically, and, generally, for the aid of 
institutions. The Board now has an invested fund of 
$51,000, the interest on which is used for the aid of our 
Methodist colleges and academies in the discretion of the 
Board of Education, and it has issued an appeal for 
$250,000 to be added to this fund during the quadrennium. 
Special gifts, bequests, annuity funds, etc., are urgently 
solicited. 
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543. Who have been the corresponding secre- 
taries of the Board? 

C. C. North, a layman, was appointed by the Board in 
December, 1869, and continued in office until 1872. Rev. 
Dr. (afterward Bishop) E. 0. Haven was elected by the 
General Conference of 1872. Rev. Dr. D. P. Kidder was 
appointed by the Board in 1880 and resigned in 1887. 
Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) D. A. Goodsell was appointed by 
the Board in 1887 and served until the General Conference 
of 1888, when Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne was elected. The 
latter was reélected by the General Conference of 1892 
and 1896. He died in May, 1899. Rev. William F. Mc- 
Dowell, D.D., Ph.D., was elected by the Board to succeed 
him, and was reélected by the General Conference of 1900. 
W. F. Anderson was elected in 1904, and was elected bishop 
in 1908, and Rev. Thomas Nicholson, D.D., succeeded him 
as corresponding secretary. The office of the Board. is 
at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


544. What is the University Senate? 

A body of practical educators authorized by the General 
Conference of 1892, appointed by the bishops, and con- 
sisting of one member from each General Conference dis- 
trict and one member at large. 


545. What special duty is assigned them? 

They determine the minimum requirement of academic 
work in our Church institutions for graduation to the 
baccalaureate degree, and may’ investigate the scholastic 
requirements of any institution, and require its reclassifi- 
cation by the Board of Education in case its requirements 
are not in conformity with the standards fixed by the 
University Senate. The General Conference of 1900 
adopted a new chapter on the Senate, enlarging its powers, 
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and the General Conference of 1908 gave it full power to 
protect the educational standards of Methodism. 


546. What is its relation to the Board of Edu- 
cation? 

It must report its work to the Board at least quadren- 
nially. On its report the Board determines what institu- 
tions meet the requirements, and such are designated as 
colleges in the official lists of the educational institutions 
of the Church. 


547. How was the first University Senate, as 
appointed by the bishops, constituted? 

Eleven of them were presidents of universities or col- 
leges, and four were college professors. They met in 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 23 and 24, 1893. 


548. What are the requirements relating to the 
collegiate courses? 

I. Time 

1. Years. Each precollegiate course shall extend 
through at least three years. Hach college course leading 
to the bachelor’s degree shall extend through at least four 
years. 

2. Weeks. Each of these years shall extend through at 
least thirty-two weeks. 

3. Hours. Each week shall include at least sixteen 
hours of class instruction, and each hour shall include at 
least forty-five minutes in the class room. 

4. Residence. The minimum requirements for the bac- 
calaureate degrees in all cases mean work in residence 
under regular class room instruction to the extent indicated 
in said requirements. In no case may a college or a uni- 
versity confer a baccalaureate degree without the student 
having spent at college at least three calendar years, and 
without a student having completed at least sixty year 
hours or one hundred and eighty term hours of work. 
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5. Statistics. It is the sense of the University Senate 
that statistics be reported for the scholastic year, and not 
for the calendar year. 


IT. Courses 


1. All the work required in the minimum schedule of 
the precollegiate courses shall be in advance of elementary 
studies ordinarily included in the phrase “common 
branches,” or the work of the “grammar grades.” 

2. The collegiate courses shall be of a higher grade, 
adapted and in the main confined to candidates for the 
baccalaureate degrees. 

3. Among the courses thus offered there must be at 
least one covering the historical and literary study of the 
Bible in the vernacular. 

4, All other courses shall be selected at the discretion of 
the governing boards of the colleges themselves, except— 

a. That in case courses in theology, law, or medicine 
are presented they shall be so regulated that no 
candidate can give to them more than one 
quarter of the minimum of hours required for 
the bachelor’s degree. 

b. No credit shall be given for merely technical in- 
struction in music or art, except in the case of 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Letters, 
nor here to an extent in excess of one tenth of 
the total number of hours required for gradua- 
tion. 

CHILDREN’S DAY 


549. What is Children’s Day? 

It is a day set apart for the pleasure and profit of the 
children, on which special services are held designed to 
excite an interest in education and to form some connect- 
ing link between the Sunday schools and the higher institu- 
tions of learning of the Church. ; 
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550. What was the origin of Children’s Day? 


It grew out of the purpose to establish a Children’s Fund 
at the centenary of American Methodism in 1866, and 
the desire to increase that fund by annual collections in the 
Sunday schools. 


551. Who were the committee that first sug- 
gested and devised it? 

The Rev. Drs. John McClintock, Daniel Curry, and 
George R. Crooks; and Oliver Hoyt, James Bishop, and 
Charles C. North, laymen. 


552. What is the chronological order of events 
connected with its origin? 

The centenary committee, consisting of the bishops, 
twelve ministers, and twelve laymen, was authorized in 
1864. They appointed the central committee of six as . 
named above, who devised a plan for a Children’s Fund 
and a Children’s Day; and the fund was created through 
the children’s centenary contributions in 1866. The cen- 
tral committee reported to the General Conference of 1868. 


553. What action did the General Conference of 
1868 take in regard to it? 

They said: “We further recommend that efforts be 
made through the Sabbath schools of the Church to aug- 
ment the Children’s Fund. We recommend that the second 
Sabbath in the month of June annually be observed as the — 
Children’s Day, and that in each Sabbath school we attempt 
the collection of an average of five cents for each child 
enrolled.” (Discipline, 1868, p. 331.) 


554. What is the duty of the pastor relating to 
Children’s Day? 

“Tt shall be the duty of every facta: to cause every Sun- 
day school under his charge to observe the second Sunday 
in June, or such other Sunday as may be more convenient, 
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as Children’s Day, and upon said day, as part of the serv- 
ice, he shall take a collection to be devoted to the Sunday 
School Children’s Fund.” (Discipline, 1908, J 414, § 2.) 
555. By whom are the funds administered? 
By the Board of Education. (See Questions 528-534.) 
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THr ErwortH LEAGUE 


556. What is the Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church? 

An organization of the Church for the young people 
designed to direct their energies to paths of virtue and re- 
ligious activity. 


557. Where and when was it organized? 


It was instituted at a conference of representatives of 
all the general young people’s societies in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, held in Cleveland, O., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 14 and 15, 1889. The following societies 
were represented by accredited delegates: The Young 
People’s Methodist Alliance, the Oxford League, the 
Young People’s Christian League, the Young People’s 
Methodist Union, and the Young People’s Methodist 
Episcopal Alliance of the North Ohio Conference. 


558. What is the object of the Epworth League? 


To promote an earnest, intelligent, practical, and loyal 
spiritual life in the young people of our Church, to aid — 
them in constant growth in grace and in the attainment of 
purity of heart. 


559. When did the Epworth League become an 
integral part of the Church? 

The General Conference of 1892 adopted it as a distinct 
department of the Church, authorized its Board of Control 
to elect a general secretary, and incorporated its constitu- 
tion in the Discipline. 
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560. How is it governed? 


Its management is vested in a Board of Control appointed 
by the Board of Bishops, consisting of a bishop, who shall be 
president of the Epworth League and of the Board of 
Control, and one from each General Conference district. 
If the number of the General Conference districts be odd 
the bishop shall appoint one member at large, in order 
that there may be an equal number of laymen and min- 
isters. The editor of the Epworth Herald, the general 
secretary of the League, the German assistant secretary, 
and the assistant secretary for colored Conferences are 
advisory members of the Board. The Board meets four 
times in each quadrennium. 


561. What are the officers of the League? 


A president, a vice-president, a general secretary, and a 
treasurer. 


562. How are they chosen? 

The president is appointed by the Board of Bishops; the 
vice-president is chosen by the Board of Control from its 
own body; the general secretary is elected by the General 
Conference, and is the executive officer of the League; 
the editor of the Epworth Herald is elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference; the treasurer is elected by the Board of 
Control. All officers are elected quadrennially and hold 
office until their successors are chosen. Vacancies, except 
in the presidency and editorship of the Epworth Herald, 
are filled by the Board of Control. 


568. What provision is made for the German 
and Colored Conferences? 

The editor of the Haus und Herd is constituted the 
German assistant secretary of the Epworth League, who 
is elected by the General Conference. An assistant secre- 
tary of the Epworth League for work within the colored 
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Conferences is elected quadrennially by the Board of Con- 
trol. The central office of the League is in Chicago, Ill. 


564. From what does the League derive its 
name? 

From the village of Epworth, Lincolnshire, England, 
the birthplace of John and Charles Wesley, the founders 
of Methodism. 


565. Is the Epworth League confined to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

It has extended into the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and into the Methodist Church of Canada; but in 
each of these Churches it has a separate organization and 
management, in no way officially connected with those of 
our own Church. Delegates from all three Churches, how- 
ever, meet together in biennial international conventions. 


566. What is a local chapter? 


An Epworth League organized in any local church under 
a charter granted by the Board of Control. 


567. How Is a local chapter organized? 

By calling a meeting to effect an organization, adopt a 
constitution, apply for a charter, and by reporting the 
names of the officers elected to the central office. 


568. What are the officers of a local chapter, 
and how are they elected? 

The officers shall be a president, four vice-presidents, 
secretary, treasurer, and Junior League superintendent. 
The president shall be a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, elected by ballot on a majority vote. The 
other officers, who shall be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church or some other evangelical Church, shall 
be elected in the same way, except the Junior League 
superintendent, who shall be appointed by the pastor. 
After approval of the president by the Quarterly Confer- 
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ence the names and addresses of the officers shall be for- 
warded to the central office of the Epworth League. The 
duties of the president, secretary, and treasurer are such 
as usually pertain to those officers. 


569. How is the work of a local chapter divided? 


Into the following four departments: 1. Department 
of Spiritual Work; 2. Department of World Evangelism ; 
3. Department of Mercy and Help; 4. Department of 
Literary and Social Work. 


570. On whom does the chief responsibility rest 
for the successful working of these depart- 
ments? 

On the president and the four vice-presidents, who are 
the heads of the four departments. The officers, together 
with the pastor, who is ex officio a member of the League, 
constitute the cabinet; by them the work of the League 
is projected and supervised. 


571. What are the duties of the Department of 
Spiritual Work? 

The first vice-president has charge of this department, 
and appoints a committee of from three to five to assist 
him, of which committee he is chairman. The depart- 
ment arranges for the devotional meetings of the chapter, 
looks after the spiritual welfare of the members, inviting 
those who are interested to join the classes of the Church. 
Wherever possible it should organize and train a personal 
workers’ class; once each year present the subject of the 
Morning Watch Enrollment, endeavoring to enlist the 
members in the movement. It must endeavor to interest 
young people in systematic Bible study, and have charge 
of Bible study classes. It may plan special revival meet- 
ings, neighborhood, outdoor, and cottage services, conduct 
devotional meetings for special classes of persons, as 
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sailors, railroad men, etc., and prayer meetings for chil- 
dren where there is no Junior League. It shall help in 
building up the Sunday school. All the evangelistic 
and devotional activities of the chapter are committed 
to it. 


572. What are the duties of the Department of 
World Evangelism? 

The second vice-president has charge of this depart- 
ment, with a committee of from three to five appointed by 
him. Its duty is to interest the young people in the 
missionary and other benevolent interests of the Church, 
promote the systematic study of Christian missions, and 
circulate missionary literature. It shall arrange for the 
monthly missionary meetings of the chapter, and circulate 
a cycle of prayer for World Evangelism. Once each year 
it must present to the chapter the claims of Christian 
Stewardship, and seek to enroll the members in the Chris- 
tian Stewardship enrollment. Its motto is, “The World 
for Christ in this Generation.” 


573. What are the duties of the Department of 
Mercy and Help? 

This department is under the charge of the third vice- 
president and a committee of from three to five appointed 
by him. It shall arrange for the systematic visitation of 
the members of the chapter, the sick of the neighborhood, 
the aged and newcomers to the community. It shall in- 
terest the League in the charities of the place, and plan 
to give aid when needed. It shall have charge of temper- 
ance work, social purity work, tract distribution, and the 
like. All kinds of charitable work when undertaken by 
the chapter, such as visiting hospitals, nursing, distribu- 
ting flowers, starting industrial schools, running employ- 
ment bureaus, coffeehouses, day nurseries, etc., shall be 
under its care. 
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574. What are the duties of the RPE EB ENE of 
Literary and Social Work? 

This department is in charge of the fourth vice-presi- 
dent and a committee appointed by him. Its aim is to 
give stimulus and direction to general Christian culture, 
and to quicken the intellectual and social life of its mem- 
bers and of the community. It shall instruct the member- 
ship of the chapter in the doctrines, polity, history, and 
present activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of other denominations of the Church universal. It may 
open libraries, reading rooms, art rooms, night schools, and 
arrange for lectures for members of the League and others. 
It must endeavor to extend the circulation of the Epworth 
Herald and other publications of the Church. It must 
watch for new members, receive and introduce them 
at the meetings of the chapter. It has charge of the 
social part and the music of the chapter, except that of 
devotional meetings. It may provide flowers for the 
pulpit, ushers when needed, take charge of picnics, excur- 
sions, etc., procure badges, etc., for the chapter, and be 
the custodian of all its effects. 

575. How are new members constituted? 

By election of the chapter, on the nomination of the 
cabinet. 

576. How many classes of members are there? 

Whenever a chapter shall so decide there shall be two 
classes of members—active and associate. Active mem- 
bers shall subscribe to the Epworth League pledge. 
Active members only shall vote in the election of officers 
or hold office. Associate members are entitled to all other 
privileges. 

577. What is the pledge of the Epworth League? 

“T will earnestly seek for myself, and do what I can to 
help others attain, the highest New Testament standard 
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of experience and life. I will abstain from all those forms 
of worldly amusement forbidden by the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and I will attend, so far as 
possible, the religious meetings of the chapter and the 
church, and take some active part in them.” 


578. What is the relation of the local chapter to 
the General Epworth League? 

It works under its charter, is auxiliary to it, cannot 
have a legal existence without this relation, and in the 
month of May each year must send one dollar as chapter 
dues to the general treasurer to meet the expenses of. the 
parent organization. 


579. What is the relation of the League to the 
Quarterly Conference? 

The president of the League must be approved by the 
Quarterly Conference, which approval admits him to 
membership in that body, to- which he must report the 
work and condition of his chapter. 


580. How may any unworthy member of the 
League be excluded from the organization? 

In cases of immorality, unchristian conduct, or neglect 
of duty, the chapter, at any regularly called meeting, may, 
by a majority vote of the members present and voting, ex- 
clude the offender upon the recommendation of two thirds 
of the cabinet. The accused shall have the right to be 
heard by the cabinet before any decisive action is taken. 


581. May any society of another name become a 
chapter of the Epworth League? 

Any young people’s society in a Methodist Episcopal 
Church may become an affiliated chapter of the Epworth 
League, provided that it adopts the aims of the League, 
that its president and officers are approved by the pastor 
and official board or Quarterly Conference, and that it 
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be enrolled at the central office, No. 5% Maen ota Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE JUNIOR EPWORTH LEAGUE 


582. What is the Junior Epworth League? 


An organization of boys and girls consisting of three 
grades—Primary, Intermediate, and Senior. The age limit 
of the grades is as follows: Primary, nine; Intermediate, 
nine to twelve; Senior, twelve to sixteen. Its object is to 
promote in its members earnest and intelligent spiritual 
life, bring them into membership in the Church, and train 
them in works of mercy and help; to aid them in the study 
of the Bible, and to prepare them for an earnest Christian 
life. 

583. What are the officers of a Junior Epworth 
League, how are they elected, and what are their 
duties? 

There shall be an adult superintendent appointed by 
the pastor, and three assistant superintendents. These shall 
have general oversight of the work. There shall be also a 
president, four vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer, who 
shall, with the superintendent, the three assistants, and the 
pastor, constitute the cabinet of the Junior Epworth 
League. 

The officers are elected by ballot by the members from 
among their own number. Lach vice-president may have 
a committee of three, one from each grade, as his assistants. 
The president, secretary, and treasurer shall perform the 
duties usually assigned to those officers. 


584. What are the relations of the Junior League 
to kindred organizations, and to the Church? 

It is auxiliary to the Epworth League, and under control 
of the pastor and the Quarterly Conference. The super- 
intendent is appointed by the pastor and confirmed by the 
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Quarterly Conference, and is ex officio a member of the 
Epworth League chapter and of the Quarterly Conference, 
when approved by that body. The superintendent ap- 
points three assistants, with the concurrence of the pas- 
tor. These assistants have charge of the three grades 
respectively. If the superintendent takes charge of one 
grade he may select but two assistants. 


584a. May a Junior League be organized inde- 
pendently of the Epworth League? 

Where no chapter of the Epworth League exists, the 
Junior Epworth League may be organized, and shall be 
under the control of the Sunday school board. 


585. How does the League carry forward its 
work? 

Through four departments, corresponding in name and 
function with those of the Epworth League. (See Ques- 
tions 569, 570.) 


585a. How are members of a Junior League 
constituted? 

Members shall be constituted by being enrolled in 
the secretary’s book, which contains a copy of the consti- 
tution. A vote on admission of members may be taken 
if desired. Where there is a sufficient number of children 
in the Primary Department under six years of age a Cradle 
Roll should be organized. Children of the Cradle Roll 
are enrolled as members of the Junior League, but are 
not allowed to vote. 


585b. What has been the progress of the League 
in the quadrennium ending at the General Confer- 
ence of 1908? 

There has been a gain of two thousand in the number 
of active Senior chapters during the quadrennium, and 
a great increase in Junior League chapters, and in im- 
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proved methods. The League has advanced from financial 
dependence to independent self-support. The policy of 
self-support the General Conference of 1908 enacted into 
law. The support of the central office is now provided for 
by a Disciplinary collection which must be reported by the 
pastors to the Annual Conferences. The amount is desig- 
nated by the Board of Control, and has been fixed at five 
cents a member for the Senior chapters, three cents for 
the Intermediate, and two cents for the Junior chapters. 
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586. What was the origin and early develop- 
ment of this organization? 

Two organizations existed for some time acting inde- 
pendently, Saint Paul’s Brotherhood and Wesley Brother- 
hood. A commission from each was appointed, and a joint 
meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y., in March, 1908, and 
one general organization for men was effected under the 
name “The Methodist Brotherhood.” This became an 
integral part of the Methodist Episcopal Church by action 
of the General Conference of 1908. The constitution 
framed at Buffalo was adopted, and the organization be- 
came one of the working forces of Methodism. The object 
is mutual improvement, an increase in fraternal interest, 
and development of religious activity; to build up the 
church and win men to Christ. 

The officers are a president, five vice-presidents, a record- 
ing secretary, and a treasurer. The managing board con- 
sists of three bishops appointed biennially by the Board of 
Bishops, the general officers of the Brotherhood, one mem- 
ber from each General Conference district, and seven 
additional members at large elected by the General Con- 
vention, and such other members as may be elected by 
affiliating Methodist bodies; all to hold office for two 
years, or until successors are elected. General Conven- 
tions are to be held biennially, at which officers are to be 
elected. Provision is made for organization of local chap- 
ters, and district and Conference conventions. Through 
the Methodist Brotherhood and the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service the Church hopes to be of service in the 
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righteous settlement of all questions touching the Church 
and social problems. The General Conference of 1908 
made declaration of the following principles by which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church stands: 

For equal rights and complete justice for all men in 
_ all stations of life. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial dissensions. 

For the protection of the worker from dangerous ma- 
chinery, occupational diseases, injuries, and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of labor for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral health 
of the community. 

For the suppression of the “sweating system.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours 
of labor to the lowest practical point, with work for all; 
and for that degree of leisure for all which is the condi- 
tion of the highest human life. 

For a release for employment one day in seven. 

For a living wage in every industry. 

For the highest wage that each industry can afford, 
and for the most equitable division of the products of 
industry that can ultimately be devised. 

For the recognition of the Golden Rule and the mind 
of Christ as the supreme law of society and the sure 
remedy for all social ills. 
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587. What are the views of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the relation of children to God? 

That all children, by virtue of the unconditional bene- 
fits of the atonement, are members of the kingdom of 
God, and all who die before reaching the state of moral 
accountability are graciously received into heaven and find 
eternal rest and development in the presence of God. 

588. Are infants admitted to the sacred rite of 
baptism? 

They are. As infant baptism contemplates a course of 
religious instruction and discipline, it is expected of all 
who present children for baptism that they will use all dili- 
gence in bringing them up in conformity to the Word of 
God. (See Questions 461-470.) 

589. Do parents and guardians obligate them- 
selves to do this? 

In a most solemn manner they promise to teach the child, 
as soon as he is able to learn, the nature and end of bap- 
tism, cause him to attend the appointed means of grace, 
read the Holy Scriptures, learn the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Catechism, and 
all other things which a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve. : 

590. What further recognition does the Church 
take of its baptized children? 

Inasmuch as they have been placed by baptism in visible 
covenant relation to God and under the special care and 
supervision of the Church, the pastor is required to make 
an accurate register of their names, the dates of their birth 
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and baptism, the names of their parents and their resi- 
dences. If the parents of such children remove from his 
charge, the pastor is required to give them a certificate 
transferring the relation of such children to the charge. to 
which the parents shall remove. 

591. What provision is made for their religious 
instruction? 

At the age of ten, or before, the pastor must organize 
them into classes and appoint suitable leaders, whose duty 
is to meet them once a week in order to instruct them in 
the nature, design, and obligations of baptism and in the 
' truths of religion necessary to make them “wise unto sal- 
vation,” to urge them to attend the means of grace, and 
to advise, exhort, and encourage them to an immediate 
consecration of their hearts and lives to God. 

592. When and how are such children admitted 
to communion with the Church? 

When they shall understand the obligations of religion 
and give evidence of piety, they may, upon proper recom- 
mendation, and by publicly assenting to the baptismal 
covenant and to the usual questions on doctrines and dis- 
cipline, be admitted into full membership in the Church. 

593. What provision is made for such children 
in case they become orphans? 

When from any cause the child is deprived of Chris- 
tian guardianship, the case is reported to the official board 
or to the leaders and stewards’ meeting, and such provision 
is made for the Christian training of the child as circum- 
stances require or permit. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

594. By whom were modern Sunday schools 
founded? 

By Robert Raikes, in the city of Gloucester, England, in 
the winter of 1781-82. 
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595. What was the principal object of the 
founder? 

To restrain the children of the lower ranks from wicked- 
ness and to give them instruction “in reading and in the 
Church catechism.” 


596. How were the first teachers secured? 

They were paid a small compensation for their labor by 
the benevolent founder and the friends of the enterprise. 
The paid system of teaching was early abandoned. 


597. What has contributed largely to the effi- 
ciency and success of Sunday schools? 

Voluntary and gratuitous teaching and the imparting of 
moral and religious, rather than secular, instruction. 


598. When did they first appear in Methodism? 


Hannah Ball, a young Methodist, as early as 1769 estab- 
lished a Sunday school in High Wycombe, England; and 
Sophia Cooke, a Methodist, who afterward became the 
wife of Samuel Bradburn, one of Wesley’s most noted 
itinerants, suggested to Robert Raikes the Sunday school 
idea, and marched with him at the head of his scholars the 
first time they were taken to the parish church. 


599. Did Wesley early associate the religious 
idea with that of Sunday schools? 

John Wesley, in his Journal, July 18, 1784, wrote: “I 
find these schools springing up wherever I go. Perhaps 
God may have a deeper end therein than men are aware of. 
Who knows but some of these schools may become nurser- 
ies for Christians ?” 


600. Did the Methodists introduce gratuitous 
instruction? 
John Wesley established Sunday schools in his societies 
in 1785 and introduced gratuitous instruction, exhorting 
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his people “to engage in the work for conscience’, and 
not for lucre’s sake,’ and making religious instruction the 
paramount consideration. 


601. What provision was made in the first Book 
of Discipline of our own Church for the religious 
instruction of children? 


When the Church was organized in 1784 the following 
question and answer were put into our first Discipline: 
“What shall we do for the rising generation?” “Where 
there are ten children whose parents are in the society 
meet them at least one hour every week.” 


602. What was the origin of Sunday schools in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? 


Bishop Asbury established the first Sunday school in the 
house of Thomas Crenshaw, in Hanover County, Va., in 
1786. ‘This was probably the first Sunday schcol after the 
modern type organized in America. 


603. When was the Sunday school first officially 
- recognized by name in our Conferences? 

In the Minutes of Conference of 1790 we find the follow- 
ing question and answer: “What can be done in order to 
instruct poor children, white and black, to read?” “Let 
us labor as the heart and soul of one man to establish Sun- 
day schools in or near the place of public worship. Let 
persons be appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons, or 
preachers, to teach (gratis) all that will attend and have a 
capacity to learn, from six o’clock in the morning till ten, 
and from two o’clock in the afternoon till six, where it does 
not interfere with public worship. The Council shall com- 
pile a proper schoolbook to teach them learning and piety.” 
This is probably the first Church legislation on the subject 
in the world. 
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604. Has the Sunday school outgrown its origi- 
nal design? ; 

It was at first intended for secular instruction. Our bish- 
ops urged its organization “for the benefit of the children 
of the poor.” It is now preéminently a Bible school for all 
classes and ages. 


605. What was the action of later General Con- 
ferences? 

The General Conference of 1824 made it the duty of 
every traveling preacher to encourage the establishment of 
Sunday schools, arranged for the compilation of a catechism 
for their use, and directed the publishing agents to keep on 
hand a good assortment of books for them. In 1836 the 
bishop was authorized to appoint an agent, when requested 
by an Annual Conference, to travel through its bounds to 
establish and aid Sunday schools. 


606. When was the Sunday school definitely 
recognized as an integral part of the Church? 

At the General Conference of 1856, when the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school was made a member of the 
Quarterly Conference, with all the privileges of other mem- 
bers of that body. 


607. What is the present law of the Church in 
regard to Sunday schools? 

“Every Sunday school of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall be under the supervision of a local Sunday 
school board, and shall be auxiliary to the Board of Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


608. How is this local board constituted? 


The pastor is chairman by virtue of his office. The 
other members of the board are-the Quarterly Conference 
committee, the superintendent and assistants, the secre- 
taries, treasurer, librarians, teachers, and president of the 
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Sunday School Missionary Society. When a teacher ceases 
to teach he is no longer a member of the board. 


609. How is the superintendent elected? 
He is nominated annually by the board and confirmed 
by the Quarterly Conference. 


610. How are other officers and teachers elected? 

The officers are elected by the board; and the teachers 
are nominated by the superintendent, with the concurrence 
of the pastor, and elected by the board. 


610a. What special duties devolve upon the 
local board and superintendent? 

To organize the schools into temperance societies, under 
such rules as they may prescribe. These societies should 
see that temperance instruction is imparted to the school, 
and as far as possible secure the pledging of its members to 
total abstinence. 

It is the duty of the superintendent and board to take 
a collection in the school once a year for the Board of 
Sunday Schools. 


THE BOARD OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


611. What is the Board of Sunday Schools of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

An organization for the moral and religious instruction 
of children, and the promotion of Bible knowledge among 
all our people. It was incorporated in the State of Llinois, 
July 31, 1908. 


612. What is lis special work? 

To found Sunday schools in needy neighborhoods, and 
when necessary contribute to their support; to educate the 
Church in all phases of Sunday school work, endeavoring 
to raise ideals and to improve methods; to give impulse 
and direction to Bible study in the Church. 
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613. What were the several steps of its growth 
and organization? 

The Sunday School Union was organized in 1827. In 
1833 it was merged in “The Bible, Sunday School Union, 
and Tract Society,” but was soon abandoned. It was 
revived and reorganized in 1840, and a constitution was 
framed for it by the General Conference of that year, 
which was amended by the General Conference of 1880. A 
charter was obtained from the New York Legislature in 
1852, which was amended in 1874. By the action of the 
General Conference of 1904 it was made the Sunday 
School Department of the Board of Education, Freedmen’s 
Aid, and Sunday Schools, the action taking effect January 
1, 1907. In 1908 it was changed to the Board of Sunday 
Schools. 


614. How is it constituted? 


All the work of the Board of Sunday Schools shall be 
done under a board of managers to be elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, upon nomination by the Board of Bishops, 
to consist of twenty-seven members, three of whom shall 
be effective bishops and twenty-four other members, lay 
and clerical, expert in Sunday school work, with at least 
one member resident in each General Conference dis- 
trict. 


rd 


615. What are the officers of the Board and 
how are they chosen? 

The corresponding secretary is elected by the General 
Conference and is the chief. executive officer; he conducts 
the business, and is an advisory member of the Board. He 
is the superintendent of the department of Sunday school 
instruction. 

The General Conference elects an editor of Sunday 
school literature, who with the board of managers and 
publishing agents has charge of the department of Sunday 
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school requisites, including books of instruction. He is 
an advisory member of the Board. 

The editor of German Sunday school publications is the 
German assistant secretary of the Board of Sunday Schools. 

616. To whom should applications for aid be 
made? 

To the corresponding secretary, 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. No application can be considered unless 
the school for which aid is asked is connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The pastor or district super- 
intendent must further certify that, in his judgment, the 
school is needy, as it is not the design of the Board to 
afford aid to schools that are able to sustain themselves. 

617. What are the latest Sunday school statis- 
tics? 

The statistics for 1908 show: Sunday. schools, 34,619; 
officers and teachers, 361,667; scholars, 3,068,248. 

618. What is the duty of the pastor in regard to 
Sunday School Day? 

The pastor shall cause each church under his charge to 
observe the last Sunday in October, or such other Sunday 
as may be more convenient, as Sunday School Day, and 
take a collection for Sunday school work; this collection to 
be forwarded to the corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Sunday Schools. 

619. Does the Board of Sunday Schools publish 
Sunday school literature? 

It does not. Sunday school books and periodicals are 
edited by the editor of Sunday school literature, but are 
published by the Book Concern. Donations made by the 
Board are purchased of the Book Concern. 

620. How may its work be summarized? 

1. It encourages the founding of new Sunday schools in 


destitute and sparsely settled communities. 2. It helps 
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feeble Sunday schools already organized until they become 
self-supporting. 3. It does special work among the colored 
people of the South. 4. It affords aid to Sunday schools 
among the Indians. 5. It seeks to establish and maintain 
Sunday schools among the foreign population of the United 
States. 6. It helps to organize and sustain Sunday schools 
in foreign lands. 7. It stimulates interest in Bible Study 
throughout the entire Church. 


621. Who have been its corresponding secre- 
taries, and who are now the officers of the Board? 


Daniel P. Kidder, Daniel Wise, John H. Vincent, 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, Thomas B. Neely, John T. McFarland. 
The officers elected in 1908 are: President, Bishop William 
F. McDowell; first vice-president, Bishop Henry Spell- 
meyer; second vice-president, Bishop Robert McIntyre; 
recording secretary, Rev. W. O. Shepard; treasurer, Mr. E. 
R. Graham; corresponding secretary, Rev. David G. 
Downey ; assistant secretary, Rev. Edgar Blake. 


622. Where are its general offices? 
At 57 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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623. Where and when was the Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church organized? 

In the Forsyth Street (then called Bowery) Church, 
New York, April 5, 1819. 


624. What preliminary steps were taken? 

A call was made from the pulpits in New York, in an- 
swer to which a large number of Methodists assembled. 
Nathan Bangs was called to the chair, and the following 
resolution was adopted: “Resolved, That it is expedient for 
this meeting to form a missionary and Bible society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America.” 


625. How was it organized? 

A constitution, which had been previously prepared, was 
considered and adopted. Bishop McKendree was the first 
president and Thomas Mason the first corresponding sec- 
retary. 

626. Was this the first and only missionary so- 
ciety in the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Some local societies had been formed, notably the 
“Philadelphia Mite Society”; but this was the first mis- 
sionary society organized for the whole Church. 

627. Did this society absorb and supersede the 
others? 

It did not for a long time. Not until the General Con- 
ference requested it did the Philadelphia Conference Mis- 
sionary Society, founded in 1820, codperate. In 1844 a 
plan of substantial union between the two societies was 
ratified. 
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628. Does the Philadelphia Conference Mission- 
ary Society still exist? 

It is now prosperous, energetically worked, and as vig- 
orous as ever. The missionary zeal so early enkindled 
continues, and the Philadelphia Conference carries the 
missionary banner and leads the van of the Methodist 
missionary hosts. Its funds go to the parent society. 

629. What action in regard to the Missionary 
Society did the General Conference take? 

The General Conference met in 1820, just at the close 
of the first year of the society’s existence. It heartily in- 
dorsed the cause of missions, reminded the Church of its 
indebtedness to missionary zeal, approved of the organi- 
zation effected in New York, and recommended all the An- 
nual Conferences to take measures to form auxiliaries. 

630. How long did the Bible Society remain a 
feature of the Missionary Society? 

Many objections being offered to it, the board of mana- 
gers within a year had the constitution so changed as to 
make it purely a missionary society. 


631. When did the society become incorporated? 

An act of incorporation was obtained from the State of 
New York in 1839. This was amended in 1859, and again 
in 1869. 

632. When was the change made from ‘Mis- 
sionary Society’? to ‘‘Board of Foreign Missions’’? 

Pursuant to the action of the General Conference of 
1904, on the consolidation of the benevolences, decreeing 
the separation of the foreign and home missionary work 
of the Church, the Board of Foreign Missions was organ- 
ized January 1, 1907, and became the successor of the Mis- 
sionary Society in the foreign work. During the eighty- 
nine years of its history the receipts of the Missionary 
Society had been $46,485,957.17. In the administration 
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of that vast amount not a dollar had been diverted from its 
beneficent purpose; its history is unsullied. 


633. What are the objects of the Board of For- 
eign Missions? 

They are charitable and religious; designed to diffuse 
more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Chris- 
tian missions in foreign countries, and other places sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of the United States which are not 
on the continent of North America or the adjacent islands. 


634. By whom are its affairs controlled? 

By a board of managers, consisting of the general super- 
intendents and missionary bishops, who are ex officio mem- 
bers, thirty-two laymen, and thirty-two traveling ministers. 
The regular meetings of the Board are held in the Mission 
Rooms, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, on the third Tuesday 
of each month at 3 P. M. 


635. By whom are they elected? 
By the General Conference, quadrennially. 


636. To whom is the Board amenable? 

To the General Conference, to whom it is required to 
report its transactions every four years. It is also required 
to present an annual report to the Church at large. 


637. What is the law concerning the correspond- 
ing secretaries? 
There shall be one corresponding secretary, who shall 
be the executive officer of the Board, and a first assistant 
corresponding secretary, both of whom shall be elected by 
the General Conference. The board of managers shall 
have authority to elect such additional secretaries as may 
be necessary. Their salaries are fixed by the board of man- 
agers. Their duties are to conduct the correspondence 
and supervise the work of the Board. 
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638. Who are now the officers of the Board? 

The general officers of the Board for 1908 are as follows: 
President, Bishop D. A. Goodsell; vice-presidents, the 
remaining general superintendents, and G. G. Reynolds, 
G. J. Ferry, J. 8. McLean, J. F. Rusling, J. M. Buckley, 
D.D., A. K. Sanford, D.D., E. L. Dobbins, Costello Lippitt ; 
corresponding secretary, A. B. Leonard, D.D.; first assist- 
ant corresponding secretary, H. C. Stuntz, D.D.; recording 
secretary, S. O. Benton, D.D.; treasurer, Homer Eaton, 
D.D.; assistant treasurer, H. C. Jennings, D.D.; field sec- 
retaries, G. B. Smyth, D.D., J. M. Trimble, D.D., J. C. 
Floyd, D.D., G. G. Logan, D.D.; field secretary for young 
people’s work, S. Earl Taylor; missionary editor, C. H. 
Fahs. Office, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


639. What is a mission district? 

A group of contiguous Conferences so designated by the 
General Conference, which has divided the Church into 
fifteen such districts. 

640. What is the General Committee of Foreign 
Missions? 

It is composed of the general superintendents, the mis- 
sionary bishops, the corresponding secretary, the first 
assistant corresponding secretary, the recording secretary, 
the treasurer, the assistant treasurer, two representatives, 
one lay and one ministerial, from each General Conference 
district, and as many representatives from the board of 
managers as there are General Conference districts. 

641. What are the powers and privileges of this 
committee? 

They shall meet annually and determine what fields 
shall be occupied as foreign missions and the amount 
necessary for the support of each, and shall make appropri- 
ations for the same, including an emergency fund of 
$50,000; provided, they shall not appropriate for a given 
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year more than the total income for the year immediately 
preceding. 
_ 642. To whom is this committee amenable? 

To the General Conference, to which it must make a full 
report of its doings. 

643. What provision is made for the support of 
superannuated missionaries and the widows and 
orphans of such as have died in the work? 

When not provided for by their respective Annual Con- 
ferences, the board of managers may provide for them to 
the extent usually allowed to other superannuated minis- 
ters, their widows and orphans. 

644. What are the duties of the pastor to the 
cause of missions? 

In connection with the committee on missions appointed 
by the Quarterly Conference, it is his duty to provide for 
the diffusion of missionary intelligence, institute if practi- 
cable a monthly missionary prayer meeting or lecture, ap- 
point missionary collectors, organize the Sunday schools 
into missionary societies, preach or cause to be preached a 
missionary sermon annually, and take the contributions of 
the people for the cause. 

The Sunday school missionary society shall include 
home and foreign missions, and the contributions shall be 
equally divided between the two Boards. (See Discipline, 
q{ 387, 401.) 

645. Where are the domestic missions located? 

Throughout the United States, under the control of the 
Annual Conferences of which they form a part. They are 
now assigned to the control and support of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. 

646. Where are the foreign missions? 

Those in Protestant countries are in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, and Switzerland. Those in 
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Roman Catholic countries are in South America, Mexico, 
Italy, France, and the Philippines. Those in Greek Cath- 
olic countries are in Bulgaria and Russia. Those in non- 
Christian countries are in Africa, China, Korea, India, and 
Malaysia. The missions in Japan are organized into an 
independent Church. 


647. What laborers are employed in foreign 
fields by the Board of Foreign Missions? 

Many missionaries, both men and women, are sent from 
the United States; but a much larger number of native or- 
dained and unordained preachers and teachers are em- 
ployed. It is the policy of the Board as soon as possible to 
raise up native workers, believing that God intends that 
every nation shall be evangelized chiefly by its own people. 


648. What were the receipts of the Missionary 
Society? 

We give the receipts for the first year and for every 
tenth year thereafter: 1820, $823.04; 1830, $13,128.63; 
1840, $136,410.87; 1850, $104,579.54; 1860, $256,722.77; 
1870, $594,743.77; 1880, $557,371.14; 1890, $1,131,- 
071.82; 1900, $1,319,727.64. 

The receipts of the Board of Foreign Missions in 1908 
amounted to $1,060,578.21. 


649. How are Annual Conferences organized — 
for the support of foreign missions? 

An Annual Conference Board of Foreign Missions must 
be formed, consisting of the district superintendents, dis- 
trict missionary secretaries, and district Epworth League 
presidents, ex officio, and one Sunday school superintend- 
ent and one lay member from each district, to be elected 
by the Annual Conference. A board must be formed for 
each district, of which the district superintendent is pres- 
ident; a secretary for each district is appointed by the 
bishop. One meeting must be held each year. The secre- 
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tary must assist in carrying out the plans in the interest 
of foreign missions, and keep the office in New York 
informed as to foreign missionary conditions in the district. 


650. What relation do the bishops bear to our 
missions? 

The work in Africa, in India and Malaysia, and in 
Korea is under the care of missionary bishops, whose epis- 
copal authority is confined to their respective mission fields ; 
but “arrangements shall be made so that once in every 
quadrennium, and not oftener unless a serious emergency 
arises, every mission over which a missionary bishop has 
jurisdiction shall be administered conjointly by a general 
superintendent and the missionary bishop.” The other 
mission fields are under the supervision of the general 
superintendents, or bishops. 
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651. What was the first woman’s missionary 
society in the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Several societies had been organized before the one bear- 
ing the name of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The first was organized in New York, July 5, 1819, and 
was known as the Female Missionary Society. 


652. What was its object? 


It was auxiliary to the general Missionary Society. It 
took a deep interest in all women in the mission field, ex- 
erted a great influence over the Missionary Board, and 
raised contributions of money, clothing, bedding, books, 
ete. 


653. When did it cease to exist? 


The last report it issued was in 1861; soon after that it 
ceased operations. 


654. What other societies were preliminary to 
the Woman/’s Foreign Missionary Society? 

There was one at Weedsport, N. Y., organized in 1832; 
one at the Wesleyan Female College, Wilmington, Del., 
organized in 1848; and some others. 


655. What relation did these societies bear to 
the general work? 

They were outgrowths of local missionary zeal and were 
not organized to cover the entire Church. They were 
limited in their operations, but were auxiliary to the gen- 
eral Missionary Society. 
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656. Where and when was the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society organized? ‘ 

In Tremont Street Church, Boston, Mass., March 23, 
1869. It was formally approved by the General Confer- 
ence of 1872, and was incorporated December 27, 1884. 


657. How is the society constituted? 

It is composed of eleven associated branches with well- 
defined territorial boundaries, which are subject to change 
as the work develops, 


658. What are the names of the branches? 

1. New England; 2. New York; 3. Philadelphia; 4. 
Baltimore; 5. Cincinnati; 6. Northwestern; 7. Des Moines; 
8. Minneapolis; 9. Topeka; 10. Pacific; 11. Columbia 
River. 

659. How are these branches combined to cone 
stitute one society? 

They are confederated under one general executive com- 
mittee composed of the general officers and two elected 
delegates from each branch. 


660. What are the duties of the executive come» 
mittee? : 

To hear reports from the several branches and from the 
foreign fields, to decide on the employment of new mis- 
sionaries and their fields of labor, and to make appropria- 
tions from the funds of the society. 


661. How often does it meet? 


Annually, or oftener if necessary, at such time and place 
as the committee may determine. 


662. What are the officers of a branch? 


President, vice-presidents, corresponding secretary, asso- 
ciate secretary, recording secretary, treasurer, and auditor. 
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663. How is the supervision of the work still 
further subdivided? 

To correspond with the boundaries of the Annual Con- 
ferences and Conference districts. ach Conference has 
its secretary and treasurer, who report to the branch sec- 
retary and treasurer. The branch follows State lines, 
while the Conferences do not; it sometimes therefore oc- 
curs that a Conference embraces portions of territory in 
two branches. 


664. How does the society reach the people? 

Tt has auxiliary societies, in local churches, whose mem- 
bers pay two cents per week, or one dollar per year. 
Funds are also raised in other ways, by means devised by 
the members of the auxiliaries. 


665. What limitations are placed on the society 
by its constitution? 

The appointment, recall, and remuneration of its mis- 
sionaries and the designation of their fields of labor are 
subject to the approval of the board of managers of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and the annual appropriation 
to mission fields must be submitted to the General Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions for revision and approval. 
All missionaries sent out by the society must labor under 
the direction of the particular Missions or Conferences in 
which they are severally employed. Collections for the 
society are not to be taken at any regular church service, 
nor in any Sunday school, but only in meetings convened 
in its interest. 


666. What is its relation to the Board of For- 
eign Missions? 

It is not auxiliary to it, but in some things subordinate, 
and works in harmony with it, seeking its counsel and 
approval in all its work. | 
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667. How does its work in the foreign field 
stand related to that of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions? 

The work of the two societies is closely interwoven, both 
occupying the same fields, both seeking the same end, and 
both subject to the same supervision by the district super- 
intendents and bishops. 


668. What is the nature of its work, and what 
have been its receipts? 

Its work is educational, benevolent, and evangelistic. 
Its missionaries have charge of many schools, orphanages, 
dispensaries, and hospitals, employing many native assist- 
ants. They find a field open for them in every country 
where our missions are established, but especially in those 
countries of the Orient where women are secluded from 
men. To the women who are not allowed to see male mis- 
sionaries they are true evangelists, carrying the glad news 
of salvation. 

During the thirty-nine years of its existence the society 
has raised $9,905,685.27. The receipts for 1908 were 
$673,400.04. The appropriations for 1908-09 were 
$639,818. 
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669. Whatis the purpose of this organization? 

For the prosecution of missionary and church extension 
work in the United States, Territories, and insular pos- 
sessions. It is incorporated and has its offices in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

670. What provision is made for its direction 
and government? 

There is a General Committee consisting of (1) the 
bishops, who preside in rotation; (2) the corresponding 
secretary and such assistant corresponding secretaries as 
the General Conference may elect, the president, treasurer, 
and recording secretary of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension; the recording secretary being ex officio 
secretary of the General Committee of Home Missions and 
Church Extension; (3) two representatives from each 
General Conference district—one minister and one lay- 
man—elected by the General Conference, who shall be the 
same persons elected to serve on the General Committee 
of Foreign Missions; (4) as many representatives elected 
by the Board as there are General Conference districts, the 
number of ministers and laymen being as nearly as possible 
equal; (5) the three members elected by the National City 
Evangelization Union. This committee meets annually, 
in the month of November. 


671. What are the powers of this committee? 


They shall determine what amount each Conference, 
Mission Conference, and Mission shall be asked to raise 
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for the cause; and what amount shall be appropriated for 
Home Missions and what amount shall be authorized for 
Church Extension for each Conference, Mission Confer- 
ence, and Mission. They have authority to direct and 
advise the Board on its general administration, to revise 
its lists, and to declare and fill vacancies. 


672. What is the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension? 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
consists of thirty-two ministers and thirty-five laymen 
appointed by the General Conference. The corresponding 
secretary and the two assistant corresponding secretaries 
are ea officio members, and are included in these numbers. 
This Board has power and prerogatives needful to the pros- 
ecution of its work but subject to the control of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

The officers of the Board are a president, five vice- 
presidents, one corresponding secretary and two assistant 
corresponding secretaries, a recording secretary, a treas- 
urer, an assistant treasurer if necessary, all elected by 
the Board, excepting the corresponding secretary and 
the assistants, who are elected by the General Confer- 
ence. 


673. What is the relation of this Board to city 
evangelization? 

The Board is authorized to organize a Bureau of Cities, 
to be directed and administered by the Board in harmony 
with its other departments and with the provisions of 
q 404 of the Discipline. The aim of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension shall be to encourage with 
resources and influence the well-established local organiza- 
tions for city evangelization, and to promote similar organ- 
izations so far as practicable in all the cities of the United 
States. 
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674. What relation do the Annual Conferences 
bear to the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension? 

Each Annual Conference shall elect a Conference Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, composed of 
equal numbers of ministers and laymen. This Board shall 
elect a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 
These together with three additional members to be 
elected by the Conference Board shall constitute an execu- 
tive committee who shall have power to recommend emer- 
gency or contingent applications. The district superin- 
tendents are ex officio members of the Conference Board, 
yet so as not to have more ministers than laymen. This - 
Board must hold its regular annual meeting on the second 
day of the session of the Annual Conference, and must 
report its transactions to the Conference. 

The corresponding secretary at Philadelphia sends 
drafts for missionary appropriations to the secretary of 
the Annual Conference Board, and the district superin- 
tendents are a committee to distribute it subject to approval 
of the bishop and Conference. The Annual Conference 
Board is auxiliary to the Board at Philadelphia, and under 
its direction has charge of the work within its own bound- 
aries and must diligently guard the interests of the parent 
Board. Each Annual Conference must examine the state 
of the missions within its bounds and allow none to remain 
on the list of its missions which, in the judgment of the 
Conference, is capable of self-support. It must also 
arrange for an anniversary during the Conference session. 


675. How is the work directed in Mission Con- 
ferences and Missions? 


There is a Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- © 
sion consisting of the superintendent, two other ministers, 
and two laymen. These have the same powers and duties 
that the Annual Conference Board has within its bounds. 
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An annual meeting is held for a Mission to which all 
the members of the Mission are eligible, presided over by 
a bishop, superintendent, or presiding officer chosen by the 
meeting. This meeting has all the powers and functions 
of a District Conference. 

The power to license and to renew the license and to 
try local preachers shall remain with the Quarterly Con- 
ferences; and local preachers tried and convicted can 
appeal to the annual meeting of the Mission. The minis- 
terial members of the General Committee of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension shall constitute a Judicial 
Conference to hear appeals of local preachers convicted at 
an annual meeting ; this Judicial Conference to be presided 
over by a bishop. 


676. Whai are the duties of the district superin- 
tendent and pastor? 

It is the duty of the district superintendent whose dis- 
trict covers in whole or in part a city or contiguous com- 
munities where there are three or more charges to 
codperate with the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension in securing the organization of a local City 
Evangelization Union, supervise it, and report its condi- 
tion to the Annual Conference. Hach pastor in the terri- 
tory must present the cause to the congregation and take a 
collection for the local society and report the amount to 
the Annual Conference. 


677. What changes have taken place in the 
Church Extension Society? 

The charter of “The Church Extension Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church” was approved by Governor 
A. G. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, March 13, 1865. An 
important amendment to the charter was approved by 
Governor John W. Geary, March 11, 1869. The act chang- 
ing “The Church Extension Society” to “The Board of 
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Church Extension” was approved by Governor J. F. Har- 
tranft, February 26, 1873. 

The amended charter which united Home Missions and 
Church Extension, thus creating “The Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” was signed by Robert N. Wilson, judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, May 25, 1906. 
It took effect January 1, 1907. 

The Church Extension Society, prior to its consolida- 
tion with the home missionary work, aided in the erection 
of nearly fifteen thousand churches in the United States, 
Territories, and insular possessions. By the last change 
it lost its separate and distinct existence. Home missions 
and church extension belong to the same class of benevo- 
lent activities seeking the same end, and are properly con- 
solidated in one corporate body. The General Committee, 
Board, and officers are described and enumerated under | 
Questions 670-672. The work of church extension has 
been and now is so important and beneficent, and in some 
respects so distinct, that it demands a separate notice. 


678. What is church extension? 


The extension of the visible Church of Christ. When 
especially applied to the Methodist Episcopal Church it 
means the extension of that Church to those parts of our 
country where it has not been established, including the 
States, Territories, and insular possessions. 


679. What was the origin and development of 
the society? 

The organization of the Church Extension Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was ordered and a con- 
stitution for it adopted by the General Conference of 1864, 
the constitution being amended by the General Conference 
of 1868. The board of management was designated Jan- 
uary 3, 1865, and an act of incorporation granted by the 
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General Assembly of Pennsylvania March 18, 1865. Its 
title was changed to “The Board of Church Extension” 
in 1872 by the General Conference, to which it was then 
made directly amenable. By this action the original con- 
stitution of the society was superseded by the chapter in 
the Discipline on church extension, and a change was 
necessitated in the original charter. The new charter was 
granted February 26, 1873. The General Conference of 
1904 appointed a commission to consolidate Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. The commission did its work, 
and it took effect January 1, 1907, and the two became the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

680. What is the purpose and work of the Board 
as how organized? 

To assist, wherever necessary, in erecting suitable houses 
of worship and securing such other church property as 
may promote the general design and work of the Church. 
Home missions help support the preachers, and church 
extension helps to build the churches and parsonages. 

681. What are the powers of the Board in rela- 
tion to loans and annuities? 

It has power to provide for a loan fund; to establish 
and administer annuity funds either in connection with 
or separate from the loan fund as they may deem wise; 
to take and hold in trust for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church any real or personal property, and to dispose of 
it for the benefit of the Church. 

All amounts received on the loan fund must be used only 
for loans on adequate security, and the aggregate amount 
of interest and annuities payable shall never be allowed to 
exceed the aggregate amount of interest receivable. 

682. Does the Board assist in the building of 
parsonages? 

“The Board shall also have authority to aid, either by 
donation or by loan, or both, in the erection of parsonages.” 
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683. Does thé Board assist in the payment of 
oppressive church debts? 

The Board emphasizes the following: “We are fully 
persuaded that, except in the most extraordinary cases, no 
demand should be made upon the Board for aid in the 
older communities, nor for the payment of church debts, 
unless it is to avert imminent and otherwise inevitable 
disaster in the loss of church property.” 


684. For what purposes is the church extension 
money disbursed? 

1. In defraying the expenses necessary to carry on 
the work. 2. In aiding new or struggling societies to 
erect suitable houses of worship or acquire other neces- 
sary church property, through donations from its gen- 
eral fund, or through loans from its loan and annuity 
funds. 


685. What is the form of application? 


Blank forms are furnished by the parent Board which 
must be filled and returned by the applicant giving the 
information required as follows: The number to be accom- 
modated; church members; members of Sunday school; 
congregation; the present population of the place; the 
prospect of growth; the nearest Methodist Episcopal 
church; the legal incorporation of the church; the site, in ~ 
country or town; the location, size, and cost of lot; form 
of deed; cost of building; available resources; salary of 
pastor. 

The following must be signed in autograph, by the 
trustees: “Now, therefore, we, believing this work to be 
necessary to the prosperity of the church in this pliace, and 
that, with large liberality and earnest effort, to which we 
pledge ourselves, we cannot accomplish it with -anything 
less than we now ask, respectfully solicit aid.” 
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686. What course must the application then 
take? 

With personal knowledge of the facts, the pastor and 
superintendent of the district must certify their approval 
of the application and recommend that it be granted; it 
must also be approved by the Conference Board. It then 
comes before the parent Board in Philadelphia, which 
determines what aid shall be granted. 

687. What is the loan fund of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension? 

A fund established by the board from which churches 
can be aided by temporary loans in their building enter- 
prises. 


688. What was its origin? 

The first movement was made in the Upper Iowa Con- 
ference by Rev. A. J. Kynett, D.D., in 1866, in connection 
with the observance of the centenary of American Meth- 
odism, when a small loan fund was established. 


689. When did it become general? 

A plan was prepared by Dr. Kynett for a loan fund for 
the whole Church, and it was adopted by the parent Board 
in Philadelphia July 22, 1867, and was approved by the 
General Committee the following November, and by the 
General Conference of 1868. 


690. How are its funds obtained? 

By bequests and special donations, which are earnestly 
solicited for its establishment and extension, through the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 


691. Under what restrictive rules is the fund 
administered? 

1. No part ean ever be donated for any purpose or used 
for current expenses, but shall be preserved, without dim- 
inution, a perpetual fund. 
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2. The fund may be loaned on adequate security to any 
church, as occasion may require and the Board may deter- 
mine, in aid of the objects of the Board of Home — 
and Church Extension. 

692. Can minor loan funds be established in 


connection with the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension? 


“Sums of five thousand dollars and upward, contributed 
by any one person, church, or Conference, may be named 
by the contributor and shall constitute a separate loan 
fund; and the corresponding secretary shall report an- 
nually the investment thereof and the work accomplished 
thereby.” 

693. What is the annuity feature of the loan 
fund? 

It is a plan by which persons having means which they 
wish to devote to religious uses, but who desire to draw 
interest thereon during their lifetime, may give the same 
to the Board and receive from its treasury an annuity 
equal to a reasonable interest, the same to be paid to 
them annually, semiannually, or quarterly, as they may 
desire. 

694. When was this plan adopted? 

It was adopted by resolution of the Board January 6, 
1869, approved and commended by the General Commit- 
tee in November, 1870, and approved and confirmed by 
the General Conference of 1872. In the amended charter 
of 1873 this provision was included, and has been in force 
since that time. 

695. What restrictions are imposed in relation 
to the annuity fund? 

The acceptance of contributions subject to life annuity 
is under the following restrictions: “That all amounts so 
received shall be loaned by the Board on adequate securi- 
ties’; “that the aggregate amount of annuities that the 
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Board shall assume to pay shall never be allowed to ex- 
ceed the annual interest receivable on the loans made by 
the Board”; “that the rates paid on sums received on an- 
nuity shall in no case exceed the rates paid under the 
same circumstances by reliable annuity and trust compa- 
nies”; that the concurrence of the corresponding secre- 
tary and of the committee of the Board, or of the Board 
itself, shall be required in each particular case. 

696. What aid did the Board give to the 
ehurches in the year ending October 31, 1908? 

The Board granted aid to 401 churches by donations 
amounting to $133,777.77. It granted aid by loans to 42 
churches amounting to $60,050. At the close of the year 
there were 161 applications for donations on file granted, 
amounting to $56,89%. There were applications for loans 
on file granted, amounting to $23,275. The Board granted 
124 applications from the contingent fund, amounting to 
$9,005. Applications in 15 emergency cases were granted, 
amounting to $12,400. There were applications on file 
awaiting the decision of the Board, for donations, amount- 
ing to $67,180, and for loans $207,700. 

697. Who are now (1909) the officers of the 
Board? 

President, Bishop L. B. Wilson, D.D., LL.D.,; vice- 
presidents, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., Jacob S. 
Hughes, D.D., W. L. McDowell, D.D., Thomas A. Redding, 
William H. Heisler; honorary vice-president, James Long; 
corresponding secretary, Robert Forbes, D.D.; assistant 
corresponding secretaries, Ward Platt, D.D., Charles M. 
Boswell, D.D.; treasurer, Samuel Shaw; recording secre- 
tary, Alpha G. Kynett, D.D. 

698. To whom should application be made for 
information or business? 

To the corresponding secretary, who is the executive 
officer of the Board. The office is at 1026 Arch Street, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. The Board meets on the third Thurs- 
day of each month. 


BOARD OF CHURCH LOCATION AND ERECTION 


699. What was the origin and what are the 
duties of this board? 

This board had its origin in the General Conference of 
1896, and its duties and powers were enlarged in that of 
1904. Itis the duty of each Annual Conference to appoint: 
such a board annually for each of its districts. It con- 
sists of the district superintendent, who is chairman ex 
officio, and not less than two or more than five ministers 
and an equal number of laymen. Its duties are to prevent 
as far as possible the selection of improper sites and to 
consider and determine all questions relating to the selec- 
tion of new church locations which may be referred to it 
by the district superintendent or by any Quarterly Con- 
ference. Its decision in such case is final, unless overruled 
by the Annual Conference. It is also the duty of the board, 
when requested by the district superintendent or the 
Quarterly Conference of the church about to build a new 
edifice or remodel an existing one, to review the necessities 
and conditions of the case, the subscriptions and other 
assets, with the plans and specifications, with a view of 
determining the feasibility of the enterprise. The board 
reports its conclusions to the district superintendent and 
the Quarterly Conference, but its decision in such case is 
only advisory. 


LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES 
700. What are Ladies’ Aid Societies and the dis- 
ciplinary directions in regard to them? 
They are organizations of the ladies of the local churches 
and congregations for the promotion of the social and 


financial interests of the church. They existed in some 
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form for many years, but did not receive the recognition 
of the General Conference until 1904. By its action they 
became an integral part of the local church, and were ac- 
corded a place in its administrative body, and put under 
control of the Quarterly Conference. ‘The president is 
elected by the members of the society, confirmed by the 
Quarterly Conference, and if a member of the church she 
becomes a member of the Quarterly Conference when 
approved by it for membership therein. It is her duty to 
present to the fourth Quarterly Conference a report of the 
society, with such other information as the Conference may 
require. It is the duty of pastors to organize and main- 
tain, if practicable, such societies. It is the duty of dis- 
trict superintendents when holding District or Quarterly 
Conferences to inquire into the condition of the societies, 
and to ascertain if they are conducted in harmony with 
the purpose and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.! 


1 Where a District Conference supersedes the Quarterly Conference the 
same provision applies toit. | 
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701. Where and when was the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society organized? 

In the city of Cincinnati, O., July 6, 1880. It was in- 
corporated under the laws of Ohio in November, 1884. 


702. When was it first incorporated into the 
general system of Methodist benevolences? 

It was brought to the attention of the General Confer- 
ence of 1884 by the bishops, and was highly commended 
by them; and a constitution for the society was presented 
and adopted by the General Conference. 


703. What are its objects? 


To enlist and organize the efforts of Christian women in 
behalf of the needy and destitute in all sections of the 
country, and to codperate with the other societies and 
agencies of the Church in educational, missionary, and 
deaconess work. 


704. How does it seek to fulfill its mission? 


It provides for industrial and moral teaching in associg- 
tion with schools of the Church, supports schools with the 
industrial feature, and aids pastors, churches, and Sunday 
schools. In cities it codperates with other agencies in 
general mission work, in kindergartens, mothers’ meetings, 
and evangelistic services, in industrial instruction to girls 
in sewing, cooking, and nursing, in night schools, and in 
house-to-house visitation. It employs deaconesses and 
maintains deaconess homes. 
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705. What are the officers of the society? 

A president, five vice-presidents, a corresponding secre- 
tary, a recording secretary, a treasurer, and twelve man- 
agers, who together constitute the board of trustees. 


706. When and by whom is the businessof the 
society transacted? 

At an annual meeting held in the month of October, 
composed of the board of trustees, with the corresponding 
secretary and one delegate from each Conference society. 


707. What is the work of the annual meeting? 

To elect the board of trustees for the ensuing year, con- 
sider the demands of the work, designate fields of labor, 
examine reports of missionaries, select beneficiaries, esti- 
mate the needs of the work and the amounts to be raised, 
appropriate the moneys received, and transact such other 
business as the work may demand and the constitution 
allows. 


708. How often does the board of trustees meet? 

Quarterly or oftener, at the call of the president and 
recording secretary. 

709. What organizations of the society are 
formed within the Annual Conferences? 

Conference societies, consisting of all auxiliary societies 
in a Conference, each Conference society taking the name 
of the Conference in which it is located. If there be no 
Conference society, then a Conference secretary may be 
appointed by the board of trustees. 


710. What are its officers? 

A president, one or more vice-presidents, one or more 
managers from each district superintendent’s district, a 
corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, and a treas- 
urer. These constitute an executive board which admin- 
isters the affairs of the Conference society. 
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711. What is an auxiliary society? 


A local society auxiliary to the general society. It must 
be composed of ten or more women, and must report an- 
nually to the Conference society; or, if there be no Con- 
ference society, then to the Conference secretary appointed 
by the board of trustees; or, if there be no Conference 
secretary, then to the treasurer and corresponding secre- 
tary of the board of trustees. 


712. What special work may a Conference 
society or an auxiliary engage in? 

It may select special fields of labor, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference board and of the board of trustees, 
and provide for the support of the missionaries therein 
employed; and it may educate beneficiaries selected by 
itself. 


713. What relation does the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society sustain to other branches of 
Church work? 

Its work must be in harmony with other connectional 
societies of the Church, and is subject to the approval of 
the board of managers of the Board of Home Missions. 


714. What restrictions are laid on the society 
as to collections, etc.? 

The same as those laid on the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Collections may be taken only in meet- 
ings called in the interests of the society, not during any 
regular church service or in Sunday schools. 


715. In what forms is the work developing? 

In missions and industrial homes among the poor and 
degraded in cities, among the poor of the South, both 
white and colored; in work among immigrants, Mormons, 
Alaskans, Spanish-speaking peoples in New Mexico and 
Arizona, as well as in Porto Rico, and Chinese, Japanese, 
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and Koreans on the Pacific Coast and in Honolulu; in the 
support of schools among the foreign population of great 
cities; and in the support and development of deaconess 
homes and the training of missionaries and deaconesses for 
work among the poor, ignorant, or suffering of all classes. 


716. What other service does it perform? 

One of its most useful departments is the Bureau of 
Mission Supplies, by which it furnishes food and clothing 
to the sick and poor in cities; and clothing, bedding, etc., 
to needy pastors and missionaries, and for distribution 
among poor settlers on the frontier. 


717. What are the sources of its income? 
__ Membership dues of one dollar annually, donations, col- 
lections, bequests, fairs, festivals, lectures, etc. 


718. What have been its receipts? 

The treasury received during the year 1907-08, 
$231,751.53 cash, and $409,283.16 vouchers for money 
expended which did not pass through the treasury; con- 
tributed to frontier preachers and to missionary homes and 
schools through the supply department, $55,915.47; mak- 
ing a total of money raised and expended by the society 
$696,950.16. 
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Ciry EvANGELIZATION 
NATIONAL CITY EVANGELIZATION UNION 


719. When was this organization authorized? 


In the General Conference of 1892 the Committee on 
the State of the Church recommended a plan for such an 
organization, which was adopted and inserted in the Dis- 
cipline. The General Conference of 1900 enlarged its 
scope and defined its relation to the local unions. 


720. What are the composition and object of 
the National Union? 

It is composed of representatives from all local organi- 
zations or unions in the cities of the United States work- 
ing for city evangelization and city church extension 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Its object is to promote efficiency in local unions and 
bring them into helpful relations, and to encourage the 
formation of similar unions in cities where the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has three or more pastoral charges, and 
to keep before the Church its responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the cities. It must work in codperation with 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, and 
is entitled to elect three of its members to represent it in 
the General Committee of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. 

The board of managers consists of the officers of the 
society, and thirty other members, laymen and ministers. 
The bishops, the executive officers of each local union, the 
executive officers of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, and three members chosen by that 
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Board shall be ex officio members. It must present to the 
General Conference for each quadrennium a report of its 
general condition and work, and of the status, financial 
and otherwise, of all the federated unions. 


LOCAL UNIONS 


721. What are the directions for local unions? 

Where the Methodist Episcopal Church has three or 
more charges in a city a local union may be organized with 
such name and board of managment as it may choose; 
provided, that every pastor and district superintendent 
and the resident bishop in the territory covered by the 
charter be recognized as members of the board, and that 
each Quarterly Conference have one member. 

The work contemplated by the organization is the com- 
plete evangelization of our cities, including building 
churches, organizing sunday schools, kindergarten and 
industrial schools, social settlement work, rescue mis- 
sions, and other institutions for the relief of the destitute 
and the recovery of the outcast. For details, see Discipline, 
q 405. 
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%22. What was the origin of this society? 

It grew out of an earnest desire to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the colored people of the South, who had been 
made free by the Civil War. Several undenominational 
societies had been working for this end, but as the work 
developed it was generally deemed best to work under 
denominational auspices. 


728. How was the organization effected? 

Bishop Clark and Dr. J. M. Walden, having special 
knowledge of the matter by connection with the undenom- 
inational work, formulated a call for a convention, which 
was signed by nine of the prominent ministers and laymen 
of our Church who had been members of the freedmen’s 
aid commissions. They were Adam Poe, J. M. Larkin, I. 
W. Wiley, J. M. Reid, R. S. Rust, T. M. Eddy, Hon. 
Grant Goodrich, R. M. Hatfield, and J. M. Walden. 


724. When was the society organized? 
At the convention that responded to the above call, held 
in the city of Cincinnati, O., August 7 and 8, 1866. 


725. When and where did it obtain its charter? 


It was incorporated under the laws of Ohio November 
1, 1870. 


726. When was it sanctioned by the General 
Conference? 


The General Conference of 1868 passed resolutions sanc- 
tioning its organization, approving its objects, and com- 
mending it to the liberal support and codperation of the 
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ministers and members of the Church. The Annual Con- 
ferences were requested to take collections in its behalf, 
and the bishops were authorized to appoint a traveling 
preacher as corresponding secretary. 


727. What is its special object? 

At first the work of the society, as expressed in its con- 
stitution, was “to labor for the relief and education of the 
freedmen of the South, in codperation with the Missionary 
and Church Extension Societies.” 


728. Have its objects and work been enlarged? 

As our denominational work continued to develop among 
both white and colored people in the Southern States, it 
became manifest that the general Church should foster the 
educational work among the poorer white people also, 
instead of leaving it to struggle on with meager local sup- 
port. To provide for this exigency by the enlargement of 
the work, the constitution was amended in 1870 so as to 
read, “for the relief and education of freedmen and others.” 


729. What relation does it now hold to the 
Church? . 


The General Conference of 1872 adopted it officially, 
making it an integral part of the Church, and gave it a 
place beside its other great benevolent institutions. Its 
name was changed to Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society in 1888. In 1904 Porto Rico was added to 
its sphere of labor. In 1908 it resumed its original title, 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, and work for white people was 
eliminated from its purpose and assigned to the Board of 
Education. 


730. What is now deemed its special work? 
The establishment and maintenance of institutions for 
Christian education among the colored people in the 


Southern States and elsewhere. 
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731. What is the grade of these schools? 


They differ in grade, but it is intended that they shall 
all be of a high order intellectually and morally. “The 
instruction in these institutions shall include such literary, 
professional, and biblical courses of study, and such indus- 
trial training, as will tend to develop the highest Chris- 
tian character.” 


%32. What is the controlling body in the society? 


A board of managers consisting of three bishops, twelve 
ministers, and twelve laymen, who are elected quadren- 
nially by the General Conference. They are subject to the 
control of the General Conference and the provisions of 
the Discipline, but have such powers as are needed to con- 
duct the work of the society, except such matters as are 
placed under. the authority of the General Committee. 


733. To whom is the board amenable? 


The board shall make a quadrennial report to the Gen- 
eral Conference, and publish quarterly, or oftener, full 
information concerning its work. 


734. What officers are required, and how are 
they appointed? 

_A president, three or more vice-presidents, two codrdi- 
nate corresponding secretaries, a recording secretary, a 
treasurer, and an assistant treasurer, all of whom, except 
the corresponding secretaries, shall be elected by the board. — 
The corresponding secretaries shall be elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, and are subject to the authority of the 
board and the General Committee. The senior book agent 
at Cincinnati, O., is ex officio treasurer. 

735. What body divides the work and responsi- 
bility with the board of managers? 
The General Committee, which is composed as follows: 


The bishops; the corresponding secretaries, treasurer, and, 
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recording secretary of the board of managers, who is also 
ex officio secretary of the General Committee; the two 
representatives of each General Conference district elected 
by the General Conference to the General Committee of 
Foreign Missions; an equal number of representatives to 
be selected by the board of managers from its own body. 


736. When does the General Committee meet, 
and what are their duties and prerogatives? 

They meet annually in such place, and on such day in 
November, as may be fixed by the corresponding secre- 
taries. ‘They determine what institutions shall receive aid 
for the ensuing year, the total amount to be expended, and 
the amount each school shall receive. They fix what 
amount shall be apportioned to each Annual Conference 
to be raised for the use of the board. They also counsel 
and direct the board in the general administration of its 
affairs. 


737. What are the duties of the district Al eae 
tendent toward the society? 


To inform each pastor on his district of ‘the amount to 
be raised on his.charge, to urge its collection, and to have 
the Quarterly Conference appoint a committee to aid in 
carrying out the provisions of the Discipline for the sup- 
port of this cause. 


738. What are the duties of the pastor? 

To present the claims of the society once a year to his 
people, preach, or cause to be preached, a sermon on that 
occasion, and ask subscriptions and collections for the sup- 
port of that work. 


739. What has the society accomplished? 
During the forty-two years of this work in the South 
from the schools among colored people 13,218 teachers and 
3,000 ministers have been prepared for work among their 
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own people. Many thousands of young people have been 
trained in the industries, many of whom are now principals 
and instructors in other institutions; 1,142 physicians, 
pharmacists, and dentists have graduated, and 123 young 
colored women as trained nurses from the hospitals at 
Nashville and New Orleans. 

Much of the work or results cannot be tabulated. The 
intellectual and moral uplift among the colored people of 
the South is largely due to these schools. 


740. What is the number of schools and stu- 
dents? 

There are twenty-four schools among colored people, 
with buildings and grounds valued at $1,452,698. In 
these schools are 8,319 students. Industrial education is 
given more or less in all the schools, but especially in six 
strategic points—Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Morristown Industrial College, Morristown, Tenn.; Rust 
University, Holly Springs, Miss.; Clark University, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Gilbert Industrial College, Baldwin, La.; and 
Wiley University, Marshall, Tex. There were 3,343 
students in the schools last year taking systematic instruc- 
tion in industrial work. 


741. What Is the rank of these institutions? 

One is a theological seminary, and ten are of collegiate 
grade; the remaining institutions are of academic grade. 
The appropriations made to these schools for 1908-9 were 
as follows: Theological, $13,500; collegiate, $55,550; 
academic, $14,650. 

742. What has been the moral and religious 
influence of the schools? 

This is a very important phase of the work. The society 
is an agency by which the Church seeks to accomplish its 
work. Its work is a work of instruction, moral elevation, 
and the salvation of souls. The teachers are Christian 
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men and women, who have consecrated their lives to the 
work for Christ’s sake. That the blessing of God and the 
spirit of revival would permeate the schools would be 
reasonable and gracious. 


743. What has been the result of the society’s 
work on the colored population? 

The blessings of education, industry, and religion have 
been disseminated, and the result has been moral elevation, 
useful citizenship, and the building up of the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. The South has been the field of its labors; 
and, while the great increase of the Church in that section 
has not been the result of the society’s work alone, yet it is 
largely so. 

744. Who have been its corresponding secre- 
taries? 

- J. M. Walden, R. S. Rust, J. C. Hartzell, J. W. Hamil- 
ton, M. C. B. Mason, W. P. Thirkield, and Patrick J. 
Maveety. 

The headquarters of the society are at 220 West Fourth 

Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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Tract PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


745. What is the object of the publication and 
distribution of tracts in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

To diffuse the blessings of education, civilization, and 
Christianity throughout the United States and elsewhere. 


746. What was the relation of John Wesley to 
this form of Christian labor? 

In 1780, in his sermon on “The Danger of Riches,” he 
wrote: “Two and forty years ago, having a desire to 
furnish poor people with cheaper, shorter, and plainer 
books than any I had seen, I wrote many small tracts, 
generally a penny apiece, and afterward several larger. 
Some of these had such a sale as I never thought of.” 
Wesley was a pioneer in this work. The date quoted in- 
dicates 1738 or 1739 as the time he began to write tracts. 
This was at the beginning of his evangelistic labors, and 
it marks an epoch in religious literature. 


747. What was his first tract? 

“The Character of a Methodist,” published in 1739. 
Other early tracts written by Wesley were: “A Word to 
a Sabbath Breaker,” “A Word to a Swearer,” “A Word 
to a Drunkard,” etc. These were followed by many others. 


748. What was the origin of the Tract Society? 
The seed was sown in the General Conference of 1808, 
when, on a motion of Bishop Asbury, it was resolved 
“that one thousand dollars be appropriated from the 
Book Concern to the printing of religious tracts, to be 
given away.” 
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749. What successive steps led to the organiza- 
tion? 

A Methodist tract society was organized in New York 
city in 1817. In a few years this was abandoned. The 
publication of tracts then devolved upon the Book Con- 
cern, to assist which a “publishing fund” was instituted 
in 1828 to cheapen Sunday school literature and tracts. 
In 1833 “The Bible, Sunday School Union, and Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church” was formed ; 
but in 1836 the Bible feature was discontinued in favor of 
the American Bible Society, and the society soon languished 
and ceased to exist. In 1844 the Sunday school editor 
was made the official editor of tracts. Dr. Kidder was 
elected to this office; and it was his memorial to the 
General Conference of 1852 which led to the establishment 
of the Tract Society. 

750. When was the first Methodist Episcopal 
Tract Society formed? 

The General Conference of 1852 provided for the or- 
ganization of the Tract Society and adopted a constitution 
for it. Dr. Abel Stevens was elected its corresponding 
secretary, and under his direction the society was organ- 
ized in New York city in November, 1852.- 


76561. What was its later history? 

After many years of service, its affairs being adminis- 
tered by its own board, the General Conference of 1904 
ordered its consolidation with other benevolences. On 
January 1, 190%, this ordinance went into effect, and it 
was committed to the Sunday school department of the 
Board of Education, Freedmen’s Aid, and Sunday Schools. 


752. What was the result of the consolidation? 

After much consideration and a fair trial the difficulty 

of wisely administering these diverse interests became 

evident, and the board of managers concluded that it could 
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never be a success, and they petitioned the General Cen 
ference of 1908 for a new alignment. 


753. What was the action of the General Con- - 
ference of 1908? 

By its action the tract work was taken from the Board 
of Sunday Schools, and as a separate and distinct society 
it ceased to exist. 


754. What became of the funds that had been . 
taken for tract distribution? 

Funds in possession of the consolidated Board contrib- 
uted or held for the tract work were transferred on an 
equitable basis to the Board of Foreign Missions and 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, to be 
administered in harmony with the purpose of the 
donors. 


755. What provision was made for the publica- 
tion of tract literature under the new arrange- 
ment? 

Tracts were always printed and published by the agents 
of the Book Concern; the Tract Society bought them and 
gave them away. The Discipline of 1908 reads, “It shall 
be the duty of the agents of both publishing houses to 
publish such books, tracts, ete, . . . the tracts to be 
supplied to the different societies and departments of the 
Church at the actual cost of publication.” (Discipline, 
q 346.) 


756. Who is the official editor of the tract pub- 
lications? 

Until 1908 the corresponding secretary of the Tract 
Society, but now the agents of the publishing houses nom- 
inate an editor, who, when elected by the Book Committee, 
has editorial supervision of all publications, including 
tracts. 
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757. What provision is made for the gathering 
of funds? ; 

The Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension are authorized to solicit 
and receive funds for the publication and distribution of 
tracts. 


758. What direction is given for the formation 
of local tract societies? _ 

It is recommended to our people everywhere to form - 
tract societies for the distribution of tracts and religious 
literature. 


759. Where can the local tract societies obtain 
tract literature? 

At either of the two publishing houses, or any of their 
depositories, at cost of publication. 


760. What provision is made for tract distribu- 
tion? 

The bishop, if requested to do so by an Annual Confer- 
ence, can appoint an agent to travel throughout such Con- 
ference for the purpose of distributing tracts. The district 
superintendent must bring the subject of tract distribu- 
tion before the fourth Quarterly Conference in each charge 
in his district; and the Conference must appoint a com- 
mittee, of which the pastor shall be chairman, whose duty 
it is to devise and execute plans for local tract distribution. 


761. To whom is the committee amenable? 
To the Quarterly Conference, which requires every quar- 
ter a report of the work done. 
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762. What is the Book Concern? | 


The publishing department of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


763. What was the origin of the name? 


It appears in Bishop Asbury’s Journal under date of 
- April 26, 1786, three years before the Church became its 
own publisher, and refers probably to the place where 
Wesley’s publications from England were kept on sale 
or stored for distribution throughout the Church. The 
name first occurs in the General Conference Journal 
in 1804, and is applied to the publishing house and 
bookstore of the Church. Previously this had been 
known as the “hook business” or the “printing and book 
business.” 


764. When was the publishing business inaugu- 
rated? 

In 1789, in Philadelphia, when John Dickins was ap- 
pointed “book steward.” In 1790 the title of his office 
was changed to “superintendent of the printing and book 
business.” 


765. How were the people supplied with Metho- 
dist books prior to that time? 

Books had been sent over by Mr. Wesley from time to 
time, and some had been printed for the Church by vari- 
ous printers, and the proceeds for the most part applied 
for the benefit of the Church. Benjamin Franklin also 
published some of Wesley’s and Whitefield’s sermons. 
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766. How was the capital ebtained for the pub- 
lishing enterprise? 

John Dickins advanced from his own funds $600 with 
which to begin the work, and thus laid the foundations of 
the greatest institution the Church has known for the 
spread of its doctrines and literature. 


767. What were its first publications? 


The Christian’s Pattern, by Thomas 4 Kempis, the 
sixth edition of the Discipline, and The Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest. The first catalogue issued contained twenty-five 
separate publications. 


768. What special means were used to spread 
these publications? 

Traveling book stewards were appointed to spread our 
literature through the Church. As many as eight ‘differ- 
ent men were thus appointed for longer or shorter periods 
from 1789 to 1797. 


769. How long did John Dickins have charge of 
this department? 

Until his death, in 1798. He fell a victim to yellow 
fever, which that year raged in Philadelphia. 


770. Who succeeded John Dickins as book stew- 
ard? 

Rev. Ezekiel Cooper was requested by Bishop Asbury 
and the Philadelphia Conference to assume the responsi- 
bility. After examination, finding the Concern $4,500 in 
debt, he declined to do so. For nine months the work was 
virtually suspended. Then, at the solicitation of Asbury 
and the Philadelphia and Baltimore Conferences, he re- 
luctantly consented and entered upon the work. The 
‘debts were soon paid, and capital accumulated sufficient to 
the demand. 
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371. What was done to inaugurate the publica- 
tion of our periodical literature? 

The General Conference of 1796 recommended the pub- 
lication of the Methodist Magazine. The first number was 
issued for January, 1797. The volume for 1798 was long 
delayed by the death of John Dickins, but was ultimately 
completed. It was then discontinued. It was re- 
sumed under the same title in 1818, and has been 
issued every year since, excepting 1829, as a magazine or 
review. 


772. Why and when was the Book Concern 
removed from Philadelphia to New York? 

Because of some local difficulties in the one Methodist 
church in Philadelphia its removal had been advocated for © 
some time. At the General Conference of 1804 it was 
decided by a majority of two votes to remove it to New 
York, where it has ever since remained. 


773. What are the several places in which it has 
been located in New York city? 

In Gold Street, Pearl Street, corner of Church and 
White Streets, John Street, Chatham Square, Fulton 
Street, 14 Crosby Street, 200 Mulberry Street, 805 Broad- 
way, and at its present location, 150 Fifth Avenue, corner 
of Twentieth Street. 


774. Has the Book Concern always manufac: 
tured its own books? | 

It did not for many years, but had them manufactured 
by contract. A bindery was opened in 1821, and a print- 
ing office in 1824. 


775. What calamity befell the Concern in 1836? 

On February 18, 1836, it was burned to the ground, in- 

volving a loss of $250,000. But little insurance could be 

collected, as most of the insurance companies had recently 
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become bankrupt through losses sustained in the great 
New York fire on December 16, 1835. 


776. How was it rebuilt? 


Chiefly by the contributions of the people, who sub- 
scribed about $90,000. In a few months a new building 
arose, and greater facilities for the publishing interests 
were afforded. That building at 200 Mulberry Street was 
in use for more than fifty years, and, with the Western 
house, turned out more than $50,000,000 worth of 
products. 


777. Who have been the agents of the New York 
Book Concern? 

1789-1798, John Dickins; 1799-1804, Ezekiel Cooper; 
1804-1808, Ezekiel Cooper, John Wilson; 1808-1810, John 
Wilson, Daniel Hitt; 1810-1812, Daniel Hitt; 1812-1816, 
Daniel Hitt, Thomas Ware; 1816-1820, Joshua Soule, 
Thomas Mason; 1820-1824, Nathan Bangs, Thomas 
Mason; 1824-1828, Nathan Bangs, John Emory; 1828- 
1832, John Emory, Beverly Waugh; 1832-1836, Beverly 
Waugh, Thomas Mason; 1836-1840, Thomas Mason, 
George Lane; 1840-1841, George Lane; 1841-1844, 
George Lane, Peter P. Sandford; 1844-1848, George Lane, 
Charles B. Tippett; 1848-1852, George Lane, Levi Scott; 
1852-1856, Thomas Carlton, Zebulon Phillips; 1856-1868, 
Thomas Carlton, James Porter; 1868-1872, Thomas Carl- 
ton, John Lanahan, Hleazar Thomas; 1872-1879, Reuben 
Nelson, John M. Phillips; 1879-1889, John M. Phillips, 
Sandford Hunt; 1889-1896, Sandford Hunt, Homer 
Eaton; 1896-1908, Homer Eaton, George P. Mains. 


478. What depositories has the New York Book 
Concern? 
One each at Boston, Mass., Detroit, Mich., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
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779. When was the Western Book Concern 
founded? 

In 1820 a branch house was opened in Cincinnati, O., 
in a single room on the corner of Fifth and Elm Streets, 
for the sale of Methodist books. Its powers were. enlarged 
from time to time until 1839, when it was chartered under 
the laws of Ohio as “The Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern.” It is now located at 220 and 222 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, O. It has depositories in Chicago, IIl., 
Kansas City, Mo., and San Francisco, Cal. 


780. Who have been the agents of the Western 
Book Concern? 

1820-1828, Martin Ruter; 1828-1832, Charles Holliday ; 
1832-1836, Charles Holliday, John F. Wright; 1836-1844, 
John F. Wright, Leroy Swormstedt; 1844-1848, Leroy 
Swormstedt, John T. Mitchell; 1848-1852, Leroy Sworm- 
stedt, John H. Power; 1852-1860, Leroy Swormstedt, 
Adam Poe; 1860-1868, Adam Poe, Luke Hitchcock; 1868- 
1880, Luke Hitchcock, John M. Walden; 1880-1884, John 
M. Walden, William P. Stowe; 1884-1892, Earl Cranston, 
William P. Stowe ; 1892-1896, Earl Cranston, Lewis Curts; 
1896-1900, Lewis Curts, Henry C. Jennings; 1900-1904, 
Henry C. Jennings, Samuel H. Pye; 1904-1908, Henry C. 
Jennings, Edwin R. Graham. 


781. What has been the general character of its 
publications? 

The publishing interests of a great Church are vastly 
important, and great responsibility rests upon the publish- 
ing agents, not only for financial success but for the moral - 
and spiritual tone of the publications. They must be 
pure, and must coincide with denominational standards of 
doctrine. This has been generally true from its begin- 
ning. The great publishing Concern has been an honor 
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to the denomination and a wonderful conservator of its 
interests. 


782. What have been the total sales of the two 
Concerns since 1844? 

The Eastern Concern, $43,592,704.10; the Western 
Concern, $42,739,473.49. Total sales, $86,332,177.59. 


783. For what have the profits on this vast sum 
been expended? 

1. In the increase of the capital; 2. In payment of the 
amount allowed by the civil courts to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, after the division of 1844; 3. For the 
salaries of the bishops, which for many years were not 
otherwise provided for; 4. In payment of the expenses of 
the General Conference and of bills ordered paid by that 
body; 5. In dividends to the Annual Conferences for the 
support of the superannuated preachers and the widows 
and orphans of such as have died in the work. 


784. What was the amount distributed to the 
Conferences in 1908? 

One hundred and sixty thousand dollars, which exceeded 
by $10,000 the amount of any previous year. 


| 785. What direction does the Discipline give for 
the disposition of the profits of the Book Concern? 

This is covered by the sixth Restrictive Rule, in accord- 
ance with which is J 353 of the Discipline: “The profits 
arising from the Book Concern, after a sufficient capital to 
carry on the business is retained, shall be regularly applied 
to the relief of effective, supernumerary, and superannu- 
ated ministers, their wives, widows, and children. The 
publishing agents shall every year forward to each Annual 
Conference a statement of the dividend to which it is en- 
titled, together with a draft for the same.” 
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786. How are the agents of the Book Concern 
elected, and what is their authority? 

They are elected quadrennially by the General Confer- 
ence, two for New York and two for Cincinnati. They- 
have authority, under the supervision of the Book Com- 
mittee, to regulate the publications and all other busi- 
ness of the Concern, except that which belongs to the 
editorial departments. 


787. By whom are the official editors elected? 


They are elected by the General Conference quadren- 
nially. 


788. What is the Book Committee? 


The Book Committee was created by the General Con- 
ference of 1804. It is now composed of one member from 
each of the General Conference districts, fifteen in number, 
into which the Annual Conferences are distributed. There 
are also five members from New York or its vicinity, to 
be known as the local committee in New York; and five 
members from Cincinnati or its vicinity, to be known as 
the local committee in Cincinnati. They are elected by 
the General Conference. 


789. What are their powers and duties? 


In the interval of the General Conference they may fill 
vacancies in their own body. They have general super- 
vision of the publishing interests, and make a report of the 
same to the Annual and General Conferences. They fix 
the salaries of the bishops, publishing agents, and all 
official editors not otherwise provided for, and estimate 
the amount of money necessary to meet the expenses of 
the next General Conference, the judicial conferences and 
commissions, and send the apportionments to the Annual 
Conferences, 
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790. To whom are the agents and editors ame- 
nable for their official conduct? 

To the General Conference when it meets; and in the 
interval to the Book Committee. 


791. What was the financial record of the Book 
Concern for the first century of its existence, from 
1789 to 1889? 

It began with a debt of $600, borrowed money; but it 
has never defaulted for a cent. For the first hundred 
years of its existence it paid the Methodist Episcopal 
Church an average of $16,000 per year, contributing to 
the Church for. its varied enterprises and obligations the 
sum of $1,600,000. 
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Founps FoR THE RELIEF oF MINISTERS 
THE PREACHERS’ FUND 


792. What was the Preachers’ Fund? 

A fund, now no longer in existence, which originated at 
the organization of the Church in 1784. It was designed 
to provide for the superannuated preachers and the widows 
and orphans of preachers. 


793. How did they hope to secure this object? 

Every preacher when first admitted to the traveling 
connection was to pay $2.67. Every traveling preacher 
was to pay $2 annually to the Conference. This money 
was to be placed in the hands of three treasurers, and the 
accounts were to be kept by three clerks and three inspect- 
ors. ‘These nine persons formed a committee for the 
management of the fund. 


794. How much did they hope to pay the claim- 
ants? 

Every superannuated preacher might receive $64 a year 
and every widow of a preacher $53.33. Every child of a 
deceased preacher might receive a single payment of 
$53.33. No preacher, or widow, or orphan of a preacher 
was entitled to receive this unless he had paid $6.67 in 
dues. Neglect to pay the dues for three years, unless in 
case of absence from the United States by order of the 
Church, constituted a forfeiture of all claims. 


795. What did this fund accomplish? 


It was a blessing to the superannuated preachers, and 
many families were relieved by it. It continued in force, 
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with some changes in its regulations, until the General 

Conference of 1796, when it was superseded by the 

Chartered Fund. : 
THE CHARTERED FUND 


796. What was the Chartered Fund? 

A fund authorized by the General Conference of 1796, 
the Journal of which reads: “What further provision shall 
be made for the distressed traveling preachers, for the 
families of traveling preachers, and for superannuated and 
worn-out preachers, and the widows and orphans of 
preachers? Answer: There shall be a chartered fund, to 
be supported by the voluntary contributions of our 
friends,” etc. 

797. When was it organized? 

A charter was obtained for it in the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, January 13, 1797, under the style and title of 
“Trustees of the Fund for the Relief and Support of the 
Itinerant, Superannuated, and Worn-out Ministers and 
Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, their Wives and Children, Widows and 
Orphans.” The first organization was effected January 
30, 1797, with Caleb North as president; Thomas Haskins, 
treasurer; and John Dickins, secretary. 

798. How did this differ from the Preachers’ 
Fund? 

It was organized upon a broader basis and was more 
comprehensive in its aims. The Preachers’ Fund could be 
applied only to the relief of worn-out preachers and their 
families; this was for the support of all preachers and their 
families who were deemed in need of its assistance. 

799. What were its capital and the sources of its 
revenue? 

It began with a capital of $621.33, obtained from the 
stock of the Preachers’ Fund. To this were added the con- 
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tributions of the people. It now relies solely on the con- 
tributions of its friends. 


800. When was the name ‘Chartered Fund” 
adopted? 

That name was given to it by the General Conference 
in 1796: “There shall be a Chartered Fund.” In the act 
of incorporation it was omitted. In 1832 the charter was 
amended. The amendment was obtained to change the 
name from the long title as given above to the following: 
“The Chartered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America.” 


801. What other amendments have been made 
to the charter? 

The reports of the trustees to the General Conferences 
of 1812 and 1816 show that the fund had suffered because 
they had no power to change the investments. This power 
was granted by an amendment to the charter in 1837. The 
charter was further amended in 1849. 


802. How are the funds now held? 

By a board of nine trustees elected by the General 
Conference. They have power to fill vacancies, subject to 
the approval of the General Conference. The investment 
of the funds is at their discretion. The diversion of the 
fund to other than its original purposes is prohibited by 
the sixth Restrictive Rule. 


803. How is the income from the fund divided? 

Into as many parts as there are Annual Conferences 
within the United States, each such Conference having 
authority to draw one of these parts. 


804. How has the fund been regarded by the 
Church? 
It has not been popular, and has not accomplished what 
was expected by its benevolent founders and patrons. Its 
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growth has not been equal to the growth of the Church in 
numbers or wealth. 


805. How large is the fund? 

The trustees in their report to the General Conference 
of 1908 stated the amount, on January 1, 1908, to be 
$74,011.76. 

THE PERMANENT FUND 


806. What is the Permanent Fund? 

_ A fund authorized and provided for by the General 
Conference of 1872, to be held by the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the principal of which shall 
be intact forever, and which shall be invested by the 
trustees in first-class securities. 


807. What is the duty of ministers toward this 
fund? 

To obtain, as far as practicable, contributions to it by 
donations, bequests, and otherwise. 


808. Can funds for it be obtained from other 
sources? 

If any sums are donated or bequeathed to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but not designated for any particular 
benevolent object, such sums shall be appropriated to the 
Permanent Fund. 


809. To what purposes is the interest of this 
fund to be applied? 

It is subject to the order of the General Conference for 
the following purposes: 1. To pay the expenses of the 
General Conference; 2. To pay the expenses of fraternal 
delegations appointed by the General Conference to corre- 
sponding bodies; 3. To make up any deficiencies in the sal- 
aries of the bishops; 4. To relieve the necessities of the 
superannuated and worn-out preachers, and of the widows 
and orphans of such as have died in the work 
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DENOMINATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP 


810. What is the board of trustees of the Meth- 
‘odist Episcopal Church? 


A board authorized and elected by the General Confer- — 


ence of 1864, incorporated under the laws of the State off 
Ohio, and located in Cincinnati. 

This board is considered one of the most important in 
the Church. By careful and judicious management it has 
commended itself to the people, and as the Church grows 
in years and in endowments of important institutions it 
will be more highly appreciated and its services solicited. 


811. What are its composition and duties? 


It is composed of twelve members, divided into classes 
of three ministers and three laymen each. The term of 


office is eight years. Each General Conference elects one 


class. Its duties are to hold in trust, for the benefit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, any and all donations, 
bequests, grants, and funds in trust, etc., that may be given 
or conveyed to said board, or to the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, as such, for any benevolent object, and to 
administer said funds, and the proceeds of the same, under 
the direction of the General Conference. 

812. Whatis the duty of the pastor in relation 
to this board? 

To give an early notice to the board when any such do- 
nation or bequest is made within the bounds of his charge. 

813. To whom is the board amenable? 

To the General Conference, to which it must make a 
faithful report of its doings, and of the funds and property 
on hand, at each quadrennial session. 

814. In what way may Conference claimants be 
benefited by this board of trustees? 

The board will accept gifts of money or property and 
administer on the same, allowing the donor to be the 
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beneficiary during life, with the further condition and 
provision that on the death of the donor “Conference 
claimants” in general, or those of any particular Confer- 
ence named by the donor, shall become the beneficiaries. 


815. To whom should application be made for 
information or business? 


Address Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
220 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


PERMANENT CONNECTIONAL FUND 


816. What is the Permanent Connectional 
Fund? 

A fund established by the General Conference of 1908, 
that the preachers and people of the stronger Conferences 
may be united with the weaker Conferences in one con- 
nectional plan in order that a more equitable and general 
support may be secured for Conference claimants, espe- 
cially for those in the more needy Conferences. (See Dis- 
cipline, {J 425, 426.) 


SUSTENTATION SOCIETIES 


817. What is a sustentation society? 

The General Conference of 1908 put the following into 
the Discipline: “It shall be the duty of each Annual Con- 
ference, wherever practicable, to organize Conference Sus- 
tentation Fund Societies to supplement inadequate min- 
isterial support in charges so financially feeble that they 
are unable to furnish sufficient support.” 
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TEMPERANCE 


818. What has been the attitude of the Church 
on the temperance question? 

Methodism from its beginning has been opposed to the 
use of intoxicants and to the liquor traffic. : 

819. What relation had Mr. Wesley to the mods : 
ern temperance movement? 

Mr. Wesley might with some propriety be regarded as 
the father of the movement, as he was the first ecclesias- 
tical legislator who made abstinence from the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors a condition of church membership. 


820. What were his opinions as to the liquor 
traffic? 

He says: “But all who sell them [spirituous liquors] in 
the common way to any that will buy are poisoners gen- 
eral. They murder his Majesty’s subjects by wholesale, 
neither does their eye pity or spare. They drive them to 
hell like sheep. And what is their gain? Is it not the 
blood of these men? Who, then, would envy their large 
estates and sumptuous palaces? A curse is in the midst 
of them; the curse of God cleaves to the stones, the timber, 
the furniture of them. . The curse of God is in their gar- 
dens, their walks, their groves, a fire that burns to the 
nethermost hell. Blood, blood is there; the foundation, 
the floor, the walls, the roof are stained with blood. And 
canst thou hope, O thou man of blood, though thou ‘art 
clothed in scarlet and fine linen, and farest sumptuously 
every day’-—canst thou hope to deliver down thy fields of 
blood to the third generation? Not so, for there is a God 
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in heaven; therefore, thy name shall soon be rooted out. 
Like as those whom thou hast destroyed, body and soul, 
‘thy memorial shall perish with thee.’ ” - 


821. What remedy for the evil did he suggest? 

He says: “What remedy is there for this sore evil? 
‘Many thousand poor people are starving. . . . How 
can the price of wheat and barley be reduced? By prohib- 
iting forever, by making a full end of that bane of health, 
that destroyer of strength, of life, of virtue—distilling. 
Perhaps this alone might go a great way toward answering 
the whole design.” The temperance reform has had three 
epochs—temperance, total abstinence, and prohibition. 
Wesley lived before the first epoch dawned, and yet was a 
prohibitionist. 

822. What was Wesley’s rule forbidding mem- 
bers of his societies the use of strong drink? 

The general rule was written in 1743, and prohibited 
“drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drink- 
ing them, unless in cases of extreme necessity.” This was 
one of the rules adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at its organization in 1784. 


823. What changes in this rule have been made? 

It was changed in 1789 by leaving off the phrase, “unless 
in cases of extreme necessity.” In 1790 it was changed so 
as to read, “Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors, 
unless cases of necessity.” In 1791 it was changed to 
“Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors unless in 
cases of necessity.” In 1848 the rule was restored as 
written by Mr. Wesley in 1743. 


824. Were these changes quietly effected? 

They occasioned sharp contention and debate for many 
years. Nothing, except freedom for the slave, has ever 
been fought for in the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
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such earnestness as abstinence from the use of and from 
traffic in intoxicants. 


825. What is the present law of the Church? 

Under the head of “Imprudent and Unchristian Con- 
duct,” which subjects the offender to disciplinary action, 
are specified “the buying, selling, or using intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, signing petitions in favor of granting 
license for the sale of intoxicating liquors, becoming bonds- | 
men for persons engaged in such traffic, or renting property 
as a place in or on which to manufacture or sell intoxica- 
ting liquors.” 


826. What other action has the General Confer- 
ence taken? 

It has from time to time condemned the liquor traffic in 
strong language, and indorsed the principles of total ab- 
stinence by the individual and prohibition by the State. 
Among its utterances are the following: “The liquor 
traffic is so pernicious in all its bearings, so inimical to the 
interests of honest trade, so repugnant to the moral sense, 
so injurious to the peace and order of society, so hurtful 
to the home, to the Church, and to the body politic, and 
so utterly antagonistic to all that is precious in life that the 
only proper attitude toward it for Christians is that of re- 
lentless hostility. It can never be legalized without sin” 
(1888). “In our judgment the saloon is an unmixed evil, 
full of diabolism, a disgrace to our civilization, the chief 
corrupter of political action, and a continual menace to 
the order of society and the peace and purity of our homes. 
Believing, as we do, that the traffic in intoxicating bever- 
ages sustains the relation of an efficient cause to the vice 
of intemperance, we hold that no member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church can consistently contribute by voice, 
vote, or influence to the perpetuation and protection of 
that traffic” (1892). 
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827. Have these utterances a eens force on 
the membership? 

They show the deep convictions of the beat minds of 
the Church and are advisory in their influence, but have 
not the force of law. 


828. What plans were adopted by General Con- 
ference from 1892 to 1904 for aggressive temper- 
ance work? 

The General Conference of 1892 appointed “the per- 
manent committee” of fifteen, to be called the Committee 
on Temperance and Prohibition, with power to act within 
the declarations of our Church to promote the cause and 
secure alliance with other similar organizations. This 
committee was continued by the General Conference until 
1904, when it gave place to the Temperance Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


828. What is the Temperance’ Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

The General Conference of 1904 authorized this society 
in order to make more effectual the efforts of the Church 
to create public sentiment and crystallize the same into 
successful opposition to the organized traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. A constitution was provided. The subject is of 
80 much importance, and so intimately connected with the 
interest and duty of pastor and people that we here insert 
the full text of the constitution, believing that to give it 
as wide a circulation as possible will help the cause by 
stimulating action along the lines enjoined by the legisla- 
tive body of our Church: 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. The object of this society is to promote voluntary 
total abstinence from all intoxicants and narcotics by the 
members of the Church, Sunday school, and Epworth League, 
and the speedy enactment of statutory and constitutional laws 
prohibiting the traffic in alcoholic liquors. 
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ARTICLE II, The management of the society shall be vested 
in a board of managers, consisting of a bishop, who shall be 
president, and fifteen persons residing in the territory in, near, 
or convenient of access to Chicago, who shall be nominated by 
the bishops and elected by the General Conference. 

The board of managers shall meet annually, and at such 
annual meetings may fill vacancies in the board, caused by 
death, resignation, or other reason. 

ARTICLE III. The officers of the board shall be a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The president shall 
be chosen out of its own number by the Board of Bishops. The 
other officers shall be elected by the board of managers at the 
first meeting thereof, which shall be held within two months 
after the adjournment of the General Conference, at which 
said board shall have power to fill any vacancies in these 
offices other than that of president. The central office of the 
society shall be located at Chicago, Ill. The board of managers 
shall have power to enact such by-laws as it may deem neces- 
sary for its own government, and to employ such representa- 
tives of its work as it may deem necessary. 

ARTICLE IV. It shall be the duty of the board of managers 
to officially represent the Church in every wise movement for 
the promotion of voluntary personal total abstinence, and to 
secure legal prohibition of the liquor traffic; to publish, ap- 
prove, and distribute literature on the liquor traffic, the use of 
narcotics and manufactured articles containing a large per- 
centage of alcoholic spirits; to devise such plans and make 
such advices as shall enable the Church to most successfully 
oppose and overthrow this great foe of society, the legalized 
liquor traffic; to make such use of the money received into its 
treasury as the work demands; to publish annually a report 
of its work, and make a quadrennial report to the General 
Conference. 

ARTICLE V. Each Annual Conference shall form within its 
bounds a Conference Temperance Society, which shall elect 
its own officers and otherwise regulate its own administration. 
It shall elect a temperance committee in each district superin- 
tendent’s district, consisting of the district superintendent and 
two others nominated by the district superintendents and 
elected by the Conference. 

It shall be the duty of the district committee to codperate 
with other reliable temperance movements, and to give all 
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possible aid to No-License campaigns. At each session of the 
Annual Conference a Conference anniversary or mass meeting 
shall be held in the interest of temperance and prohibition. 

ARTICLE VI. It is recommended that pastors, with the aid 
of the committee on temperance, present once in the year to 
each congregation the cause of temperance, and ask a public 
collection and contribution for the support of the same; which 
collections and contributions shall be paid over to the treasurer 
of the Temperance Society and reported to the Annual Con- 
ference in the same manner that other collections are re- 
ported. It shall be the duty of the pastor to see that each 
Sunday school is organized into a Temperance Society, that 
temperance instruction is imparted, and that as far as possible 
the members of the school are pledged to total abstinence. It 
shall be the duty of the district superintendent at the fourth 
Quarterly Conference to inquire whether the needs and re- 
quirements of this Article have been observed. 


The following are the officers: President, Bishop Robert 
McIntyre; vice-president, Samuel Dickie; secretary- 
treasurer, Hon. Alonzo E. Wilson, 92 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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830. What was the attitude of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church toward slavery? 


From the first the Church evinced great interest in the 
colored people and was antagonistic to slavery. It tried, 
however, to frame its laws so as not to exclude practical 
effort for the salvation of both master and slave. 

831. When was the subject first brought before 
the Conference? 

The Conference of 1780 required traveling preachers 
who held slaves to give promises to set them free, and de- 
clared slavery to be “contrary to the laws of God, man, 
and nature, and hurtful to society, contrary to the dictates 
of conscience and pure religion, and doing that which we 
would not others should do to us and ours.” 


832. What was the general rule on slavery? 

There was none when the General Rules were written by 
Mr. Wesley in 1748, or when the Church was organized in 
1784. But in 1789 the Conference added the following: 
“The buying or selling the bodies and souls of men, 
women, or children with an intention to enslave them.” 
This was changed in 1792 to “The buying or selling of 
men, women, or children with an intention to enslave 
them”; and in 1808 to “The buying and selling of men, 
women, and children with an intention to enslave them.” 

833. How long did this remain? 

It remained unchanged until 1864, when it was dis- 


placed by the words, “Slaveholding; buying or selling 
slaves.” 
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834. What has been the influence of slavery and 
the agitation thereon upon the happiness and 
prosperity of the Church? 


It has been most disastrous. For many years the ques- 
tion was in the Discipline, “What shall be done for the 
extirpation of the evil of slavery?” This gave rise to de- 
bates in every General Conference and in the Annual Con- 
ferences. The existence of slavery produced sectional 
strife and embittered the lives of thousands. It divided 
both the Church and the nation, was a curse and blight to 
all parts of the land and to every institution of the country, 
until swept away by the exigency of war. 


DRESS 


835. What advice does the Church give in 
regard to dress? — 

From its earliest history it has borne its testimony 
against extravagance and pride in dress, as against other 
prevailing evils. It recognizes the fact that in different 
generations tastes and circumstances differ, and its advice 
has been modified accordingly. 


836. What was the rule in former times? 


For many years the Discipline read: “This is no time 
to give any encouragement to superfluity of apparel. 
Therefore give no tickets to any till they have left off 
superfluous ornaments. In order to this, 1. Let every 
assistant read the Thoughts upon Dress at least once every 
year in every large society. 2. In visiting the classes be very 
mild, but very strict. 3. Allow of no exempt case, not even 
of a married woman. Better one suffer than many. 4. Give 
no ticket to any that wear high heads, enormous bonnets, 
ruffles, or rings.” The tickets alluded to were love-feast 
tickets. 
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837. How does the law now read? 

“Let all our people be exhorted to conform to the spirit 
of the apostolic precept, not to adorn themselves ‘with 
gold, or pearls, or costly array’ (1 Tim. 2. 9).” 


MARRIAGE 


838. What advice does the Church give in rela- 
tion to marriage? 

It has always discouraged the marriage of Church mem- 
bers with irreligious persons, and early in the history of 
the Church prohibited such marriages, at first making the 
penalty expulsion from the Church; later the offender was 
put back “six months on trial.” 


839. What is the rule now? 

The Church does not prohibit “our people from marry- 
ing persons who are not of our Church, provided such per- 
sons have the form and are seeking the power of godliness.” 
It discourages marriage without the consent of parents, 
but allows an exception where a woman believes it her 
duty to marry and her parents absolutely refuse their con- 
sent to her marrying any Christian; in that case she may 
and ought to marry without their consent. 


840. What is enjoined on the preacher in relae 
tion to this matter? 

It is his duty to discourage the marriage of members 
with ungodly or unawakened persons and to publicly en- 
force the apostle’s caution, “Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers” (2 Cor. 6. 14). 


DIVORCE 
841. What has been the action of the Church on 
the question of divorce? 
The subject was brought to the notice of the Church in 
the address of the bishops to the General Conference of 
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1884. They said: “We view with alarm the laxity of the 
laws in many of the States on the subject of. divorce, and 
fear that the sentiment of the Christian people of the 
country is not up to the standard demanded by the Holy 
Scriptures on this subject. We ask the attention of the 
General Conference to the expediency of more stringent 
regulations in regard to the solemnization of the marriage 
of divorced persons.” 


842. Had other Methodist bodies taken action 
on the subject? 

The Philadelphia Annual Conference, one district asso- 
ciation in Central Ohio Conference, and some individuals 
sent memorials asking legislation on the subject. 


843. What was the result? 

The Conference adopted and ordered published in the 
Discipline the following: “No divorce, except for adul- 
tery, shall be regarded by the Church as lawful; and no 
minister shall solemnize marriage in any case where there 
is a divorced wife or husband living; but this rule shall 
not be applied to the innocent party to a divorce for the 
cause of adultery, nor to divorced parties seeking to be 
reunited in marriage.” } 

AMUSEMENTS 


844. What has been the attitude of the Church 
in regard to amusements? 

Amusements deemed of a sinful character and those of 
questionable moral tendency have been forbidden from the 
first. The rule covering amusements, formulated by Mr. 
Wesley in 1743, adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1784, and published in the Discipline in 1788, 
forbids “doing what we know is not for the glory of God, 
as . . . the taking such diversions as cannot be used 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” This rule, without 
comment, governed the Church from 1784 to 1872. The 
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General Conference of that year put into. the Discipline 
what is now § 260, which, under the head of “Imprudent 
and Unchristian Conduct,’ names “dancing, playing at - 
games of chance, attending theaters, horse races, circuses, 
dancing parties, or patronizing dancing schools, or taking 
such other amusements as are obviously of misleading or 
questionable moral tendency, or disobedience to the order 
and Discipline of the Church.” The Episcopal Address 
to the General Conference of 1904 called attention to the 
increase of questionable amusements and deprecated the 
hindrance given by them to the development of spiritual 
life. That Conference gave emphasis to the subject by 
adopting a new chapter on amusements and ordering it 
placed in the Discipline in the department of Special 
Advices. (See Discipline, J 68.) 

845. What special advice is given in relation to 
systematic giving? 

The General Conference of 1908 placed the following 
among special advices: 


“TITHING 


“We believe that the evangelization of mankind can best 
be accomplished by an adequate support of all the agencies 
used by the Church, and that to this end the scriptural 
doctrine of systematic giving should be taught in our 
pulpits and practiced by our ministers and members.” 
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846. Who have been the bishops in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church? 

The Church has had seventy-two bishops since its organi- 
zation, in 1784; sixty-one of them have been general super- 
intendents, and eleven missionary bishops. The following 
is a complete list: 
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NAMES. Waers Born. Wuen Born. Wuers Diep. Wuen Diep. 
Thomas Coke?.......... Brecon, Wales........ Sept. 9, 1747/At sea, near India.....)May 3, 1814 
Francis Asbury.......... Staffordshire, Eng..... Aug. 20, 1745|Spottsylvania Co., Va.|Mar. 31, 1816 
Richard Whatcoat....... Gloucestershire, Hng...|/Feb. 23, 1736|Dover, Del........... July 5, 1806 
William MeKendree®. ..,.| King William Co., Va..|July 6, 1757|Sumner Co., Tenn,...../Mar. 5, 1835 
Enoch George?........-. Lancaster Co., Va.....|Mar. 10, 1768/Staunton, Va......... Aug. 23, 1828 
Robert R. Roberts.......|Frederick Co., Md.....]Aug. 2, 1778|Lawrenceport, Ind....|Mar. 26, 1843 
Joshua Soule?........... Bristol, Me.......... Aug. 1, 1781)Nashville, Tenn....... Mar. 6, 1867 
Elijah Hedding.......... Pine Plains, N. Y..... June 7, 1780|Poughkeepsie, N. Y.../Apr. 9, 1852 
James O. Andrew?.......]Wilkes Co., Ga....... May 3, 1794|Mobile, Ala.......... Mar. 2, 1871 
JOHNTMMOTY sss a.wee's wade Queen Anne Co., Md.../Apr. 11, 1789|Reisterstown, Md..... Dec. 16, 1835 
Beverly Waugh......... Fairfax Co.; Vasc... Oct. 25, 1789|Baltimore, Md........ 9,1 
Thomas A. Morris*...... Kanawha Oo., W. Va..|Apr. 28, 1794 ae go Osa ateee pt. 2, 1874 
Leonidas L. Hamline®....|Burlington, Conn.....|May 10, 1797|Mount Pleasant, Ia....|Feb. 22, 1865 
Edmund 8. Janes........|Sheffield, Mass........ Apr. 28, 1807|New York, N. Y...... Sept. 18 1876 
Levi Scott*...... -]Odessa, Del.......... Oct. 11, 1802|}Odessa, Del.......... July 13, 1882 
Matthew Simpson ni Gadig = Ouse colon cores June 21, 1811} Philadelphia, Pa...... June 18, 1 
Osmon C. Baker. . Marlow, N. H.......- July 30, 1812|/Concord, N. H.......- Dec. 20, 
Edward R. Ames. Amesville, O......... May 20, 1806|Baltimore, Md.......- Apr. 25, 1 
Davis W. Clark.. Mt. Desert Island, Me.|Feb. 25, 1812/C ncinnati, O......... y 23, 1871 
Edward Thomson Portsea, Eng. . ...|Oct. 12, 1810) Wheeling, W. Va...... Mar. 1870 
Calvin Kingsley . . .|Annsville, N. Y -|Sept. 8 1812/Beirut, Syria......... Apr. 6, 1870 
Thomas Bowman‘,. .|Berwick, Pa... : July TS ESET kod wen ewe ee 
William L. Harris....... Mansfield, O.. -|Nov. 4, 1817|New York, N. Y...... Sept. 2, 1887 
Randolph S. Foster4..... Williamsburg, .-.|Feb. 22, 1820|/Newton Center, Mass..|May 1, 1903 
Isaac W. Wiley.......... Lewistown, Pa........ Mar. 29, 1825|Foochow, China......|Nov. 22, 1884 
Stephen M. Merrill4...... Mount Pleasant, O....|Sept. 16, 1825|Keyport, N. J.. Nov. 12, 1905 | 
Edward G. Andrews*....|New Hartford, N. Y...|Aug. 7, 1825 Brooklyn, N. Y 31, 1907 
Gilbert Haven.......... Malden, Mass.......-- Sept. 19, 1821]}Malden, Mass 1880 
Jesse T. Peck........... Middlefield, N. Y.....JApr. 4, 1811|Syracuse, N. : 
Henry W. Warren....... Williameburg, Mase...[Jan. 4, 1830)... eco acc ccncacdoakacctenee 
Cyrus D. Foss4.......... Kingston, N. Y....... Cie Ae Ed Ee Ser : 
John F. Hurst :.......6.+ Salem, Md.........+. Aug. 17, 1834|Bethesda, Md | 
Erastus O, Haven....... Boston, Mass.......++ Nov. 1, 1820/Salem, Ore... Aug. 2, 1881. 
William X. Ninde....... Cortlandville, N. Y....]June 21, 1832|Detroit, Mich... Jan. 3, 1901 
John M. Walden4........ BUONO ose ne cen Reb. 11,1830 h ecko in. bane eee Oe ' 
Willard F. Mallalieu4....|Sutton, Mass......... Dao. , PS28te ko oe ek ole eee : 
Charles H. Fowler....... Burford, Ont., Can....|Aug. 11, 1837|New York, N. Y...... Mar. 20, 1908 | 
John H. Vincent * Sel'sinacs Tuscaloosa, Ala....... ROD. 23; 1888) ok Cee ee : 
James N. FitzGerald..... Newark, N. J......... July 27, 1837|Hongkong, China.....|Apr. 4, 1907. 
Isaac W. Joyce.......... Hamilton Co., O......{Oct. 11, 1836]Minneapolis, Minn... . July 28, 1905 
John P, Newman........ New York, N. Y......|Sept. 1, 1826|Saratoga, N. Y....... July 5, 1899 
Daniel A. Goodsell....... ewburgh, N. Y...... Nov: <b) ASAIO: Gales mcs cess eo 
Charles C. McCabe... Athens, O.c.....00.05 Oct. 11, 1886)New York, N. Y...... Dec. 19, 1906 
Earl Cranston Harare Athans; (QO. mcnss.n eos Wane 27; T849OI Ns oo nce cen cen «aah eee 
David H. Moore......... Athens, O............ Sept. 4, 188 hye oe are dene ee 
John W. Hamilton....... Weston, W. Va....... Man. TS 1886s voce ao cewncan en lee ee 
Joseph I’, Berry......... Canada 2 ets May 18, 1856]..... Viniesaiect es binwe cle cori Eee % 
Henry Spellmeyer....... Staten Island, N.Y. (Novi 20, IS471 Riche cece ey te ape oa J 
William F. McDowell... .|Millersburg, O........ Rebs. 4 ISB P RE Noise coe cane ors eat AO 
James W. Bashford...... Fayette, Wis......... May 20 DBA es Ss Eki ta eee ee 
William’ Burt... ......\.. Padstow, Eng........ Oot: 28 SOB ssc Hawn shoo ence ani taeeee ee ‘ 
Luther B. Wilson........ Baltimore, Md........ Noy. 14; 4856 cox 2. coese musta. nee . 
Thomas B, Neely........ Philadelphia, Pa...... dwte 12, TSah lee cme e anes aceon ele eee Ono 
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With sees in 2/3 

FER. - Flys 

na i aa Postion Occurrep wHen Exncren BisHor s _|a 

Conrerence. [Year| EL8¢T=p Bisuop 2/8 

§ lel 

FE |<\ 

1|British Wesleyan....|1778).............65- Pare) tacit Nee beeen roa BL pcie ts 1784'37|29 
2|British Wesleyan... .|1767|American........ Wesley’s Gen. Asst. in America........... {1784/39/31 
3 British Satie ALTOS | Virginia 2. i.'5. Presiding: Bilder 2220. csw ocacees cece cer 1800/64} 6 
4/Virginia............. 1788|Western......... Presiding Didersss.-0 usgasdcss cece enees 1808|50)27 
5 North Caaclinan ate 1790|Baltimore........ Presiding Hider ss.s.\.uocsoe acces aeenenc 1816|48}12 
6|Baltimore........... 1802|Philadelphia...... Ipresiding MdGnsssssesnGewinces sence ess 1816|37|27 
7|New England........ 1799|Baltimore........ IPASUOR e/ccqisisaat ec ties atti saisaie sie Means. 1824/42/43 
8|New York.......... 1801|New England..... Pastorer sorte nrettwre teasartseie aie ne ele ners 1824|43]28 
9|South Carolina...... 1812|Georgia.......... Pastor aie. tam rane aureavte cats x wieleneniaen 1832/38}38 
10|Philadelphia......... 1810|New York....... Agent Book Concern.........0esseseseee. 1832/43} 3 
11|Baltimore........... 1809|New York....... Agent Book Concern...........iecccscesss 1836 |46]22 
POIOUNOR Since s siete oso FSTEMOHION Kc visas os 0c Editor Western Christian Advocate....... 1836/42/38 
MOOLIG Shoe cawee oe ASS2i Ohio Bee sae. oo Editor Ladies’ Repository................ 1844 |47)/20 
14|Philadelphia......... 1830|New York........|Fin. Sec. American Bible Society.......... 1844/37/32 
15|Philadelphia......... 1826] Philadelphia. ..... Asst. Agent Book Concern..............+ 1852/49|30 
16|Pittsburg........... 1833|Indiana.......... Kditor Western Christian Advocate....... 1852/40/32 
17|New Hampshire... . .|1839|New Hampshire ..|Prof. Concord Biblical Institute........... 1852}39}19 
LHL) Coa rr 1830|Indiana.......... Presiding -Miderstaniian deias «cae Saeeenee 1852|46|27 
19|New York.......... 1843|New York....... Editor Ladies’ Repository............++-+ 1864/52) 7 
WOHIO nese. ese 1832|North Ohio...... Editor Christian Advocate............... 1864/53] 6 
20) Le AA a 1841|Erie............. Editor Western Christian Advocate....... 1864|51) 6 
22\Baltimore...........|1839|North Indiana. ...|Pres. Indiana Asbury University.......... 1872]54}.. 
23|Michigan............ 1837|Central Ohio... ..|Asst. Cor. Sec. Missionary Society......... 1872)54)15 
PATONG) 522 a teawlasisies> = 1837|New York....... Pres. Drew Theological Seminary......... 1872)52|31 
25) East Genesee......-- 1850|Newark.......... Editor Ladies’ Repository..............-- 1872|47|12 
ABIOM Oe dVics « 8 1S46)OhiO:g.... ges 88% Editor Western Christian Advocate....... 1872/46/33 
27/Oneida...........+- 1948) New: York Masts cn|Pastor?, Sckieie.c.kdne cick bleise cw clsiaice oF 1872}46|35 
28\New England........ 1851|New England. Editor Zion’s Herald.........-..2.0000+- 1872/50] 8 
1 (0 Eee so Ri 1832|Central Ber Vork| Pastors s2Psuold, VAs Rak lds s Sees 1872/61/11 
30|New England........ 1855|Ph ladelphia...... Pastor septnin sacle tee eacahlerte was ateretelels aioe 1880/49}... 
31|New York..... .«. {1857]New York......- Pres. Wesleyan University.............+- 1880/46}. . 
32|Newark. . .{1858]Newark........-. Pres. Drew Theological Seminary.......-. 1880 |45}23 
33|New York. .|1848!Central New York|Chancellor Syracuse University........... 1880/59} 1 
34/Black River. .11856|Detroit.........- Pres. Garrett Biblical Institute..........- 1884|51/17 
35/Cincinnati... .11858]Cincinnati........ Agent Western Book Concern.........-.-+ 1884/53}. . 
36|New England. .|1858|New England..... Presiding Hider irvd jog Yoo beltic de oie gle tine 1884|55]. . 
37\Rock River .. . |1861|Rock River...... Cor. Sec. Missionary Society.........-..-- 1884 /46}24 
New Jersey. . .11853]Rock River...... Cor. Sec. 8. 8. Union and Tract Society. . ..|1888|56}.. 
39|Newark............- 1862|Newark.......... Rec. Sec. Missionary Society.........---- 1888|50}19 
40| Northwestern Indiana|1859|Cincinnati........|Pastor..........00ecceceeeceeeeneeeeeee 1888|51}17 
41/Oneida........ _|1849|Baltimore........|Pastor........00cceccae ssn eeeeeeeeerees 1888|61]11 
42|New York East, 1859|New York East. ..|Cor. Sec. Board of Education...........-- 1888/47]... 
43/Ohio...... 1860|New York....... ‘or. Sec. Missionary Society.........----- 1896/59/10 
44/Qhio.. . |1867|Colorado ...|Agent Western Book Concern..........-- 1896/55)... 
45|Ohio...... . ]1880/Ohbio....... _|Editor Western Christian Advocate. ...... 1990/61)... 
46) Pittsburg . |1866|New Englan \Sec. Freedmen’s Aid & Southern Ed. Soc’y}1900)55). . 
47|Detroit........ ...]1874|Detroit..... .|Editor Epworth Herald................-. 1904/48}... 
48|Newark........ . |1869|Newark... De Hevea an REE ee coe Cm AT Ac tetris 1904|56).. 
49|North Ohio.... . |1882|North Ohi .|Cor. Sec. Board of Education............. 1904/46)... 
50|New England......../1880/Cincinnati. .|Pres. Ohio Wesleyan University.......... 1904|55).. 
51|New York East .1881|Italy..... MUP TesIding BAGEIc scuie se ufosalsieacis os. secs 1904\51).. 
52|Baltimore........... 1878|Baltimore........ ol omg PlGCRSS Gees ee se Noctis ela ies 1904/47]. . 
63|Philadelphia......... 1865) Philadelphia...... Cor. Sec. 8. §. Union and Tract Society... 11904621. . 
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NAMES. Wuern Born. Wuen Born. Wuere Diep. Wuen Diep. 











54! William F. Anderson.... . Morgantown, W. Va...|Apr. 22, 1860)... ...<csceecsessccfeses soe eee | 
55|John L. Nuelsen......... Zurich, Switzerland .:.|Jan. 19, 1867 |.......<.2...0-c.0cce]esee cere seni : 
56] William A. Quayle....... Parkville, Mo......... Jane 25, 1860}. . <0. s <sjjeivscles o00sjefans eee ean : 
57|Charles W. Smith........ Fayette, Pa.......... Jan. 30, 1840 Fo... acon ae oc eencatllaes oneeeean 
58] Wilson S. Lewis......... ussell, N.oX << tessee July. 47, 1857 jb. c2., «jcicucstees soc saho ese eee } 
59|Edwin H. Hughes....... Moundsville, W. Va...|Dec. 7, 1866]... ccc cccscccccesc|seaeuce cutee 
60|Robert McIntyre........ Selkirk, Scotland. ..... Nov..20, 1851) |e 5.6. och anne ~ s00'c «copies } 
61/Frank M. Bristol........ Jeddo, N. Y.......... Jan, 4, 2850). ceclasiacuce metre cles come een 
6 MISSIONARY 
1|Francis Burns........... Albany, N. Y........- Dec. 5, 1809} Baltimore, Md........ Apr. 18, 1863 | 
2\John W. Roberts........ Petersburg, Va....... Sept. 8, 1812|Monrovia, Liberia, ....|Jan. 30, 1875 | 
3| William Taylor4......... Rockbridge Co., Va...|May 2, 1821] Palo Alto, Cal........ May 18, 1902 | 
4|James M. Thoburn4...... St. Clairsville, O...... Mar, . 7, 1880 )c ies caddies anv cic sos (ee 
5|Joseph C. Hartzell....... Moline, Ill........... Sunes: 1, 1842) ices ens sce ee ee ict 
6|Edwin W. Parker......../St. Johnsbury, Vt.....jJan. 21, 1833} Naini Tal, India..,... June 3, 1901. 
7|Frank W. Warne........ Ontario, Canada...... Dec... 31, 1854 es ciede cds «5 onic se cel eee Sas | 
8|Isaiah B. Scott.......... Kentucky ......00.005 pt. 90, TS54 snc. Sega aes « ons oc ee ee 
9| William F. Oldham...... Bangalore, India. ..... Dee. 15; 1854), cscs cece ne ones lees eee p 
10|John E. Robinson....... roland. sce.nwacaae oe Reb. 12,1849) coe hemes cea cseaieet seen & 
11|Merriman C, Harris...... St. Clairsville, O...... July ..9,1846). cess basis ops. cance idee 





1 Coke’s last exercise of episcopal authority was at the General Conference of 
1804. He never afterward visited the United States. From 1784 to 1804 he 
made nine voyages to this country, remaining about two years and ten months 
in all. During these twenty years he retained his connection with the British 
Conference, taking part in its affairs and receiving appointments therefrom; 
but his residence abroad was with the understanding that he would return to the 
United States whenever requested to do so. In 1808 his name was dropped from 
the list of bishops in the American Minutes. 

2 When Bishops McKendree and George entered the itinerancy the Church 
was not divided into Conferences with well-defined boundaries as now. The 

reachers were annually called to meet in convenient places, and all these meet- 
ings within any given year seem to have been regarded as together constituting 
one Annual Conference. We can only give the States within which these two 
bishops joined the ministry. 

* Bishop Andrew withdrew in 1845, and Bishop Soule in 1846, to. become 
bishops in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, after, respectively, thirteen 
and twenty-two years in the episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

. 4 Bishop Morris in 1872, Bishop Scott in 1880, Bishops Bowman, Foster, and 
Taylor in 1896, Bishops Merrill, Andrews, Foss, Walden, Mallalieu, and Vincent 
in 1904, Bishop Thoburn in 1908, were declared noneffective. 

5 Bishop Hamline resigned in 1852. 

* Bishop Burns, J. W. Roberts, Taylor, Hartzell, and Scott, Missionary Bishops 
for Africa; Bishop Thoburn, Missionary Bishop for India and Malaysia; Bishops 
Parker, Warne, ldham, and Robinson, Missionary Bishops for Southern Asia; 
Bishop M. C, Harris, Missionary Bishop for Japan and Korea. 
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Wira wat Con- Sette) 
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CoNFERENCE, Year Exectep BisHoP A = s 
E |Ss 
P] 
54)New York.......... 1887|New York....... Sec. Board of Education............sse.. 

’ a West German....... 1889|Chicago German. . ao at Theological Seminary . 

+ 56|Kansas............. 1886|Rock River...... PASEOR asic ccte sis aie ep Mialers mitncie de catats ar 
57|Pittsburg........... 1859|Pittsburg.. “| Saaitor Pittsburg Christian Advocate...... {1908/68}. . 
58|Upper Iowa......... 1885 vp sf Towa. Nae Pres. Morningside College............00+. 1908/50}. . 
OO LOWA.. ac. csc cacs cee 1886|Indiana.......... Pres. DePauw University...........0.00- 1908}41).. 
60|Illinois............. 1878 South'n California) Pastor 25.).cesisvaea.scececeasceness sneaks 1908]56}.. 
61!Rock River......... 1877|Baltimore...... . Pastor. . Sialeisiateipialalstes . .|1908/57 
BISHOPS 

1|Liberia Mission .| Presiding Elder 

2}Liberia Mission ...... ..-| Presiding Elder.. 

3| Baltimore é Local Elder....... 

4| Pittsburg . . 41858 Agent Calcutta Boys’ Schools. 2h. Pee ee 1888}52).. 

5|Central Illinois Di: Cor. See. Freedmen’s Aid & So. Ed. Soc’y|1896]53). . 

6|Vermont............ 185) Presiding GER Soecacteronio cinbrsle'asien eres 1900/67] 1 

7\Ontario, oe Genet. 1874|South India pee Bilder ss Stewie tt eee 1900]45}.. 

8 Tennessee . . ..... |1880)Texas........... Editor Southwestern Christian Advocate. .}1904/49). . 

9|Michigan............ ISS3IOHIO 5.0.5.0; 5: Asst. Missionary Secretary..............+ 1904/49)... 
10 Central Illinois...... 1874|Bengal.......... Presiding Hiderad-cssccoencssmeewseueee 1904/55)... 
11)Pittsburg........... 1869|California........ Supt. Pacific Japanese Mission............ 190457]. . 
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847. What are the addresses of the present 
bishops? 


BISHOPS 
THOMAG' BOWMAN < sc ce cc cclac ersten lait see Hast Orange, N. J. 
HENRY “Wie WARBEN? ccc cos soo Mee estes University Park, Colo. 
Gyrus iD) BOSS cares 2043 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN M. WALDEN...... 220 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
WILLARD BY NEATEALTHU, =). creo ocrkca ciceie arereers Auburndale, Mass. 
J OELN: Fie) “VENCHINGS ceo cre tele tte nce satelite Indianapolis, Ind. 
Danten A: GOODSELL.......2.22... 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
HARE) \CRANSTONGearcte saloon seen ied aoe ae Washington, D. C. 
Davip H. Moore........ 220 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
JOHN W. HAMILTON........ 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOSEPH F’. BERRY.......... 455 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
IENRY SSPREENENYIRY @ oe waco a eee Saint Louis, Mo. 
WILLIAM F.. MCDOWELL..... 57 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
JAMES We, BASHFORD wctcdiet. mn tacsitic » meee ee Peking, China. 
AVY TELA AS CNET erect cae jase baton chee oe oe ee Zurich, Switzerland 
GEER “\WEBSON ce ener ac aa: ae Cee Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOMAGE NEM ss a. Se ee ae ee ee New Orleans, La. 
WILLIAM F. ANDERSON............... .....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
TORN: “a NUELSEN Sihaieks a eee ven eee Omaha, Neb. 
NWAnIEPANP AC: Qi Avie eter See tea eee Oklahoma City, Okla. 
CHARLES Wc SMETE ae, crctvecre hte cate eeeire mene Portland, Ore. 
WALES GIN S SE nWaS ce stoe atari can occa ee eee Foochow, China 
Epwin H. Huenes...4385 Buchanan Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
ROBERT MCINTYRE once es acies cee eee Saint Paul, Minn. 


FRANK M. BrisTou,..Buenos Ayres, Argentina, South America 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


JAMES M, THOBORN S264 Oca cic eee ee Meadville, Pa. 
JOSEPH: CG. HARTZWET Nie oes ee Funchal, Madeira Islands 
BRANKOW. WABAE. \c cue. waa cece oie eee Lucknow, India 
TGA Tare VER. SOO ee ree) the sae tae Monrovia, Liberia 
WILLIAM F. OLDHAM.......... Singapore, Straits Settlements 
Jom. Hy Ropmnsonese iS. fe a ee Se Bombay, India 
Niimetaean ©, FABatac. i ocs tune occas eee Seoul, Korea 


CHAPTER XXX 
OTHER BRANCHES OF AMERICAN METHODISM 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


848. What was the origin of this Church? 

The two branches of episcopal Methodism had a common 
origin. After the “Plan of Separation” had been adopted 
in 1844, delegates from the Southern Conferences met in 
Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1845, and adopted for that branch 
of the Church the name it now bears. (See Questions 
160-170.) 


849. What are its doctrines? 


They are identical with those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


850. What is its polity? 


It is substantially the same as that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but differs in the following particulars: 
Each Annual Conference determines for itself as to lay 
representation in the District Conferences, as to number, 
qualifications, ete. It admits to the Annual Conference 
four laymen from each presiding elder’s district, one of 
whom may be a local preacher. The bishops have a veto 
power over any act of the General Conference which in 
their judgment is unconstitutional; and in that case the 
proposed act or measure must be submitted to the Annual 
Conferences. 


851. What has been the success of this Church? 


Since the partial recovery of the country from the ray- 
ages of the Civil War its progress has been great and the 
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development of its connectional enterprises most encour- 
aging. 

852. What are the relations of the two great 
branches of American Methodism? << 

A great change has taken place in the spirit of the two 
bodies, and overtures have been made for a closer affilia- 
tion. A joint commission appointed in 1896 by the two 
Churches accomplished much. Arrangements have been 
made for the joint administration of our publishing 
interests in China and Japan; for codperative administra- 
tion in the prosecution of missionary work ; the preparation 
of a common Hymn Book, Catechism, and Order of Wor- 
ship; for closer agreement and harmony in the prosecution 
of work in our own land; and an easier method of transfer 
of preachers from one Church to the other. 

The joint commission of 1904 made a favorable report 
to the General Conference of 1908, and its recommenda- 
tions were agreed to, and a plan was provided for the 
union of individual churches of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
where the majority in both desired union, provided it was 
approved by the bishops having episcopal supervision. 
These are hopeful indications of ultimate organic union. 


THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 


853. What was the origin of this Church? 


It had its origin in a secession from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1828. 


854. What remotely led to the secession? 


The refusal of the ministry of the parent body to admit 
the laity to the Annual and General Conferences, the fail- 
ure to make the presiding eldership an elective office, and 
the opposition of many of the people to a life tenure of 
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the office of bishop caused early discontent and agitation; 
and this, step by step, led to a separate organization. 


855. What was the more immediate cause? 


One of its precursors was a “Union Society,” which had 
been formed in 1824 in the interest of change. This soci- 
ety presented a petition to the General Conference of 1828 
praying for lay representation and other important changes 
in polity. This was rejected, and much agitation and un- 
pleasant feeling were evoked, resulting in the expulsion of 
the most prominent agitators. This led to the secession. 


856. How was the organization effected? 


A convention was called to meet in Baltimore in 1828 to 
prepare articles of association. Another convention, com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and laymen, met in 
the same city in 1830, and adopted a constitution of seven- 
teen articles and a Book of Discipline for a new organiza- 
tion under the title of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


857. How long did this body remain intact? 


It was greatly agitated by the slavery question, seces- 
sions occurred and were threatened. The delegates from 
the Conferences of the Northern States petitioned the 
General Conference of 1858 to pass a law excluding slave- 
holders from the Church. This was not granted ; and there- 
upon nineteen Annual Conferences sent delegates to a con- 
vention which met in Springfield, O., in 1858, and the con- 
vention voted to cease all official connection with other por- 
tions of the Church so long as they tolerated slaveholding. 


858. What became of the nineteen Northern 
Annual Conferences? 

Soon after this they seceded from the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church and, with members of other nonepiscopal 
Methodist bodies, formed the “Methodist Church.” 
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859. What became of the body that assumed the 
name of the *‘ Methodist Church’’? 

The question of slavery having been removed from the 
arena of controversy by the war, negotiations for reunion 
with the Methodist Protestant Church were begun in 1870. 
After conventions and discussions in both branches, at a 
union convention in the city of Baltimore in 1877 a new 
constitution and Discipline were adopted, and the two 
branches became one body under the original title, “The 
Methodist Protestant Church.” 


860. What are the doctrines of the Methodist 
Protestant Church? 


The same as those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


861. What is its polity? 

It differs from the Methodist Episcopal Church in that 
it does not recognize the episcopal office, but in its place 
each Annual Conference elects it own president. It has no 
office corresponding to our district superintendency. 


862. How is its General Conference composed? 

It meets quadrennially, and is composed of equal num- 
bers of ministers and laymen elected by the Annual Con- 
ferences in the ratio of one ministerial and one lay dele- 
gate for every two thousand members. 


863. What has been its progress and success? 

It has been vigorous and aggressive in certain sections; 
and since it has largely healed its internal dissensions and 
effected a union of its several branches its growth and 
prosperity have been marked. It has seen adopted some of 
the changes in the parent body for which it contended eighty 
years ago. 

There has been for a long time a growing conviction 
of the desirability of a closer union of the several branches 
of Methodism. This has been shared by the parent body 
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and all others. The General Conference of 1908 made 
overtures of organic union to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church then in session. The 
messenger and message were cordially received, and a 
response was made most beautiful in form and spirit in 
an address before the General Conference by the presi- 
dent of the General Conference of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, indicating a cordial reception and high 
appreciation of the invitation. The closing sentences show 
the spirit of the response: 

“TI believe that God so loved a united Methodism that 
he has sent an angel to break the still air, as we watched 
over our flocks, with a new Gloria in Excelsis, a new 
peace on earth, and the coming of a new day in Metho- 
dism. : 

“Brethren, is the little child to lead the great hosts of 
divided Methodism? We dare not ask it as an honor, but 
if it be required of us we bring all our treasure and lay all 
our identity upon the altar as a sacrifice; if we may but 
beat a drum or carry a flag, while Judah and Ephraim once 
more march on to the same music of peace, joyfully we 
will say, Amen, God wills it!” 

The following was passed by the General Conference 
and put upon the Journal and in the Appendix to the 
Discipline of 1908: 

“Many among the most godly in both Churches are 
convinced there is no longer sufficient cause for the main- 
tenance of two distinct ecclesiastical organizations. Hav- 
ing a common origin, holding a common faith, possessing 
so much of discipline and policy in common, and above 
all having a deep-rooted and growing conviction that the 
union of the various Methodisms would strengthen the 
local churches, secure economy of resources, make for 
aggressive evangelism, and hasten the kingdom of our 
Lord, they earnestly desire that the Methodist Episcopal 
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and Methodist Protestant Church shall become organically 
one. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church most cordially invites 
the Methodist Protestant Church to unite with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in order that as one great Meth- 
odist body they and we may fulfill the better our indi- 
vidual commissions by preventing the waste of rivalry 
and exalting the God of peace.” 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF AMERICA 


864. What was the origin of this Church? 


It originated in a secession from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1843. 


865. What was the cause of the secession? 


It was alleged that the parent body was exceedingly lax 
in its discipline toward slaveholders, admitting them to 
membership and to offices in the Church. The seceders 
held that all slaveholders and all who held that slavery 
was right should be excluded from the Christian Church. 


866. What are their views on other measures of 
reform? 

They have maintained pronounced views against all 
complicity with the liquor traffic and against Freemasonry 
and other oath-bound secret societies, refusing fellowship — 
to members of such societies. 


867. Who were its chief organizers and pres 
moters? 

The Rev. Orange Scott, of New England, was its first 
president, Rev. Luther Lee was president of its first 
General Conference, and Rev. Cyrus Prindle and Rev. 
Lucius C. Matlack were among its leading spirits and 
ablest writers. 
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868. What are its doctrines and discipline? 


Its doctrines, ordinances, and discipline are Wesleyan; 
the body is evangelical in spirit and zealous in labor. 


869. What is its polity? 


Its polity combines the congregational and the connec- 
tional principles. Respecting local interests, the churches 
are independent; but Annual and General Conferences, in 
which ministers and laymen have equal representation, 
supervise connectional matters. 


870. What course did its leading ministers ulti- 
mately take? 

Orange Scott died early in the movement. Luther Lee, 
Cyrus Prindle, and Lucius C. Matlack, deeming the work 
of the denomination accomplished when slavery was abol- 
ished, returned to the ministry and membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which they had originally 
held honorable positions. 


871. What is the present status of this Church? 


It is not numerically strong; when slavery in the nation 
was blotted out by war and removed from the arena of 
controversy many of its members united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the Protestant Methodist 
Church. 

THE FREE METHODIST CHURCH 

872. What was the origin of this Church? 

Ii originated in a convention of ministers and laymen 
held in Pekin, N. Y., in 1860. They had been ministers 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but felt - 
aggrieved and declared that the Church was yielding to the 
spirit of the world and forsaking the old paths and the 


purity of the gospel of Christ. 
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878. What was the immediate cause of the 
secession and organization? 

The expulsion of the Rev. B. T. Roberts and Rev. 
Joseph McCreery from the Genesee Conference on the 
charge of contumacy. The organizers of this Church 
justified their action on the alleged departure of the 
parent body from the doctrines and discipline of early 
Methodism and on the necessity of a return to its first 
principles and practices. 


874. What are its chief characteristics? 

Especial opposition to secret oath-bound societies, to 
rented pews in churches, to choir singing, to extravagance 
in church buildings, to the use of liquor, tobacco, etc., and 
the emphasis placed on the doctrine and profession of 
Christian holiness. 


875. What are its doctrines and usages? 

They are those of Methodism in general. It accepts 
the creed and general rules held by the great body of 
Methodists. 


876. What is its polity? 

It is Methodistic. It has a general superintendent, who 
is elected quadrennially, and Annual and General Confer- 
ences, in which ministers and laymen have an equal voice. 
» The Annual Conferences are composed of all the traveling 
ministers and of one delegate, either man or woman, from 
each pastoral charge. The General Conference is the su- 
preme body, meets every four years, makes the laws and 
regulations by which the Church is governed, and elects 
the general superintendent. 


877. What is its present status? 

To the present time it has had a steady but not a rapid 
growth. It has a seminary at North Chili, N. Y., where 
many of its young ministers are educated. Its ministry is 
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zealous and devout, and its membership increasing. It 
has not gained much strength in the larger centers of 
population. 


CONGREGATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT METHODISTS 


878. What are Congregational Methodists? 


Methodists who hold the Wesleyan system of doctrine, 
but a congregational polity. 


879. What was their origin? 


At different times in the history of Methodism congre- 
gations have for different reasons broken their Conference 
relations, become independent, and assumed the congre- 
gational form. A small organization in the Southern 
States assumed the title of the Congregational Methodist 
Church. Its first organization was in Monroe County, Ga., 
in 1852. It has never been prosperous or numerous. 
There is a small body in the Southern States whose title 
is the New Congregational Methodist Church. It is di- 
vided into districts of ten churches each. Its General 
Conference is held quadrennially. District Conferences 
try appeals and license and ordain the preachers. 


880. What are Independent Methodists? 

- They hold the same doctrines as the great body of 
Methodists, but in polity differ but little from the Congre- 
gationalists. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS 

881. What are the Primitive Methodists? 

A small body in the United States who differ in no 
essential particulars from the Primitive Methodists in 
England. ‘The body is principally composed of English 
immigrants, and their work is done chiefly among their 


fellow countrymen. 
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882. Have there been other secessions and 
organizations of Methodists? 

Small secessions other than those mentioned have oc- 
curred, but they have been reabsorbed or have joined 
other bodies. The chief point at which they aimed in 
their secession was to obtain a permanent instead of an 
itinerant ministry. 


THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


883. What is this branch of the Methodist family? 


An evangelical body chiefly of German descent, but 
closely allied to American Methodism. 


884. What was its origin? 


It was founded by Jacob Albright, and the people are 
sometimes called Albright Methodists. He had been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and under- 
took the labor of reform among the German Lutheran 
churches in 1790. 


885. Was it a secession from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church? 

No. Jacob Albright continued his gratuitous labors in 
Pennsylvania, and was successful in inducing many of his 
hearers to seek a higher spiritual life. He was set apart 
as their spiritual overseer, and by degrees his adherents 
were organized into a separate Church. Its labors have 
been abundant and its success remarkable. 


886. Does the denomination confine {ts labors 
to the German-speaking people? 

No. Preaching services are held in both German and 
English. The difficulty of retaining the young people in a 
German church in towns where English is chiefly spoken 
compels the use of both languages. 
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887. What are its doctrines? 


Its doctrines, ordinances, and modes of worship are en- 
tirely Methodistic, and the fervor that has always char- 
acterized Methodism is found among its people. 


888. What is its polity? 


It resembles the Methodist Episcopal Church with re- 
spect to the various Conferences and their functions, but 
differs from it in that its bishops are elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference for four years only, and that the office of 
presiding elder is elective in the Annual Conferences. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH 


889. What are the origin, history, and polity of 
this Church? 

It was a secession from the Evangelical Association. 
Differences of opinion on the interpretation of Church law 
and polity led to a secession from the parent body in 1894. 
A delegated convention was called to meet at Naperville, 
Ill., in November of that year, which represented the dis- 
affected portions of six out of twenty-four Conferences, of 
which the denomination then consisted. That convention 
formed a new organization and adopted a new Discipline. 
They do not differ from the parent body in doctrine or 
Church usage, but differ in polity, in that the bishops and 
presiding elders cannot be elected for more than two 
terms consecutively. The secession included about 300 
preachers and about 50,000 members. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
890. What are the United Brethren in Christ? 


A body of Christians founded and fostered by the labors 
of Philip William Otterbein, a missionary of the German 
- Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, and Martin Boehm, a 
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minister of the Mennonites. They labored in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, and formed societies. 
They were devout, laborious, and godly men, and Otter-_ 
bein was a superior scholar. 


891. When was the Church organized? 


The separate societies were organized at various times 
prior to 1800. In September of that year a conference 
was called by Otterbein and Boehm in Baltimore, which 
was attended by thirteen ministers and resulted in the 
organization of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ. Otterbein and Boehm were elected superintend- 
ents or bishops. ~ 


892. When were the constitution and doctrines 
of this Church defined and established? 

At a conference held in Ohio in 1814 it was resolved to 
call a general council or conference, consisting of mem- 
bers elected from among the preachers by the vote of the 
people throughout the whole Church. Under this order 
the first General Conference met in June, 1815, at Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. The confession of faith was amended and 
reaffirmed, and remained unchanged until 1889, when it 
was further amended. The fundamental law of the 
Church was embodied in 1841 in a constitution, amended 
in 1889. 


893. Is this Church.a Methodist Church? 


Not in origin; but in affiliation, doctrine, and polity it 
is. Though Otterbein commenced his work earlier than 
the Methodists in the American colonies, it did not grow 
so rapidly and was not so early organized. It is easy to 
see the stamp of Methodism in its doctrines and polity. 
It is regarded as a Methodist Church when ecumenical 
Methodism is considered. 
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894. Wherein does it agree with Cae Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 

Its doctrines, ordinances, and forms of worship are 
essentially Methodistic; its courts and Conferences are 
similar to those of the Methodist Episcopal Church; it also 
has the itinerant system of ministerial supply. 


895. Wherein does it differ from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 

The Church recognizes but one order in the ministry, 
that of elders; its bishops are elected for four years only; 
presiding elders are elected; and lay representation is 
allowed in both the General and Annual Conferences. 


THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


896. What was the origin of this Church? 

There had been a growing sentiment among the colored 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for years that 
a separate organization for colored people would contrib- 
ute to greater freedom, self-respect, and improvement 
among them. For this reason such an organization of the 
colored membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was advised. 


897. How and when was it effected? 

A convention of colored men met in Philadelphia in 
1816 and organized under the above title. Richard Allen, 
the first colored preacher ordained deacon by Bishop 
Asbury, was elected as their first bishop. 


898. Has this Church been prospercus? 

It has had a rapid and steady growth. Its territory and 
membership were much extended by the overthrow of 
slavery. Many of its ministers have been able men, re- 
markable for eloquence and executive ability. The bene- 
fits anticipated by its friends at the beginning have been 


realized. 
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899. What are its doctrines? 
The same as those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


900. What is its polity? 


Much the same as that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having General, Annual, District, and Quarterly 
Conferences. 


901. How are the General and Annual Confer- 
ences composed? 

The General Conference is composed of the bishops, the 
general officers, and ministerial delegates from the Annual 
Conferences, and two lay delegates from each Annual 
Conference district. An Annual Conference is composed 
of all the traveling elders, deacons, and licentiates within 
its bounds, and all local preachers who have been licensed 
four years, been recommended by their Quarterly Confer- 
ences, passed an examination in prescribed studies, and 
been accepted by the Annual Conference. 


902. What are its present status and prospects? 


Its ministry is becoming more highly educated, and its 
membership more intelligent and prosperous; and with the 
wonderful increase of the colored population of our coun- 
try its field is enlarging and its prospects are good. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 
903. What was the origin of this Church? 


It had its origin in the secession of the Zion congrega- 
tion of colored Methodists in New York city from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The reason assigned for 
the separation was some action of the General Conference 
of 1820 in regard to Church government, and the action of 
the New York Annual Conference in regard to their 
church property. 
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904. Who united with them to form a new 
denomination? 

Other congregations of colored Methodists in New 
York, Brooklyn, and other places. In 1821 they held a 
Conference, with 22 ministers and 1,426 members. At 
the second Conference, July, 1822, they elected James 
Varick as their first bishop. 


905. What are the doctrines of this Church? 
They accord in all respects with those of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


906. What is its polity? 

It agrees substantially with the polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, except that the presiding elders are 
elected and that lay delegates are admitted into the An- 
nual Conferences as well as the General Conference. 


907. What is its outlook? 

This denomination in most respects runs parallel with 
its sister Church, the African Methodist Episcopal, and its 
status and outlook are about the same. It is vigorous and 
aggressive. 


UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


808. What is the Union American Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 

A small denomination of colored Methodists which 
traces its origin back to a secession from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Wilmington, Del., in 1813. The 
leader in this movement was Peter Spencer. It took the 
name of the African Union Church. A division occurred 
in 1865, one part uniting with another colored Methodist 
body to form the African Union Methodist Protestant 
Church (see Question 909), and the other taking the name 
of the Union American Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
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latter is Wesleyan in doctrine and episcopal in polity. It 
admits laymen to the General and Annual Conferences, 
and licenses women to preach. It has congregations in 
eight different States of the Union and in Canada. 


AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 


909. What are the origin and polity of this 
Church? 

Its full name is the African Union First Colored Meth- 
odist Protestant Church of America and Elsewhere. It 
was organized in 1865 by a union of one of the branches 
of the African Union Church (see Question 908) with a 
smaller body which had withdrawn in 1850 from the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. Its General Con- 
ference meets quadrennially, is composed of an equal 
number of ministerial and lay delegates, and elects one of 
its members to preside over it. The Annual Conferences 
have also equal representation of clergy and laity and elect 
their own presidents. They may make rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the societies within their own 
territory, a power not possessed by the Annual Confer- 
ences of our own Church; but if such rules and regulations 
are deemed contrary to the Discipline they may be an- 
nulled by the General Conference. 


COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


910. What is the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

A Church organized under the auspices and authority of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1870, consist- 
ing at its origin of the colored preachers and members of 
that Church, and numbering many thousands. It has its 
own distinct Conferences, and is developing all the agencies 
of a well-regulated independent Church organization. 
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911. What are its dcectrines, osu and pros- 
pects? 

In all ra matters it agrees with the larger body of 
which it is an outgrowth, but is designed for colored peo- 
ple exclusively. White people are not admitted to mem- 
bership. Having the fostering care of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and at its organization having 
a large number of members and adherents, it has attained 
to large dimensions, and its prospects for further growth 
and usefulness are bright. 

THE EVANGELIST MISSIONARY CHURCH 

912. Whatis the Evangelist Missionary Church? 

A small body classed as Methodists in the United States 
census and in the Methodist Year Book. It seceded from 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in Toledo, 
O., in 1886. The principal cause of their withdrawal was 
dissatisfaction with the doctrines of the parent body. At 
the time of organization they designated as their creed, 
“The Bible and its teachings.” W. B. Campbell was 
elected their first superintendent. In 1887 they adopted 
the episcopal form of government, and Superintendent 
Campbell was elected and consecrated bishop. In January, 
1908, they had 92 ordained ministers and 5,000 members. 
They differ in doctrine from other Methodist bodies and 
from the general Church of Christ, holding singular views 
on the divinity of Christ and the atonement and denying 
the personality of the Holy Ghost. They seem to incline 
to the view that “there is but one divine person, Jesus 
Christ, ‘in whom dwells the Godhead bodily.’ ” 

METHODISM IN CANADA 

913. What is the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada? 

Methodism was first introduced into Upper Canada, now 
Ontario, as early as 1778, but did not assume definite or- 
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ganization until several years later. Rev. William Losee, 
an itinerant preacher from New York, was assigned to 
Kingston in 1791. It spread rapidly, in both Upper and 
Lower Canada, through the labors of preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. But missionaries from the 
British Wesleyan Church soon began to occupy the same 
territory; and in 1820 an agreement was made by which 
the territory was divided, the British Wesleyans taking 
Lower Canada, now the province of Quebec, and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church taking Upper Canada. In 1824 
the Canadian work of the latter Church was organized 
into the Canada Annual Conference, but in 1828 it was 
deemed advisable that it should become independent of the 
Church in the United States, and the General Conference 
of that year authorized its organization into a separate 
Church, under the title of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada. A large majority of the ministers and 
membership of this Church united in 1833 with the 
British Wesleyans of Lower Canada to form the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chureh of Canada. But a small minority, 
believing that the union had not been legally consummated, 
in that the lay niembership had not been consulted, still 
adhered to the old organization and name; and, though 
compelled to begin almost anew, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada continued to exist, with ever-increasing 
prosperity, until its final union with the Methodist Church — 
in 1883. 

914. What was the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in Canada? 

After the war of 1812 missionaries from the British 
Wesleyan Church began to labor in Lower Canada, and ex- 
tended their labors into Upper Canada, which was already 
occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States. This led to the agreement of 1820, by which the 
British Wesleyans were restricted to the province of Lower 
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Canada. After the independent organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Canada, however, the Wesleyans 
again invaded the upper province, and in 1833 united with 
much the larger portion of that Church to form the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in Canada, a Church or Confer- 
ence in affiliation with the Wesleyan Conference of Great 
Britain. In 1840 it assumed an independent relation; but 
seven years later the relation with the British Conference 
was restored, and in 1854 the latter transferred to it the 
various mission fields which had up to that time been ad- 
ministered directly from Great Britain. In 1874, by con- 
sent of the British Conference, it united with other bodies 
to form an independent organization under the name of 
the Methodist Church. 


915. What was the Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of Eastern British America? 

Methodism was early introduced into Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, and later into New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island; and in 1785 Freeborn Garrettson and 
James O. Cromwell were sent from the United States to 
labor in Nova Scotia. After 1804 the work wholly de- 
volved upon the British Conference, and was administered 
directly from the mother country until 1855, when the 
work in all the maritime provinces was organized into the 
Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of Eastern 
British America, in affiliation with the British Conference. 
This arrangement lasted till 1874, when the Conference 
of Eastern British America united with other Methodist 
bodies to form the Methodist Church. 


0916. What union was effected in 1874? 

Three bedies—the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Can- 
ada, the Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
of Eastern British America, and the Conference of the 
Methodist New Connection Church of Canada—were 
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united to form a new and independent Sigh pape under 
the name of the Methodist Church. 


917. What further union was effected in 1883? 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church in Canada, and the Bible Christian 
Church of Canada formed a basis of union with the Meth- 
odist Church, which had been formed in 1874; and the 
first General Conference of the united Church was held in 
September, 1883, at Belleville, Ontario. This union was 
legally sanctioned by the Dominion Parliament, April 19, 
1884. 


918. Did this union embrace all the eS ne peg! of 
Methodism existing in Canada? 


Tt did. 


919. What was the membership of the various 
bodies at the time of their union? 

Methodist Church: ministers, 1,216; lay members, 
128,644; total, 129,860. Methodist Episcopal Church: min- 
isters, 259; lay members, 25,671; total, 25,930. Primitive 
Methodist Church: ministers, 89; lay members, 8,090; 
total, 8,179. Bible Christian Church: ministers, 79; lay 
members, 7,398; total, 7,477. Total ministers, 1,643; 
total lay members, 169,803; total ministers and lay mem- 
bers, 171,446. 


920. What is the name these united Churches 
bear? 

The Methodist Church. The words “of Canada” are 
sometimes popularly added, but form no part of the official 
name. 


921. What are its doctrines, usages, and polity? 


Its doctrines, ordinances, and usages are entirely Wes- 
leyan. Its polity differs somewhat from that of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church, but it has both General and 
Annual Conferences. 


922. What is the composition of its General Cone 
ferences? 

It is composed of an equal number of ministerial and 
lay delegates, and is presided over by a general superin- 
tendent, whose term of office is eight years and who is 
eligible to reélection. It meets quadrennially. 


923. What is the composition of its Annual Con- 
ferences? 

An Annual Conference is composed of an equal number 
of ministerial and lay delegates. Hach elects its own 
president, who presides over it alternately with the general 
superintendent, if the latter be present, and who is ex 
officio chairman of the district in which he may be sta- 
tioned. They also elect a chairman for each district. The 
ministers are stationed by a committee composed of the 
president of the Conference, the chairmen of the districts, 
and one minister elected from each district. The limit of 
the pastoral term is three years; but it may, by a three- 
fourths vote of an official board and by a two-thirds vote of 
the stationing committee, be extended in a particular case 
to four or five years. 


924. Has it had a rapid growth? 

It has, and with all the advantages of a strong united 
body is doing much to mold religious thought and win 
the people to Christ. The statistics for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, are as follows: Ministers, 2,382; members, 
329,904; total ministers and lay members, 332,286. 
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British MErETHODISM 
THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 


925. Who are the Wesleyan Methodists? 

This is the name applied to the largest body of Meth- 
-odists in Great Britain, the organized fruitage of Wesley’s 
‘evangelical labors, and his legitimate successor in the 
mighty religious movement of which he was the leader and 
legislator. It is the parent body of all the Methodists in 
the world. 


926. What was its origin? 

It had its beginning at Oxford University. The first 
Methodist society was formed in 1739, its “General Rules” 
were formulated in 17438, and from this time on it had 
existence in fact; but its life in law commenced in 1784, 
when Mr. Wesley executed the “Deed of Declaration.” 


927. What was the ‘‘Deed of Declaration’’? 

A legal instrument by which one hundred traveling 
preachers appointed by Wesley became the Legal Confer- 
ence, a corporate body inheriting after his death the 
powers and prerogatives in the organization which he pos- 
sessed while living. The duties and powers of this “Legal 
Hundred” and their successors as defined in the deed have 
remained substantially unchanged to the present day. 


828. Have great changes occurred since that 
time affecting the polity of the body? 

It has experienced several periods of great agitation, 
and large numbers have at different times seceded and 
formed new organizations. Each movement of this kind 
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has reacted upon the original body and has tended to a 
liberalization of its government. 


829. What is the Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence, and how is it at present constituted? 

It is an annual meeting of properly qualified ministers 
and laymen for the regulation and administration of the 
government and affairs of the Church. Its official title is 
“The Conference of the People called Methodists.” The 
nucleus of this body is the Legal Hundred, the succes- 
sors of the hundred traveling preachers named by Wesley 
in the Deed of Declaration who have been elected by the 
Conference and confirmed by the Legal Hundred from 
time to time to fill vacancies occurring therein. The pres- 
ident and secretary of the Conference must be members of 
the Legal Hundred, elected by them on nomination by bal- 
lot of all the preachers who are qualified to vote and are 
present at the Conference. The Conference as at present 
constituted is composed of two sections or “sessions”: 
1. The Pastoral Session. This consists of the Legal Hun- 
_ dred and other traveling preachers who have been in full 
connection for ten years or more. Laymen are excluded. 
To this session are committed the admission of candidates 
to the ministry, the stationing of the ministers, and such 
other matters as directly concern the ministerial office. 
It meets at the time appointed for the Conference, transacts 
‘preliminary business, and then adjourns for the represent- 
ative session, after which its meetings are resumed. 
2. The Representative Session. This consists of the Legal 
Hundred, the chairmen of the districts, the principal 
officials, lay and clerical, of the various departments of 
connectional work, lay representatives elected by the Con- 
ference, and ministerial and lay delegates elected by the 
several district synods. About one half its members are 
laymen. To this session are committed financial and 
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other interests of a connectional character, such as mis- 
sions, education, chapel extension, support of worn-out 
preachers and of the widows and orphans of deceased 
preachers, etc. There is now a growing movement in 
favor of increased participation by laymen in the govern- 
ment of the Church, and even of their admission into the 
pastoral session. Indeed, the polity of the Church seems 
to be somewhat in a transition state. 


930. What influence has the ‘‘Legal Hundred” 
in these matters of government and administra=- 
tion? 

All conclusions reached by either session must be rati- 
fied or formally sanctioned by the Legal Hundred before 
they become operative. 


931. What are the chief executive officers? 


Each district has its chairman, answering, in some re- 
spects, to our district superintendent. They have the 
responsibilities of a circuit or station, as well as of a dis- 
trict, and are elected to office by the Conference. The Con- 
ference elects a president every year, who presides at the 
Conference and is charged with the general administra- 
tion of the affairs of the connection for one year, but is 
eligible to reélection only once in eight years. 


932. What is the number of ministers, lay 
preachers, members, and probationers? 

Including Great Britain, Ireland, the Conferences in 
France, South Africa, the West Indies, and the foreign 
missions, the figures for 1908 were: Ministers, 3,582; lay 
preachers, 30,210; church members and _ probationers, 
808,539. Of these there were in Great Britain alone 
(not including Ireland) : Ministers, 2,455; lay preachers, 
19,804; church members and probationers, 522,721, 
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CALVINISTIC METHODISTS 


933. What was the origin of the Calvinistic 
Methodists? 

Early in the Methodist movement Wesley and White- 
field separated on various points of doctrine, Whitefield 
holding to. the Calvinistic theology. The Countess of 
Huntingdon was his patroness. He built a tabernacle in 
London, and was also influential in founding societies in 
various parts of England. ‘These for some time stood as 
a distinct branch of the Methodist movement. 


934. What ultimately became of them? 


They divided into three parts: Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection, which adhered to the liturgy of the Church of 
England and had a settled pastorate; the Whitefield 
Methodists, of whom nearly all have been absorbed into 
the Independent (Congregational) Church; and the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, who have still a vigorous organi- 
zation and life. 


935. Who were the principal promoters of the 
Methodist revival in Wales? 

Howel Harris, Daniel Rowlands, and Howel Davies 
formed evangelical societies as early as 1743; but later 
Rev. Thomas Charles, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, against whom the doors of the established Church 
had been closed, joined the Welsh Methodists, pushed for- 
ward the revival, and organized its converts ona Calvin- 
istic basis. 


936. What is the present status of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church? 

It has developed a distinct form of Church government 
more nearly allied to the Presbyterian than the Wesleyan 
form; it has two theological colleges, a vigorous mission- 
ary society, and is making fair progress in all branches of 
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activity; its chapels dot the land and are found in almost 
every village, town, and city of Wales. Wales is its 
stronghold, and but few of its churches are found outside 
of that principality. 


937. Are any of its churches found in the United 
States? 

There are a few of them in the mining districts where 
the Welsh people have settled in sufficient numbers to sup- 
port them. The body is now counted with Presbyterians. 


THE METHODIST NEW CONNECTION 


038. What was the origin of this branch of 
Methodism? 

Wesley’s Deed of Declaration, vesting the supreme gov- 
ernment in the preachers, created dissatisfaction among 
some ministers and laymen. At the same time there was 
hesitancy about receiving the sacraments at the hands of 
their own preachers. Alexander Kilham, a member of the 
Wesleyan Conference, wrote sharply on both topics, advo- 
eating administration of the sacraments by the Methodist 
preachers and an equal distribution of power between 
the ministry and the laity. For this he was tried, and 
expelled by the unanimous vote of the whole body, in 
1796. 


038. What was its progress and later history? 


Its doctrines and ordinances were like those of the 
parent body. It was characterized by the introduction of 
the lay element, and its Conference consisted of an equal 
number of ministers and laymen. They were the pioneers 
of lay representation. As a district organization they had 
a vigorous and useful career. They flourished chiefly in 
the midland counties. 
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940. What was their end? 


In 190% they united with other bodies to form a new 
Methodist denomination, and ceased to exist as a distinct 
organization. (See Question 948.) 


THE UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES” 


941. What was the origin of this branch of 
Methodism? 

This body was formed in 1857 of several smaller bodies 
of Christians: 1. The Protestant Methodists, who seceded 
from the parent Connection in Leeds in 1828 because of 
the introduction of organs in the churches. 2. The Ar- 
minian Methodists of Derby, Leicester, and Redditch. 
3. The Welsh Independent Methodists. 4. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Association, which seceded from the Wesleyan 
body under Samuel Warren in 1835, on the occasion of 
founding theological schools, but really on account of the 
exclusive judicial and administrative authority given to the 
clergy. 5. The Wesleyan Reformers, who organized on the 
occasion of the expulsion of James Everett, Samuel Dunn, 
and William Griffith from the Wesleyan Conference in 
1849. 


042. Why were Everett, Dunn, and Griffith 
expelled? 
_ Criticisms upon the administration of the Wesleyan body 

and charges against its leaders had been published anony- 
mously; the Conference, failing to discover with certainty 
the authors of these publications, required each member 
to sign a declaration that he did not write them. These 
three would not sign; they were adjudged guilty of con- 
tumacy, and were expelled. This awakened lively sym- 
pathy and condemnation on the part of the public and 
caused great agitation in the body, resulting in a loss of 
more than 100,000 members. 
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943. What were the doctrines and usages of this 
body? 

They were in harmony with the general system of doc- 
trine and with the institutions and usages of the Wesleyan 
body. 


944. What was its later history and end? 

They. flourished in the midland and eastern counties 
and in London. In 1907 they gave up their distinct 
organization and merged with others to form a new Meth- 
odist body. (See Question 948.) 


BIBLE CHRISTIANS 
945. When and by whom was this body organ- 
ized? 
In 1815 by William O’Bryan, a Wesleyan local preacher 
of Cornwall, England. 


946. What were their characteristics? 

They were a devout and earnest people, in Church gov- 
ernment similar to the Primitive Methodists; they insisted 
on plainness in dress, licensed women to preach, and labored 
chiefly among the poor. 


947. What was their later history and end? 

They were limited’ in numbers and influence and did 
not increase as rapidly as some branches of Methodism. 
They worked among the smaller populations in the west- 
ern counties. They made a valuable contribution to 
Methodist union in Canada and Australia. They united 
with two other bodies and are no longer known as a distinct 
organization. (See Question 948.) 


UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
948. What was the origin of this Church? 


The name is suggestive of its origin. The movement 
for the union of the several bodies of the Methodist family 
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was suggested by a resolution of the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence of 1901, commending the subject to the “serious con- 


- sideration” of the churches of the eastern section. The 


suggestion was acted upon by the Methodist New Connec- 
tion, the United peers Free Churches, and the Bible 
Christians. 


949. When and where was the union con- 
summated? 

In 1902 the three Conferences appointed representatives 
to a jomt committee who prepared a favorable report, 
which was submitted and approved. They also prepared 
a constitution, which was approved by the Conferences of 
1905 and by the circuit meetings. Parliament passed an 
enabling act in the summer of 1907. Between six and 
seven hundred representatives of the contracting parties 
met in Wesley’s City Road Chapel, London, on the 17th 
of September, 1907. Each Church was called separately ; 
_ its representatives rose ratifying the union; the newly 
elected president and the presidents of the three Churches 
signed the “Poll Deed Foundation,” in which the conditions 
of union were defined and the “United Methodist Church” 
was sent upon its mission. 


950. What was the relative strength of the three 
bodies that united? 


This appears in the following table: 


Lay Church 

Ministers Preachers Members Buildings 

Methodist New Connection..... 204 1,123 42,317 457 
Bible Christians.........6.... 205 1,534 33,000 644 


United Methodist Free Churches. 424 2,979 85,603 1,331 


The United Church began its career with a traveling 
ministry of 833, and a membership, including lay preachers, 
numbering 166,556. 
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051. What are the terms of membership? 

The terms of membership are officially stated to be — 
“repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, : 
evidenced by a life in harmony therewith, and by attendance — 
at the Lord’s Supper, together with the practice of Chris- 
tian fellowship, as provided for in the class meeting or 
such other means of grace and Christian ordimances as 
may be recognized from time to time in the United Meth- 
odist Church.” It is provided that the doctrines and the 
constitution are subject to revision every tenth year, but 
that no alteration can then be effected unless it has been 
previously approved by a majority of the votes of the cir- 
cuit meeting and by a three-fourths majority of two suc- 
cessive Conferences. The itinerancy is retained with four 
years as the normal limit of a ministerial term; extension 
beyond that is only allowed on very special conditions. 


THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONNECTION 

952. What was the origin of this Connection? 

It grew out of a controversy in regard to the introduc- 
tion of camp meetings into England. Such meetings were 
held in Staffordshire in 1807. Prominent among the pro- 
moters of the movement were Hugh Bourne and William 
Clowes, local preachers in the Wesleyan Connection. The 
Wesleyan Conference in 1807 declared camp meetings to 
be “highly improper in England and likely to be produc- 
tive of considerable mischief.” Bourne and Clowes con- 
tinued to organize and defend the camp meetings, and were 
expelled from the Wesleyan Connection. 


953. When was the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nection organized? 


In 1810 by the labors of Hugh Bourne, William Clowes, 
and others. Ten preachers and 136 members united in a 


new organization, and in 1812 it took the title of Primitive 
Methodists. 
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054. Did it increase rapidly? 


At first slowly, more rapidly later. The Conference of 
1823 reported 45 circuits, 202 preachers, and 29,472 
members. 


955. What denominational enterprises have 
they developed? 

A system of chapel extension, connectional schools, a 
book room in London, and a vigorous missionary society. 


956. What are the doctrines and usages of the 
Primitive Methodist Connection? 

They agree substantially with those of the parent Wes- 
leyan body. 


957. What is its polity? 


It is Presbyterian rather than Methodistic. The leaders’ 
meeting, composed of the class leaders, society stewards, 
and the traveling preachers of the circuit, corresponds to 
the session; the quarterly meeting to the presbytery; the 
district meeting, composed of one delegate from each cir- 
cuit, to the provincial synod; and the Conference, which 
meets annually, to the General Assembly. 


958. How is the Conference composed? 


Of four persons appointed by the previous Conference 
and twelve deed-poll members; the remainder being 
chosen by the district meetings, two thirds of whom are 
laymen and one third traveling preachers. The Confer- 
ence constitutes the highest court of the Connection. 


259. What are some of its distinguishing char- 
acteristics? 

The licensing of women to preach, the superior influence 
of the laity in Church government, and the zealous atten- 
tion given to the poor. 
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960. What is its present status? 

It has manifested commendable self-sacrifice and zeal 
in the cause of Christ and is growing in numbers and 
influence. 
METHODISM IN IRELAND 


961. What was the origin of Methodism in Ire- 
land? : 


The first society was formed in Dublin by Thomas Will- 
iams in 1747. Soon after this Wesley visited Ireland and 
was indefatigable in preaching and organizing societies. 


962. Who were his early helpers? ; 

Charles Wesley and Charles Perronet were first sent 
over and labored successfully, but against great opposition 
by Roman Catholics. 


963. Did the work spread rapidly? 

From 1747 to 1752 strong societies were formed in most 
of the principal cities, and Wesley held his first Confer- 
ence, of ten preachers, in Limerick the latter year. At 
the time of his death, in 1791, there were 15 circuits, 67 
preachers, and 14,000 members. 

964. Who had the principal oversight of Metho- 
dism in Ireland after Wesley’s death? 

Thomas Coke, LL.D., watched over its interests with 
unflagging zeal for more than twenty years. He visited 
the country twenty-five times at his own expense, giving 
largely of his private means for the erection of chapels, 
and sometimes preached five times a day. 

965. How was Irish Methodism affected by the 
controversies that agitated the parent body? 

The controversy in reference to the administration of 
the sacraments by the Wesleyan preachers affected the 
societies seriously and caused the secession of many mem- 
bers, who organized in 1818 as Primitive Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. 
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966. What became of that body? 

They maintained a separate existence until 1878, when 
they united with the parent body. 

- 967. Whatis the relation of the Irish Conference 
to the parent body in England? 

It is very closely affiliated, though a separate and dis- 
tinct body. The chairman of the Irish Conference is a 
representative of the English Wesleyan Conference, and 
ten of the Irish ministers are members of the Legal Hun- 
dred, whose sanction is necessary to the validity of all 


' measures. 


968. What are its doctrines, usages, and polity? 

They are identical with those of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists of England. 

969. Whatis the present status of Irish Metho- 
dism? 

On account of the continuous emigration of the Irish 
people to many countries the increase for years has been 
small, but it is vigorous and aggressive. 


AFFILIATED CONFERENCES 

970. What are affiliated Conferences? 

The Methodist Conferences in foreign countries that 
were in close and more or less dependent association with 
the English Wesleyan body. There used to be many more 
than there are now. Most of them in the British colonial 
possessions have become independent. There remain now 
the French Wesleyan Conference and that of South Africa 
and the West Indies. 

METHODISM IN AUSTRALASIA 

971. When was Methodism planted in Austra- 
lasia? 

Societies were first organized in 1812 and Methodism 
developed rapidly ; it is now strong and has an independent 
standing. 
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972. Under whose auspices was it developed? 
It was organized and fostered as a foreign mission by 
the Wesleyan Conference of England. 


973. What are the dates of its several steps of 
progress? 

It was organized as a Conference in January, 1855. In 
187%3 the English Conference formulated a plan for its 
separate and independent existence, which was hailed with 
great delight by the Methodist societies in all those colonies. 


974. When was the independent organization 
effected? 

In 1875 about forty delegates, who represented the 
Methodist societies in all the country, met in Melbourne, 
and these delegates constituted the first General Confer- 
ence and organized a separate Church, adopting without 
alteration the doctrines, usages, and general regulations 
of Wesleyan Methodism. 


975. What was its general economy? 
It was found necessary to change the economy some- 
what and adopt an American feature. The country was 
divided into Annual Conferences, of which there are six: 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania, 

South Australia, West Australia, New Zealand. 


976. What are the functions of the Annual Con- 
ferences? 

They are executive; to them are committed the exami- 
nation of character, the arranging of the appointments, 
and the supervision of the work of the Church. 


977. How are the Conferences constituted? 

The General and Annual Conferences are composed of 
ministers and laymen. The laity have great influence in 
the legislative and executive departments. They now have 
the privilege of voting in the stationing committee. 
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978. How often does the General Conference 
meet? 

Once in four years. Delegates elected by the Annual 
Conferences, and the general officers of the Church who 
are ex officio members, constitute the General Conference. 
Under certain restrictions the whole legislative power of 
the Church is in this Conference. 


979. Whai is the present status of Australasian 
Methodism? 

Several branches of Methodism have for many years had 
Annual Conferences there, and the question of union has 
long been agitated. In 1901 the Wesleyans, the Primitive 
Methodists, the Free Methodists, and the Bible Christians 
united in one body, forming six Annual Conferences. 
The official title of the body is the Methodist Church of 
Australasia. It includes all the Methodists in the country 
except a small Conference of Primitive Methodists in New 
Zealand. The Church is prosperous and one of the most 
influential religious bodies in the land. In 1908 it reported 
959 ministers; 4,441 lay preachers; 144,875 members and 
probationers; 4,042 Sunday schools; 29,694 officers and 
teachers ; 232,048 Sunday school scholars; 6,106 churches. 
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Methodism in Japan is now one body formed by the 
union of the several missions in Japan of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Church of Canada. 


980. What were the steps that led to this union? 

At the foundation was the earnest desire of the Meth- 
odists in Japan that this union should be effected. The 
result was attained by the joint commission on the union 
of Methodism in Japan, appointed by these Churches. 
The commission met in Buffalo, N. Y., July 18, 1906. 
They adopted Articles of Religion for the new organiza- 
tion, which is modeled after the polity of the three unit- 
ing Churches. These negotiations were the first steps in 
the formation of the new Church. A basis of union was 
agreed upon in regard to the general polity and property 
rights. Many things could not be adjusted anywhere out- 
side the country most vitally concerned, and in connection 
with native converts, whose cordial assent must be obtained 
at the beginning or the organization could not be per- 
manent. It was therefore decided that two should be 
selected from each commission to go to Japan. Bishop 
Cranston and Dr. A. B. Leonard went and represented 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The union was com- 
pleted in a general Conference held in Tokyo, Japan, 
June 1, 190%, the framework of the new Discipline 
was completed, a declaration of polity and doctrine was 
adopted, and the “Nippon Methodisto Kyokwai” began its 
existence. 
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981. What was the first important act of the 
new Church? 

They elected Yoitsu Honda as bishop (“Kantokw’). 
He was born in Hirosaki, December 15, 1848; was con- 
verted in May, 1872, and was baptized and joined the 
Church. He united with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1876, was ordained deacon by Bishop Wiley in 1878, 
the first ordained native Japanese preacher in our Church. 


982. Had Bishop Honda received any prepara- 
tory training in our institutions? 

He was in the United States when he decided to devote 
his life to the ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
entered Drew Seminary, where he spent some time, and 
is regarded by those who know him as eminently qualified 
for the position to which he has been elected. 


983. What position did he occupy when elected 
bishop? 

He returned to Japan and was made president of the 
Anglo-Japanese College at Tokyo, a post which he held 
when elected the first bishop of the Nippon Methodisto 
Kyokwai. The Conference at which this was effected was 
harmonious, and the new Methodist Church entered upon 
its career under conditions promising great success. 


984. How does this Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Japan stand numerically? 

Bishop M. C. Harris, D.D., bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for Korea, says: “The Methodist Church 
of Japan has in probationers and full members, 15,000; 
adherents, 25,000; Sunday school scholars, 20,000. It 
has 16 self-supporting churches and many near that point. 
It had 1,900 baptisms and many more conversions. The 
Conference year was for nine months, and was the great- 
est in labors, faith, prayer, and results in the history of 
Methodism. Bishop Honda is the Japanese Asbury.” 
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984a. Did this union embrace all the Methodists 
in Japan? 

No; the Methodist Protestants, United Brethren, Free 
Methodists, and Evangelical Association still remain out- 
side; but the new Church includes five sixths of all the 
Methodist members in Japan, and four fifths of all the_ 
preachers. It embraces about one fifth of the Protestants 
of the empire. 
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$85. Whatis an Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence? 


A delegated body of ministers and laymen representing 
every branch of Methodism throughout the world. 


986. Does it possess any legislative powers? 

Tt is advisory only. It seeks to accomplish its objects 
by the dissemination of information, by a comparison of 
views, by cultivating a fraternal spirit, and by creating 
enthusiasm in the general body. It is without constitu- 
tional authority or force of law. 

987. When and where was the first of suck Con- 
ferences held? 

In City Road Chapel, London, England, September, 
1881. 

988. What were the preliminary steps that led 
to such a Conference? 

A desire for such a Conference had been expressed in 
various periodicals in the United States, and at the Gen- 
eral Conference held in Baltimore in 1876 resolutions on 
the subject were presented by Rev. A. C. George, D.D. 
They were referred to a committee, whose report was 
adopted by a vote of 127 to 74. 

989. What was the purport of the preamble and 
resolutions? 

They represented that the various bodies of Methodists 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and other 
countries would be brought by such a Conference into a 
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closer alliance, a warmer fraternity, and a fuller codpera- - 
tion in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom, and requested 
that the bishops appoint a committee of correspondence. 


990. Of whom did the committee consist? 

The bishops met in New York in November, 1876, and 
appointed the following persons: Bishops, Matthew Simp- 
son, D.D., LL.D., E. R. Ames, D.D., LL.D.; other min- 
isters, Rev. A. C. George, D.D., L. D. Barrows, D.D., 
P. S. Donelson, D.D., I. N. Baird, D.D.; laymen, Hon. 
J. W. Marshall, of Washington, D. C., Hon. James Har- 
lan, of Mount Pleasant. Ia., and Francis H. Root, Esq., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


991. How was the proposition received by other 
Methodist bodies? 


It elicited a warm and favorable response. 


992. How many bodies of Methodists were rep=- 
resented in the Conference? 

Twenty-eight distinct organizations appointed 384 del- 
egates to represent them. ‘Thirty failed to attend; 354 
delegates were present at the Conference. 


993. What subjects were discussed by the Con- 
ference? 

Methodism: its history and results, its perils, and its 
relation to reforms, education, and the press; the general — 
work of missions, home and foreign; and Christian unity, 
especially among ourselves: 

994. How long did the Conference remain in 
session? 

It opened September 7 and closed September 20, 1881. 

995. How was the second Ecumenical pit at 
ence called? 


It was necessary to obtain the consent and codperation 
of the various branches of Methodism, as in the case of 
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the first Ecumenical Conference. This was done, and the 
Conference was called to meet at the Metropolitan Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Washington, D. C., October 7, 
1891. 


996. How many separate branches of Metho- 
dism were represented in the second Confer- 
ence? 


Twenty-seven different bodies appointed 475 delegates 


-_ to represent them. Sixteen failed to attend; 459 delegates 


were present at the Conference. 


997. How long did the Conference continue in 
session, and what were the chief subjects dis- 
cussed? 

It opened October 7 and closed October 20, 1891. It 
discussed Ecumenical Methodism, the Christian Church, 
the Church and scientific thought, the Church and her 
agencies, education, Romanism, temperance, social prob- 
lems, missions, war and peace, the Church and public 
morality, and the outlook. 


998. Were any steps then taken toward calling 
a third Conference? 

An executive commission was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements for a third Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, and it was recommended that it be held in 
1901. 3 


998a. When and where was the third Ecumen- 
ical Conference held? 

In City Road Chapel, London, England, September 4-17, 
1901. The several branches of Methodism were represented 
by nearly 500 delegates. The topics discussed were: Ecu- 
menical Methodism, the influence of Methodism in the 
promotion of international peace, Methodism and Chris- 
tion unity, modern Biblical criticism, Protestantism versus 
modern sacerdotalism, Methodism and education, Chris- 
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tianity and modern unbelief, indifferentism and apathy, 
Methodist literature, Methodist young people’s societies, 
addresses from the free Churches, the spiritual vitality of 
Methodism, family religion and worship, temperance, 
gambling, the perils of wealth, pulpit effectiveness, the 
mobilization of the Church, and foreign missions. A com- 
mission was appointed to prepare for a Conference in i911, 
and the Conference adopted an ecumenical address to the 
Methodists throughout the world. 


999. What is the relative numerical standing 
of the various Methodist bodies throughout the 
world? 

Taking the number of ministers and communicant mem- 
bers as the basis, they rank as follows: 














Ministers Members 
1. Methodist Hpiscapal. vi. cehs. caisisa seeded. 19,421 3,376,888 
2. Methodist Episcopal, South................. 7,197 1,749,899 
3. African Methodist Episcopal .,............. 6,170 858 323 
4. Wesleyan: (British) 2c5 aoc caste lene 3,584 808,539 
5, African Methodist Episcopal Zion.......... 3,986 583,106. 
6. Methodist Church of Canada............... 2,382 329,904 
7. United Brethren (two bodies).............. 2,228 300,269 
8. Colored Methodist Episcopal............... 2,727 224,700 
9. Primitive Methodist, England.............. 1,156 212,204 
10.) Methodist: Protestants. be. G.(ieeeeenk 1,852 190,708 
11. United Methodist Church, England........ 880 188,854 
12. Evangelical Association (two bodies)...... 1,496 177,416 
13. Australasian Methodism.................... 959 144,875 
14; RrearMernogist bocs.sesn.u reste ee eee 1,164 31,670 - 
15. Congregational Methodist................... 415 24,000 
16. Wesleyan Methodist: 02. 2.25. eves keene. 553 19,180 
17. Union American Methodist Episcopal.... 138 18,500 
18, Methodist Church of Japan................. 80 15,000 
19. Independent Methodist, English........... 399 9,614 
20) <Primitive. Methodist .ic.c0c acseceescoe Sonne 72 7,013 
21. Evangelist Missionary................0...... 92 5,014 
22. New Congregational Methodist...... matec: 238 4,022 
23. African Methodist Protestant .............. 200 4,000 
24. Independent Methodist..............0..000- 8 2,569 
2b. lou -Union: AnNOstouG, s6.. 0. deren cuesescceec: 30 2,346 
26. Congregational Methodist, North.......... 13 800 
27. Congregational Methodist, Colored......... 5 319 
57,445 9,289,732 


———————————___—_——— a h— 
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1000. What is the totai number of. Methodist 
communicants and adherents in the United States 
and in the world? 

According to the best authorities, there were in 1908 in 
the United States 7,363,154 communicant members.! If 
we add three adherents for one communicant we have in 
the United States a Methodist population of 29,452,616. 
In the world we have 9,347,177 communicants; adding 
three adherents for one communicant gives 37,388,708. 


1In Methodist statistics ministers and members are given separately; we 
add the number of ministers to the number of members to get the number 
of communicants. To the number classified by Dr. Carroll as Methodists 
we have added the United Brethren (two bodies), the Evangelical Associa- 
tion (‘‘Albright Methodists’), and the United Evangelical Church, and 
have included their statistics. (See Questions 883-895.) 
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